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This Issue in Brief 


Employment in Ohio in 1929 fluctuated 9.2 per cent from the mazxi- 
mum, as compared with a variation of 13.8 per cent in 1928, 5.9 per 
cent in 1927, 8.5 per cent in 1926, 9.9 per cent in 1925, and 6.3 per 
cent in 1924. The industry groups represented in these figures were 
agriculture, construction, fisheries, manufactures, mining and quarry- 
ing, service, wholesale and retail trade, and transportation and public 
utilities. Data for the various industries, by months are given in an 
article on page 1. | 

Workers’ productive societies have declined in number in recent years. 
Data secured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in connection with 
its latest study of cooperative societies showed only 20 workers’ pro- 
ductive societies in existence at the end of 1929 as compared with 
39 in 1925, the date of the bureau’s previous comprehensive study of 
cooperatives, and apparently no new societies have been formed be- 
tween the two dates.- An account of the characteristics, develop- 
ment, policies, and business of these societies is given on page 25. 

Wide variations in the output of underground workers in coal mines 
as between States and even between different counties of the same State 
are shown in an analysis of coal-mine labor productivity (p. 37). For 
example, the average output per man per day for underground em- 
ployees ranged from 1.43 tons in North Carolina to 10.34 tons in 
North Dakota, while the output for all employees (underground and 
surface) ranged from an average of 1.25 tons in North Carolina to 
7.90 tons in Montana, the average for all States combined being 5.63 
tons for underground workers and 4.85 tons for all employees com- 
bined. A tabulation of output in the individual counties of Illinois 
showed variations ranging from 1.51 tons to 21.60 tons, the average 
for the State being 6.87 tons. 

Earnings in rayon and other synthetic textile manufacturing in 1930 
averaged 44.1 cents per hour and $22.14 per week, according to a 
study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (p. 150). Average hourly 
earnings of males were 50.4 cents and of females, 34.4 cents, the corre- 
» ge weekly earnings being $25.75 and $16.86, respectively. 

he range in average hourly earnings for males was from 35.4 cents 
for winders to 58.8 cents for spinning-bath men; for females, the 
range was from 24.4 cents for truckers and handlers to 50.8 cents for 
spoolers. Working hours per week for the industry as a whole aver- 
aged 50.2, the average for males being 51.1 and for females, 49. 


The subject of workmen’s compensation was acted upon during 1930 

by the legislatures of four States (Louisiana, Massachusetts, New 
ork, and Virginia) and Porto Rico. The study on page 99 analyzes 

the principal changes made by the legislation of 1930. 

The number of manufacturing establishments in the United States in- 
creased 3.9 per cent between 1927 and 1929, but decreased 7.1 per cent 
in the decade 1919 to 1929, according to preliminary figures from the 
Census of Manufactures for 1929 issued by the United States Bureau 
of the Census. The average number of wage earners increased 2.4 
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per cent between 1927 and 1929 but decreased 5 per cent over {he 
10-year period. Wages, however, showed an increase for both periods 
of 3.9 and 7.7 per cent, respectively, and the total value of prodiicts 
manufactured increased 9.1 and 10.3 per cent, respectively. Pace 5. 

A cooperative plan for guaranteeing employment and paying wie 1- 
ployment benefits, entered into by three manufacturing firms of Koy 
du Lac, Wis., is financed entirely by the companies. Under the ters 
of the contract employees having at least two years’ service arp 
entitled to receive steady employment or, when employment can j\0; 
be provided by any of the companies included in the agreement o; 
can not be secured elsewhere, to receive cash unemployment benctits 
for a maximum of 100 working days in any one year. The cash 
benefits are paid at. the rate of 65 per cent of the average earnings 
during the year preceding the beginning of unemployment. Page 70), 

The benefits of standard national and international trade-unions for 
1929 amounted to over $32,242,000, as shown by a tabulation presented 
to the 1930 convention of the American Federation of Labor. This 
sum was distributed as follows: Sick benefits, $2,831,937; death 
benefits, $17,598,287; unemployment benefits, $276,718; old-age pen- 
sions, $4,883,028; disability benefits, $2,707,188; and miscellaneous 
benefits, $3,945,288. One organization alone, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, disbursed $7,843,142 in such services in the year 
under review. Page 106. 

Three great problems—disease, poverty, and insufficient insular 
revenue—faced the administration of the new Governor of Porto Rico, 
according to his first annual report, for the year ended June 30, 19330) 
He found the tuberculosis death rate on the island higher than in any 
other place in the Western Hemisphere, the malaria death rate two 
and one-half times the rate for continental United States, and some 
600,000 islanders suffering from hookworm. The economic conditions 
in his jurisdiction he describes as equally bad, over 60 per cent of the 
people being out of employment either all or a part of each year and 
the average income of the working man or woman ranging from $150 to 
$200 per annum. Page 57. 

The Belgian laws on compulsory insurance against old age and pre- 
mature death for salaried workers and wage earners have recently been 
amended to correct conditions which five years’ experience with thc 
previous laws had shown to be advisable. In general, the grou)s 
and classes of workers covered have been extended and the amount 0! 
pensions considerably increased, as also the contributions of employers, 
employees, and the State. An entirely new category of insured 
persons is included among the compulsorily insured wage earners, 
comprising a very large number of artisans, farmers, and merchants. 
Pages 75 and 78. 


The 90,731 workers in the River Rouge plant of the Ford Motor (>. 
— from 18 to 83 years of age, the modal age being 37. Workers 
under age 50 represent 89.8 per cent of the total employed, while 


8.4 per cent are 50 and under 60 years old, and 1.8 per cent are (0) 
years old and over. Page 55. 
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Fluctuation of Employment in Ohio in 1929 and Comparisons 
with 1924 to 1928 


By Frep C. Croxton, DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS OF OHIO, AND 
Freperick E. Croxton, CotumsBia UNIVERSITY 


EPORTS of 43,160 Ohio establishments are summarized in this 

study to show the fluctuation of employment of wage earners, 
clerical employees, and sales people (not traveling) in 1929. This 
analysis also brings into comparison similar data for the five preced- 
ing years, 1924 to 1928. It covers all industry groups with the excep- 
tion of interstate transportation and governmental activities. 

The month of highest employment in 1929 was July, when 1,356,004 
persons were reported. The month of highest employment in pre- 
vious years ' was October in 1928, June in 1927, September in 1926, 
October in 1925, and April in 1924. The month of lowest employ- 
ment in 1929 was December, when 1,230,724 were reported, that 
number, however, being only 17 below the number in January, 1929. 
The month of lowest employment in previous years was January in 
1928, 1927, 1926, and 1925, and July in 1924. 

The variation fromthe high point of employment for both sexes 
was 125,280, or 9.2 per cent, in 1929; 177,176, or 13.8 per cent, in 1928; 
72,175, or 5.9 per cent, in 1927; 107,586, or 8.5 per cent, in 1926; 
119,783, or 9.9 per cent, in 1925; and 71,162, or 6.3 per cent, in 1924. 

In one section of this report data concerning fluctuation of employ- 
ment in 1929 in the eight most populous counties of Ohio are brought 
into comparison for all industries except mining and quarrying and 
for manufactures. 

A discussion of unemployment of males in Ohio, as indicated by 
the reports on employment is presented in the last section of this study. 
It is pointed out that, omitting all undetermined factors, reports 
from 43,160 establishments show that 132,712, or 12.6 per cent, fewer 
males were employed in December than in July, 1929, and also that 
in January, 1929, which was the second lowest month of the year, 
110,634, or 10.5 per cent, fewer males were employed than in July. 


Sources and Scope of Study 


Tuts report for 1929 has been compiled from two reports of the 
division of labor statistics of the Department of Industrial Relations 
of Ohio, the data for which were furnished, as required by law, by 
employers in Ohio. These two reports, Statistics of Mines and 
Quarries in Ohio, 1929, and Rates of Wages, Fluctuation of Employ- 
ment, Wage and Salary Payments in Ohio, 1929, are now in press. 

1See Labor Review for April, 1930, pp. 30-62: ‘‘ Fluctuation of Employment in Ohio, 1924 to 1928,” by 


the same authors. A reprint of that article was also — as Report No. 20, of the division of labor 
statistics of the Department of Industrial Relations of Ohio. 
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Statistica! information is furnished by all establishments in Ohio 
regularly employing three or more persons (with only a few failing to 
report), except those engaged in interstate transportation and the 
various governmental departments and agencies. A number of estab- 
lishments employing fewer than three persons report annually, and 
such reports are included in the tabulations. 

The industries covered in this report are agriculture, construction, 
fisheries, manufactures, mining and quarrying, service, wholesale and 
retail trade, and transportation and public utilities. 

The number of establishments reporting each year 1924 to 1929 
within each industry group is shown in Table 1: 


TABLE 1.—-NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING FLUCTUATION OF EMPLoy. 
MENT, 1924 to 1929 








| 


Number of establishments reporting each year 
Industry group 





1926 1927 1928 





Agriculture | 1,052 | 1, 199 | 
Construction 9, 145 | 9, 724 
Fisheries 23 22 21 | 
Manufactures | | 9, 704 9, 880 | 
Mining and quarrying: | | 
Coal mining 879 858 | 
Fire-clay mining | 110 | 105 | 
Gypsum mining 3 | 3 | 
Limestone quarrying 119 | 114 121 
Sandstone quarrying 44 46 ‘ 33 
,233 | 15,971) 6,761; 7, 598 9, 335 
Trade, wholesale and retail 7,689 | 17,277 | 7, 867 8, 526 9, 524 
Transportation and public utilities 1, 271 | 1, 353 | 1, 453 | 1, 561 25 | 1, 674 


31,715 | 34,605 | 37,159 | 39,635 | | 43, 160 


1 A considerable part of the increase in number of establishments in service and of the decrease in trade, 
as compared with the previous year, is due to change of classification of ‘‘offices’’ from trade to service. 
This change.of course also affects the number of employees. 

















The returns received do not give a complete picture of agriculture, 
as comparatively few farms in Ohio regularly employ as many as 
three persons. Four industry groups (construction, manufactures, 
service, and trade) include more than 90 per cent of the establish- 
ments reporting in 1929. Construction and manufactures have 
practically the same number of establishments, and there is but little 
difference in the number in service and the number in trade. 

The maximum, minimum, and average number of employees for 
whom information was furnished in each of the six years are shown in 
Table 2: . 

TABLE pened EMPLOYEES COVERED BY REPORTS TO THE DIVISION OF 


LABOR STATISTICS, DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS OF OHIO, 1924 
TO 1929 








Item 1924 1926 1927 1929 





Males 
Maximum month 
Minimum month 
Average of 12 monthly reports 
Females 
Maximum month 
Minimum month 
Average of 12 monthly reports 
Both sezes 
Maximum month 


Minimum month 
Average of 12 monthly reports 1, 095, 488 
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The Monthly Labor Review for April, 1930 (p. 33), contains a 
discussion relative to the approximate completeness of the material 
contained in the Ohio statistical reports. 

The amount reported paid in wages and salaries in 1929 by the 
43,160 establishments covered in this study is shown beiow. Infor- 
mation concerning superintendents and managers is not included 
in the tables in this report. 


Wage earners $1, 523, 848, 976 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks_-- 282, 709, 980 
Sales people (not traveling) 119, 084, 364 
Superintendents and managers 134, 705, 187 





2, 060, 348, 507 


Fluctuation of Employment by Industries 


TABLE 3 shows for each industry group the number of persons 
reported employed on the 15th of each month in 1929: 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER EMPLOYED ON THE 15TH OF EACH MONTH IN 1929, BY SEX AND 
INDUSTRY GROUPS 
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‘ wand "| ta eg 
| All indus- ; an | whole- 
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82, 090 
82, 694 
84, 957 
87, 895 
89, 814 | 
91, 408 | 
91, 247 
91, 207 
92, 127 
90, 266 
88, 235 
86, 625 
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62, 299 
62, 272 
63, 173 
64, 214 
66, 301 
65, 810 
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144, 389 
144, 966 
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154, 867 
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157, 057 
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As before stated, the figures for agriculture do not give a comp!ecte 
picture of that industry owing to the fact that the great majority 
of Ohio farmers who hire help employ fewer than three persons «nq 
only a few reports are received from farms regularly employing 
fewer than three. — 

Table 4 shows for each industry group the month of maximum snd 
the month of minimum employment and also the variation in nuni|yey 
employed: 


TABLE 4.-MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM EMPLOYMENT IN 1929 IN EACH INDUs pry 
GROUP, BY SEX 








Maximum Minimum | Variatios 
| maxinitin 





Sex and industry group peek. an : | aa 
| 
Number | Month Number | Month \Number | 3 t 





| 
eae a | 
Males | 


All industries '1, 054, 154 921, 442 | December-..-_| 132, 712 


Agriculture 0, 050 5, 919 4, 131 
Construction 49, 542 d 45, 681 

409 i 260 149 
580, 228 103, 316 
Mining and quarrying November __._| 25, 761 7 3, 876 
Service September____| 82,090 y 10, 037 
Trade, wholesale and retail December. 84, 446 | d 9, 534 
Transportation and public utilities_- 56, 820 7, 860 


Females 





313, 416 287, 221 


1, 345 727 | 
2, 646 2, 423 
14; May to Octo- 12 
ber. 
160, 879 | September____| 144, 285 | 16, 594 
(?) ’) (?) DS 
66,378 | September___.| 62, 272 | 4,106 
Trade, wholesale and retail | 74,859 | December.._..| 55, 350 d 19, 509 
Transportation and public utilities..| 21, 481 19, 647 1, 834 


Both sezes 
All industries il, 356, 004 1,230,724 


Agriculture 11, 395 6, 646 7 4,7 19 
Construction 97, 838 51, 965 d 45, 873 
Fisheries 422 i 273 149 


Manufactures 835, 820 724, 513 111, 307 
Mining and quarrying 29,770 | November.....| 25, 894 3, 876 
158, 505 | September____| 144, 389 14, 116 
Trade, wholesale and retail 168, 839 | December.--_. 139, 904 d 28, 935 
Transportation and public utilities._| 86,091 76, 538 9, 553 


1 Not computed owing to small number involved. ? All “‘office help’ and fluctuation not reported. 











125, 280 


























For males April was the month of maximum employment in 
fisheries; May in manufactures; July in agriculture, in construction, 
and in all industries; August in transportation and public utilities; 
September in service; November in mining and quarrying; and |)e- 
cember in trade. January was the month of minimum employment 
in agriculture, in construction, in service, and in trade; February in 
transportation and public utilities; July in mining and quarrying; and 
December in fisheries, in manufactures, and in all industries. . 

For females the month of maximum employment was July in ag''- 
culture and in transportation and public utilities; September in man'!- 
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factures and in service; October in construction and in all industries; 
and December in trade. The month of minimum employment was 
January in agriculture, in construction, in transportation and public 
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CHART 1.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF MALES IN ALL 
INDUSTRIES, 1924-1929 


utilities, and in all industries; February in service and in trade; and 
December in manufactures. 

Charts 1 to 7 show in graphic form the course of employment in 
1929 of males and of females in all industries and in each of the indus- 
try groups in which large numbers are employed. 
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CHART 2.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN ALL 
INDUSTRIES, 1924-1929 











In all industries (the total for all industry groups) males reached 
the peak of employment in 1929 two months adhe than in 1928 
and 1926 and three months earlier than in 1925. After reaching the 
peak in July in 1929 the course continued downward throughout the 
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year with very decided declines in November and December. [py 
1927 the peak was reached one month earlier but held steady through 
the next three months. In 1924 the peak was reached in March, }ut 
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CHART 3.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOY MENT OF MALES IN CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1924-1929 








following a decline the course of employment was upward during 
August, September, and October. 
In the total for the industry groups, females reached the peak of 


employment in 1929 in October. In each of the preceding five years 
the peak was reached in December. An important factor in making 
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CHART 4.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF MALES IN MANUFAC- 
TURES, 1924-1929 









































December the high month is the large increase in the number e1n- 
ployed in trade to take care of the holiday business. In 1929 the 
increase in trade was not sufficient to overcome the larger decrease in 
employment in manufactures. 
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Males reached the highest point of employment in construction 
during 1929 in July. This was one month earlier than in 1928, 1927, 
1925, and 1924 and two months earlier than in 1926. The course of 
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CHART 5.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN 
MANUFACTURES, 1924-1929 





employment continued downward from the peak in each of the six 
years, 1924 to 1929, except that in October, 1929, there was a slight 
advance over September. 

Manufactures include approximately two-thirds of the males cov- 
ered in this study (65.1 per cent in 1929 and 64.8 per cent in 1928), 
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CHART 6.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF MALES IN RETAIL 
AND WHOLESALE TRADE, 1924-1929 


and therefore the course of employment in manufactures has a cor- 

responding influence upon the course of employment of males in the 

total for all industry groups. In 1929 males reached the peak of 

employment in manufactures in May, which was four months earlier 
[1303] 
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than in 1928 and 1926 and five months earlier than in 1925. Ii was 
one month later than in 1927 and two months later than in |924 
From the high point the course continued downward in 1929 through. 
out the remainder of the year which was also true in 1927. There 
was a heavy decline in employment in November and December, {929 
In 1924 the course of employment was upward after July except {or 9 
slight decline in November. 

Approximately one-half (50.5 per cent in 1929 and 50.4 in 192s) of 
the females included in this study are found in manufactures 
Females in manufactures reached the peak of employment during 
1929 in September. This was one month earlier than in each of the 
four years 1925 to 1928 and six months later than in 1924. The 
course continued downward from the peak, as was also the case in 
1925 to 1928. November and December, 1929, show heavy declines, 
In 1924 there was an upward movement during August, September, 
and October. 
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CHART 7.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN 
RETAIL AND WHOLESALE TRADE, 1924-1929 


Males reached the peak of their employment during 1929 in trade 
in December, as was also the condition in each of the preceding five 
years. . 

The peak of employment of females in trade was in December in 
each of the six years charted. 


Fluctuation of Employment, by General Occupation Groups 


In Tasue 5 the number of employees in each industry group are 
given separately for the three general occupation groups—wage 
earners; bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks; and sales 
people (not traveling). Males classified as wage earners form 86.5 
a cent of all male employees in 1929 and 87 per cent in 1928. 

emales classified as wage earners form 60.4 per cent of all female 
employees in 1929 and 60.6 per cent in 1928. 
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TABLE 5.-NUMBER EMPLOYED ON THE 15TH OF EACH MONTH IN 1929 IN EACH 
: GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUP, BY SEX AND INDUSTRY GROUPS 





Wage earners 



























































| Trans- 
Allindus-| Agri- | ©°®- | Fisher-| Manu- “and | ; whole: = 
sex and month tries culture — ies | factures |quarry-| S@vice 2 and 
— | retail | Public 
utilities 
Males | | 
iidadaaney cg teatalaokih 814,369 | 5,773 | 46,214 | 275 | 587,670 | 26,176 | 55,620 | 43,909 | 48,732 
February.-------------- 834,716 | 5,807 | 46,635 241 q 26,981 , 55,873 | 44,213 | 48,612 
March ......--.00+--<--- 858, 136 | 6,476 | 54, 671 306 | 617,301 | 27,284 | 57,737 | 44,444 49, 917 
April. .----------------- 882,652 | 7,941 | 66,419 389 | 624,612 | 26,184 | 60,395 | 44,898 | 51,814 
TAY....csasture<esse=s 902, 665 | 8,174 | 76, 461 378 | 631, 767 | 25,506 | 61,868 | 45,197 | 53,315 
Dead .. caccansbeesowsae 913, 540 | 9,312 | 85, 235 380 | 629,524 | 26,246 | 63,224 | 45,852 | 53, 767 
THlG......duadecaueanesesq 916,978 | 9,900 | 91, 578 319 | 625, 695 | 25,488 | 62,888 | 46,275 | 54, 835 
Pe MR ee Reena 908, 625 9,058 | 91,117 293 | 615,211 | 27,627 | 62,716 | 46, 701 55, 902 
Gate nsce—nens=- 900, : 8,709 | 87,306 | 308 | 609, 28,247 | 63, 768 | 47,163 | 55, 060 
Stebel... cpkarconacene 887, 471 8, 588 | 87, 685 316 | 596,424 | 29,058 | 62,142 | 47,662 | 55, 596 
Magee ~ ota a- 823, 963 | 7,257 | 75,640 299 | 549,889 | 29,364 | 60,258 | 46,875 | 54, 381 
TEE gece caer ~ = 2 782,529 | 6,395 61, 204 241 | 528,032 | 28, 523 58, 795 | 47, 837 51, 502 
Females 
ee ae ne ene Reapers 174, 078 413 BE ices irensen af 38, 7! 10, 226 13, 412 
ey Sa ee eee | 178, 367 421 TO thwicnceee iS 2 Seer 38, 519 | 10, 324 13, 383 
Magen... cata abooes 179, 648 ee | @ TOR ae cece  . 7. 39, 230 | 10, 561 13, 708 
AM. ... odio an tdiernsoe 181, 666 746 pee if | ee 39, 946 | 11,136 13, 991 
MAW: ccsunoteanne tie 182, 729 761 gy eee 136, G30 [........ 40, 568 | 11, 039 14, 157 
ee. oe aed 184, 145 881 | 7 Seenee 230, oe {....-... 41,600 | 11,189 | 14,391 
IE «ate nea saaedemcnioiw eerie 182, 902 1,015 2 ee oS eee 40, 871 | 10, 719 14, 527 
RO: bccidemenecene 185, 625 638 i | Sea 118, Obs j........ , 546 | 10, 807 14, 492 
SeNtOINDOE. .0<s0sss~-s~ 191, 212 767 > fy Snare 5 41,372 | 10, 888 14, 233 
ne who edewsd cca 190, 739 678 (co & See i § 41, 520 | 11, 674 14, 083 
Maven ase | 183,626 535 ee ee 256 1968 j.= ==... 40, 223 | 11,613 | 14,303 
ji eae eae 175, 921 455 DOW te ccc 2 3 ee 40, 12,446 | 14, 237 
Both sexes 
JSORUOET dle dsncckswns« 988,447 | 6,186 | 46, 346 275 | 698, 863 | 26,176 | 94,322 | 54,135 | 62,144 
DOONUNES Geaweutstwes— 1,013,083 | 6,228 | 46, 779 241 | 721,930 | 26, 981 94,392 | 54,537 | 61, 995 
MesGh.... avtessuisasiucs 1, 037, 784 | 7,014 | 54,814 306 | 732,769 | 27,284 | 96,967 | 55,005 | 63,625 
RAN. . cctinddasse nn ance 1, 064,318 | 8, 687 , 568 389 | 740,310 | 26, 184 | 100, 341 | 56,034 | 65, 805 
DS. .<caetbdseweuesen 1, 085, 395 | 8,935 | 76, 626 378 | 747,806 | 25,506 | 102,436 | 56,236 | 67,472 
PENG... .cidncitatcnncawsden x , 685 | 10,193 | 85, 393 380 | 745,450 | 26,246 | 104,824 | 57,041 | 68, 158 
SOT ..« edd tednwe nak ‘ , 880 | 10,915 | 91, 734 319 | 741, 309 | 25,488 | 103, 759 | 56, 994 69, 362 
BO iii ak nnn "250 | 9,696 | 91, 275 293 | 734,195 | 27,627 | 103, 262 | 57,508 | 70,394 
SeptemBOP cis cncs5.4- 1,091,572 | 9,476 | 87,478 308 | 733,579 | 28,247 | 105, 140 | 58, 051 69, 293 
ORDER Ciieteic let. 1, 078, 210 | 9, 266 | 87, 857 316 | 719,036 | 29,058 | 103, 662 | 59,336 | 69, 679 
November..-...--.----- 1, 007, 589 | 7,792 | 75,806 | 299 | 666,075 | 29, 364 | 101, 081 | 58,488 | 68, 684 
DCCC vccsngs canes. 450 | 6,850 | 61, 363 241 | 635,976 | 28,523 | 99,475 | 60,283 | 65,739 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks 
80, 662 92 | 2,372 19 | 42,911 273 19, 766 | 7, 963 7, 266 
$1, 290 93 2, 393 19 | 43,405 273 19, 856 7, 937 7, 314 
81, 974 100 | 2,435 19 | 43, 760 273 19,922 | 8,026 7, 439 
82, 524 103 | 2,454 19 | 44,004 273 19,975 | 8,119 7, 577 
83, 059 98 | 2,490 18 | 44, 194 273 | 20,265 | 8,117 7, 604 
83, 873 97 | 2,514 18 | 44, 703 273 | 20,473 | 8, 137 7, 658 
84, 761 96 543 17 | 45, 234 273 | 20,632 | 8, 228 7, 738 
85, 400 99 | 2,553 17 | 45, 422 273 | 20,879 | 8, 287 7, 870 
85, 208 97 | 2,584 17 | 45, 266 273 | 20,815 | 8,307 7, 849 
84, 807 97 | 2,541 18 | 45,011 273 | 20,756 | 8,333 7, 778 
84, 609 98 | 2,581 18 | 44,811 273 | 20,782 | 8,314 7, 732 
84, 189 96 | 2,552 18 | 44,413 273 | 20,772 | 8,314 7, 751 
82, 076 279 | 2,242 12 | 33, 720 133 | 23,083 | 16, 429 6, 178 
. 82, 669 321 2, 251 12 | 34,012 133 | 23,241 | 16,357 6, 342 
83, 223 346 | 2, 267 12 | 34,276 133 | 23,416 | 16, 389 6, 384 
84, 091 393 2, 291 13 | 34,377 133 | 23,721 | 16,619 6, 544 
84, 614 367 | 2,310 14} 34,613 133 | 23,923 | 16, 608 6, 646 
85,190} 310] 2,392 14| 34,875| 133] 24,137 | 16,481 |. 6,848 
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TaBLE 5.—NUMBER EMPLOYED ON THE 15TH OF EACH MONTH IN 1929 IN 


GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUP, BY SEX AND INDUSTRY GROUPS—Conti: 


Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks—Continued 








All indus- 


Sex and month rhe va 





Females—Continued 
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| Mining 
Manu-| and 
factures quarry- 
| ing 


SEE 
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80. 048 | 
79, 008 | 





24, 363 
24, 410 
24, 418 
24, 250 
24.315 
24, 316 


42, 849 
43, 097 
43, 338 
43, 696 
44, 188 
44, 610 
44, 995 
45, 289 
45, 233 
45, 006 
45, 097 
45, 088 





Trade, 
whole- 
Sale 
and 
retail 


16, 693 


16, 757 | 


16, 987 
17, 119 


17, 371 | 


17, 783 


24, 392 
24, 204 
24, 415 
24, 738 
24, 725 
24, 618 
24, 921 
25, 044 
25, 294 
25, 452 
25, 685 
26, 097 





Sales people (not traveling) 
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32, 574 
32, 481 
33, 241 
33, 995 


| 34, 443 


34, 774 | 
34, 865 | 
35, 149 | 
35, 953 | 


| 36, 523 | 
| 36, 751 | 
| 37, 829 | 


28, 803 | 
28, 669 
30, 703 
31, 387 
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32, 072 
30, 516 
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Table 6 shows for 1929 the maximum and minimum employment 
and also the variation in number employed in each of the three 
gencral occupation groups, the data for each occupation group being 
given by industry groups. 


TasLE 6.—MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM EMPLOYMENT IN EACH GENERAL OCCUPA- 
TION GROUP, 1929, BY SEX AND INDUSTRY GROUPS 


Wage earners 








Variation from 


Minimum maximum 


© | ‘s Per 
Number | Month Number eunt 





Sex and industry group 











All industries y 782, 529 | December | 134, 449 








ISR pT nara r 5,773 | January 4, 127 
Construction 7 46, 214 | do 45, 364 
Fisheries 389 i 241 | February and 148 
December. 
Manufactures 528, 032 103, 735 
Mining and quarrying-..-.--------- November-..-.| 25, 488 3, 876 
Service ' September.._.| 55,620 8, 148 
Trade, wholesale and retail ‘ 43, 909 | d | 3,928 
Transportation and public utilities..| 55, 902 | ; 48, 612 








Females 


| | 
All industries September.--_-| 174, 078 








Agriculture i 413 
Construction September and 132 
October. | 
123, 780 | September_-.--| 107,944 | December----- 
41,600 | J 38,519 | February 
Trade, wholesale and retail | 12,446 10,226 January 
Transportation and public utilities_.| 14, 527 13, 383 February 





Both sezes 
All industries 4 958, 450 | December | 141, 430 











Agriculture 10, 915 6,186 | January 4, 729 
Construction 91, 734 46,346 .....do 45, 388 
Fisheries Cee.) AMO... 255. 241 | February and 148 
December. 
Manufactures 747, 806 635, 976 December 111, 830 
Mining and quarrying | 29,364 | November....| 25,488 | July 3, 876 
105,140 | September..._| 94,322 | January 10, 818 
Trade, wholasale and retail 60, 283 | D 54, 135 |.-...do 
Transportation and public utilities..| 70,394 3 61, 995 























Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks 








Males 
80, 662 














os 
non oO 


92 
September....| 2,372 
January to 17 


-“-o 
Ses go 


42, 911 
(?) 


-o 
SPOS on 
“10 Ww o 


19, 766 | January 
7,937 | February 
sportation and pubiic utilities__- 7, 266 | January_..._.- 
Females 
All industries November....| 82,076 4, 568 


Agriculture 393 279 114 
Construction 2,415 | October 2, 242 173 


1 Not computed owing to small number involved. ? Fluctuation for office help not reported. 
240388° —30——2 [1307] 
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TABLE 6.—MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM EMPLOYMENT IN EACH GENERAL OCCUPA. 
TION GROUP, 1929, BY SEX AND INDUSTRY GROU PS—Continued ; 


Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks—Continued 











Sex and industry group 








Females—Continued 
Fisheries 


Trade, wholesale and retail 
Transportation and public utilities_. 


Both sezes 
All industries 
Agriculture 


Construction 
Fisheries 


Manufactures 
Mining and quarrying 


Trade, wholesale and retail 
Transportation and public utilities__ 


Maximum 


Number 


Minimum 





Month 





17,7 
6, 911 








May to Octo- 
ber. 





September 
December... _-} 
September ---| 


January to 

March. 
January-.-..---- 
( 








April to June 
and October. 


September --- 





76, 631 
(2 


42, 849 
24, 294 
13, 444 


January to 
March, July 
to Septem- 
ber, Novem- | 
ber and De- 





January-------| 
February 
January 





Variatio: 
maxi 


Number 





Sales people (not traveling) 





Trade, wholesale and retail 
Transportation and public utilities__ 


Females 
All industries 


pO EDO DLL ES TTL 
Construction 


vice 
Trade, wholesale and retail 
Transportation and public utilities- - 


Both sexes 


Trade, wholesale and retail 
Transportation and public utilities__. 





103 

1, 194 
3 

9, 529 


8, 303 
82, 459 





1, 027 


101, 861 





December... -- 








do 
February - ---- 


February 








September... 


16, 214 


se) 
12 


147 























1 Not com 
? Fluctuation for office help not re 


3 One male employed throughout year. 


ted owing to small number involved. 
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The peak of employment for males in all industries (the total for 
the several industry groups) was reached by wage earners in July; 
hy bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks in August; and by 
sales people (not traveling) in December. The low point of em- 
ployment during the a was reached by wage earners in December 
and by each of the other two occupation groups in January. 

The peak of employment for females in all industries was reached 
by wage earners in September; by bookkeepers, stenographers, and 
oflice clerks in November; and by sales people (not traveling) in 
December. The low point of employment during the year was 
reached in January by the first two occupational groups and in 
February by sales people (not traveling). 

Charts 8 and 9 show in graphic form the fluctuation of employ- 
ment of male wage earners and of female wage earners in all industries 
for the six years 1924 to 1929. . 
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CHART 8.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF MALE WAGE 
EARNERS, 1924-1929 














Table 7 presents a comparison of the employment fluctuation for 
males and females in all industries and in four industry groups 
which employ large numbers both of males and of females. The 
comparisons are for each of the three general occupation groups. 


TABLE 7.—PER CENT OF VARIATION FROM MAXIMUM EMPLOYMENT OF MALES 
ee Se oo IN GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUPS, 1929, BY SPECIFIED IN- 
S Ss 








Bookkeepers, 


sten ers, | Sales people 
Wage earners oe office | (mot traveling) 
Industry group clerks 





Males Males | Females Males | Females 





5.3] 11.4| 344 


6.1 8.4 
3. 15. 
4. 35. 
7. () 





1 
1 


5. 
5. 
8. 
0. 


1 




















' Not computed owing to small number involved. 
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Among wage earners a decidedly greater per cent of fluctuation of 
employment is shown for males than for females in all industries, jp 
manufactures, in service, and in transportation and public utilities 
Females show twice as great a fluctuation in employment in trace as 
do males. 

Among bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks, the per cent 
of variation is practically the same for males and for females in 4]! 
industries, in manufactures, and in service. Females show a decidedly 
greater fluctuation than do males in employment in trade and jp 
transportation and public utilities. 

In the nontraveling sales group, the females show a greater per 
cent of fluctuation of employment than do males in each of the in- 
dustry groups. The difference is very marked in trade and also 
in all industries. This difference in trade is due largely to the great 
increase in the number of saleswomen employed for the holiday busi- 
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CHART 9.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALE WAGE 
EARNERS, 1924-1929 


ness. If December be omitted from consideration the variation 
during the first 11 months of 1929 was 11.6 per cent for salesmen and 
17 per cent for saleswomen. 

In this general occupation group the taking on of the large extra 
force of saleswomen in December also accounts for a considerable 
part of the difference between males and females in all industries, 
as 93.2 per cent of the saleswomen reported in 1929 were in trade and 
only 67.2 per cent of the salesmen were in that industry group. 


Fluctuation of Employment, by Counties 


Tus section deals with fluctuation of employment in 1929 in the 
eight most populous counties of Ohio. Mining and quarrying ire 
not included in the county data, but with those exceptions the 
industries covered are the same as in the preceding sections of this 
study—agriculture, construction, fisheries, manufactures, service, 
trade, and transportation and public utilities, Table 8 shows the 
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FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT IN OHIO 15 


number of establishments reporting from each of the eight counties. 
The principal cities in the eight counties are Cleveland in Cuyahoga, 


Columbus in Franklin, Cincinnati in Hamilton, Toledo in Lucas, 
Youngstown in Mahoning, Dayton in Montgomery, Canton in Stark, 
and Akron in Summit. 


qasie 8.—-NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOY- 
MENT IN EIGHT SPECIFIED COUNTIES, 1929 (FOR ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT 
MINING AND QUARRYING) 


All in- | Allin- | 

dustries dustries | 
except Manu- | except Manu- 
ini factures | mining | factures 

and | 

quarrying’ 





County 








Cuyahoga 2,005 || Mahoning | 1, 277 | 186 
Franklin 538 || Montgomery 1, 740 | 476 
Hamilton 1, 536 || Stark 1, 395 309 

: 567 1, 708 | 329 














Table 9 shows the number employed on the 15th of each month in 
1929 in each of the eight counties. These figures, which are presented 
by sex, are the totals for the seven industry groups previously 
enumerated. 


TaBLE 9.-NUMBER EMPLOYED ON THE 15TH OF EACH MONTHIN EIGHT SPECIFIED 
COUNTIES, 1929, BY SEX (ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT MINING AND QUARRYING) 








| 


Hamil- Laces Maho- | Mont- 


Cuya- | : 
Sex and month | hoga py n 
County | Y | County 


Stark | Summit 


County | count gomery County | County 


| ounty | County 








45,421 | 114,997 | 73,349 | 41, 482 
46,056 | 115,214 | 78,377 | 41,772 
47, 320 77, 564 | 43,159 
48, 690 | 120,481 | 79,682 | 43, 428 
50, 007 | 1: 78, 197 
50, 387 76, 412 
50, 444 74, 682 
50, 551 68, 536 
50, 77 , 87 68, 878 
50, 005 65, 762 
47, 330 60, 136 
46, 524 58, 948 


19, 771 20, 643 
20, 109 20, 958 
20, 578 21, 256 
20, 608 21, 570 
21, 979 
20, 463 21, 381 
21, 458 
20, 678 
20, 945 
20, 461 
19, 312 
19, 017 
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The maximum and minimum employment in each of the cigh; 
counties, the months in which these extremes occurred, and the per 
cent of variation from the maximum are shown in Table 10 {vr qj 
industries except mining and quarrying. The average number ey). 
ployed in each county as computed from the 12 monthly reports 
given in the preceding table, are also shown. 


TaBLE 10.—MAXIMUM, MINIMUM, AND AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT IN EIGHT PECI. 
FIED COUNTIES, 1929, BY SEX (ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT MINING AND QI! LARRY. 
ING) 








; Variation 
Maximum Minimum from maxi- 
mum 





Sex and county 


ra Num- | Per 
Number Month ber cent 





‘ December.-_| 28, 095 
ent “ape January---.| 357 
| 9, 


aria December. 

| koh ae ees. 

Montgomery y January -__- 
t 


Stark 4 d wer * eine 


October _-_- f January ---- 
December_. a UES 
October__--_- 
RE 


Montgomery i; 
Stark 7 7 1, 074 
2, 830 | 


-| 33, 705 
6, 129 
eo:....)13: 373 . 
L 101, 252 i 965 -| 23, 287 | 23. 
Mahoning 54, 324 d 8, 818 | 16.: 

Montgomery c 74, 746 January_...| 10,114 | 13.5 
Stark , d December._| 6, 508 | 12. 

107, 345 do___._| 16,794 | 15.6 | 























The peak of employment for males in all industries (not including 
mining and quarrying) was in April in Lucas County; in June in 
Summit; in July in Cuyahoga, peutotoer®, and Stark; in August 
in Mahoning; and in September in Franklin and Hamilton. ‘The 
low point of employment was in January in Franklin, Hamilton, and 
Montgomery Counties and in December in Cuyahoga, Lucas, \a- 
honing, Stark, and Summit. 

The peak of employment for females was in May in Lucas County; 
in June in Summit; in October in Cuyahoga and Hamilton; ani in 
December in Franklin, Mahoning, Montgomery, and Stark. The 
low point of employment was in January in Cu ahoga, Franklin, 
Mahoning, Montgomery, and Stark Counties; in July in Hamilton; 
and in December in Lucas and Summit. 

For males the per cent of variation from maximum employment 
was highest (26 per cent) in Lucas County, Mahoning County being 
next highest (19.8 per cent), lowest (7.9 per cent) in Hamilton County, 
and second lowest (10.5 per cent) in Franklin County. 
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Lucas County also showed the highest variation for females, 13.5 
per cent; Stark County the second highest, 12.2 per cent; Hamilton 
County the lowest, 7.1 per cent; and Mahoning County the second 
lowest, 8.8 per cent. 

The order of the eight counties with respect to average number of 
employees of both sexes in 1929 in all industries (not including 
mining and quarrying) was Cuyahoga, Hamilton, Summit, Lucas, 
Montgomery, Franklin, Mahoning, and Stark. 

In Table 11 the number employed on the 15th of each month in 
each county is given for the three general occupation groups—wage 
earners; bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks; and sales people 
(not traveling): 

Taste 11.-NUMBER EMPLOYED ON THE 15TH OF EACH MONTH IN EACH GENERAL 


OCCUPATION GROUP IN EIGHT SPECIFIED COUNTIES, 1929, BY SEX (ALL INDUS- 
TRIES EXCEPT MINING AND QUARRYING) 


Wage earners 















































. | 

| Cuya- Frankli Hamil- L Maho- | Mont- Stark | Summit 
Sex and month | hoga nD) ton acas ning | gomery |. 8" youn 
County County | q ounty County County | County County | County 

Males | 
ORS ST | 170,816 | 36,661 | 93,768 | 64,078 | 36,522] 41,334) 32,993 65, 313 
eee MRS SRR rk ee 178,045 | 37,229) 93,891 | 68,960| 36,743 | 42,811 | 34, 399 66, 764 
Ss ea | 185,039 | 38,221 | 96,777} 68,055 | 38,057 | 44,656 | 35, 621 68, 291 
REC R IE eae ae | 189,610 | 39, 363 4 70,042 | 38,243] 46,510] 36,594 69, 996 
RRC ERE 195,435 | 40,564 | 100,630 | 68,432 | 39,743 | 48,653] 37,603 71, 577 
1 RRR A ets eee See 195,935 | 40,872 101,410] 66,563 40,468 | 49,604] 37, 632 73, 367 
| ERS PENT ee eee 196, 283 | 40,950 | 101,814 64,839 | 40,341 49,638 | 37, 706 73, 007 
ES EE Sa | 194,446 ; 11,010 | 101,558 | 58,757 | 41,051; 48,665 | 37,327 70, 662 
SS eee | 193,543 | 41,125 | 102,413 | 59,086 | 40,155 | 47,246 35, 288 68, 242 
Oe eae 2s | 40, 326 | 101,687 | 55,928 | 39,461 47,211 35,380 283 
PIII I ice oannninags | 175,940 | 37,648 | 99,062 | 50,382 | 32,659! 45, 087 32, 388 62, 157 
pO Se ee ee | 167,515 | 36,667 | 94,539 | 49,153] 31,934) 41,816] 31,201 59, 511 

Females 
NY ee aidan ocatncwes 43,967 | 11,683 | 30,794) 12,626 3, 767 9, 302 3, 737 14, 797 
Soe Res Sone 967 | 11,965} 31,572) 12,859 3, 773 9, 628 3, 831 15, 154 
i Se 45,974 | 12,212} 30,504] 12,962 3,808 | 10,101 3, 948 15, 384 
0 RRS 0 ES SS 588 | 12,172] 30,488] 13,133 3,864 |} 10, 188 4,191 16, 000 
| SSRIS: oe, ae GE 47,088 | 12,302} 29,894] 13,257 3,971 | 10,310 4, 297 16, 184 
TGS) Ee 47,461 | 12,018 | 29,751} 12,780 4,052 | 10,357 4, 349 16, 475 
| MRA 8 46,954} 11,687) 29,782) 12,825 3,936 | 10, 338 4, 357 16, 251 
RN 47,956 | 11,912/ 31,485); 12,046 3,900} 10,151 4, 308 15, 856 
ha a ee aati 50, 181 12,016 | 32,310); 12, 205 3, 946 10, 410 4, 290 15, 549 
ee cc ous 50, 12,238 | 32,952) 11,590 3,916 | 10,542 4, 289 14, 957 
ee 48, 652 12, 333 | 32, 568 10, 547 3, 893 10, 352 4, 054 13, 872 
ea eee 47,953 | 12,133 20,172; 10,448 3, 931 9, 876 3, 911 13, 119 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks 
Males 

0 BR re 22, 776 4,908 | 13, 365 5, 391 3, 239 4, 753 2, 713 6, 764 
OS EE ee 22, 886 4,940 | 13,431 5, 544 3, 273 4, 859 2, 706 6, 808 
ee oneninns 23, 141 4,974 | 13,514 5, 598 3, 290 4, 821 2, 763 6, 867 
GBA.) oe aa 23, 5,008 | 13,579 5, 615 3, 330 4, 858 2, 783 6, 934 
__ Das SS 23, 563 5,050 | 13, 687 5, 642 3, 330 4, 867 2, 802 6, 966 
RRs co 23, 860 5,068 | 13,795 5, 701 3, 377 4, 939 2, 819 7, 03 
EEE TT 24, 110 5,058 | 13,948 5, 718 3, 438 5, 028 2, 870 7, 180 
k's aR 24, 357 5,084 | 14, 027 5, 645 3, 442 5, 092 2, 903 7, 262 
eae 24, 5,004 | 14,095 5, 679 3, 453 5, 101 2, 906 7, 197 
ae 24, 218 5,078 | 13,978 5, 696 3, 449 5, 022 2, 902 7, 110 
aR 24, 5,126 | 14,008 5, 626 3, 356 4, 996 2, 889 6, 994 
I ibiidthnenninenaae 24,052} 5,171 | 14,085| 5,619] 3,317] 4,944| 2,873 6, 891 
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TABLE 11.—NUMBER EMPLOYED ON THE 15TH OF EACH MONTHIN EACH GEN ERAL 
OCCUPATION GROUP IN EIGHT SPECIFIED COUNTIES, 1929, BY SEX (ALL INDUg 
TRIES EXCEPT MINING AND QUARRYING)—Continued i: 
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Table 12 shows for each of the eight counties the maximum 
minimum employment and the variation in each of the three general 
occupation groups. 
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Tape GROUP _IN EIGHT SPECIFIED COUNTIES, 1920, BY SEX (ALL INDUSTRIES 
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—MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM EMPLOYMENT IN EACH GENERAL OCCUPA- 










































































EXCEPT MINING AND QUARRYING) 
Wage earners 
Variation 
Maximum Minimum from 
maximum 
Sex and county = ees posal 
| | 
Number Month N umber Month |Number ba 
Males 
Cuyahoga..------- ce i ee 106; 206: | Tale... c-....2 167,515 | December__| 28,768 | 14.7 
aii dinkinccemic <adetocinsesinindd 41,125 | September._--| 36,661 | January....( 4,464 | 10.9 
SE biibeiiniinsonnnentibaneiuieee 103, 413 |... MR out 93, 768 |....- ae 8, 645 8.4 
BE elit ah nese cme sinnameyntitrhintne 70, 042 | April...-.---- 49,153 | December__| 20,889 | 29.8 
Mahoning- - - ------- SEE SES LEE EEL A: 41,051 | August.......- 31, 934 |...-- do.....| O71: 222 
Montgomery..-------- SRO Pao ae 2 i Se | ers 41,334 | January_.--| 8,304! 16.7 
ee arin hecinn en adsieomnrentels St, fee 12s. <2 Sea ees 31,201 | December_.| 6,505 | 17.3 
ii ttnrecA neh des a aenlscntnain ng niptes 73, 367 | June....-.----- 59, 511 |....- Diane 13,856 | 18.9 
Females | | 
 iiniliie sd snitcncnnnenctnnsied | 50,855 | October------. 43,967 | January...-| 6,888 | 13.5 
hs aitiiaknanineepaneaiwbibens 12,333 | November....| 11, 683 |....- 650 5.3 
CESARE | 32,952 | October... _.-- 29,172 | December..| 3,780 | 11.5 
hi i niieicernbeuibeswbneek | 13,257 | May....-.-..- 10, 448 |..--- do..---| 2,809] 21.2 
Sea MS eee et. 2k cS 3, 767 | January---- 285 7.0 
I Go a wicca bene eae eeint | 10,542 | October.-.-..-- Se ee ee 1,240 | 11.8 
as envnunauniats rt 2h “Sees & 3 os... 620 | 14.2 
EPR RES Re eee earn mee ease ree | 16,475 | Fame. ......... 13,119 | December__| 3,356 | 20.4 
| 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks 
Males | | 
Ne hina, alacwibiin asst inner hace tial 24, 357 | AM .......- 22,776 | January..--| 1, 581 6.5 
TN ae | 5,171 | December-..--- 4,908 |....- RR 263 5.1 
ae ee aow eb harwit one | 14,098 | November...-| 13, 365 |----- a 733 5.2 
ie iso ahs wer ohetiesidtncishpas Sec ntact ae > fe ee ie fa ee 327 &7 
Den op aielbee eal | 3,453 | September..--| 3,239 |.._-- | 214 6.2 
a pica sass omaiinent <a ae ____ ERS i: 2 qo... . 348 6.8 
a 2 eS eR ones eae Be «3 hae eS 2,7 February - - 200 6.9 
son Xs sochal im oarmetoae ee 7,908 | August........ 6, 764 | January-_-- 498 6.9 
Females 
ESTEE 2 ee ae ee 24,558 | August__....-- 23,212 | January...-| 1,346 5.5 
eo Los kre | 6,283 | December.---- -t;, oe _ 504 8.0 
Et eo oes ow bate anata 14, 625 |_..-- Geena 13, 956 | February - - 669 4.6 
Pb whcdccccicccenvedcectnentes . BF. eee : January_--- 337 5.3 
EE EN ep a a a er | 2,608 |..... MR oo 2,476 |_---- eee 133 §.1 
GEE a Re ee 5,066 | November_...| 4, 714 |.---- ee 352 6.9 
bad waiennicnenesetenecenaed 3,033 | August_.....-- 2.08 1... eo... 233 i 
ee pews ie 7f. ae & Ot j_..-. Ob... .- 363 6.8 
Sales people (not traveling) 
Males 
in ciwkivisrennncesévonnsnn 12,740 | December_-.-- 10, 938 | January..--| 1,802] 14.1 
a ae or. a eS Gee leonss : aS 834 | 17.8 
ils is a emiidaedienstinnk 8,610 |____- Re , 864 |.___- is <. 746) 8.7 
ET RR ee te pe ee ae tg oe | 3, 873 | February -- 303 7.3 
Ne SI. 1,967 | November_...| 1,721 | January-_--- 246 | 12.5 
6 ticncinnuntnhnnmassditin 2,942 | December__.-- 2, 663 |__._. ie iis 279 9.5 
eae eee 1, 639 | September and 3 3 age aes 178 | 10.9 
ctober. 
SE Ritiiiinddnttnccncesnuckinencos 3,052 | December..--- 2, 689 |....- ta since 363 | 11.9 
Females 
ed 11, 250 | December... .- 7,384 | January....| 3,866 | 34.4 
os... sansonuecn 3, 489 |. __- eee. 2,257 | February-.| 1,232] 35.3 
(| SR SRR SEE 676 Lu ee 3, 843 |..._- i 1,872 | 32.8 
i RRS eRe aee 2,543 | November....| 1,991 | January_.-- 552 | 21.7 
RRR RES. 1,779 | December-___-- e.g ee aa 462 | 26.0 
ss inne cadececnans 2, 818 |__.-. See 1,850 | February -- 968 | 34.4 
ccc ee Ce is.2 Mi esicninacacs 1,173 | January__-- 770 | 39.6 
i (RRS | 2,901 |...-. | ae 1,913 | February -- 988 | 34.1 
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For males the peak of employment for wage earners in each of the 
counties came from one to three months earlier than it did for }yook. 
keepers, stenographers, and office clerks. The maximum for salesiney 
was reached in December in six of the eight counties. 

For females the peak of employment for wage earners for seven of 
the eight counties came one or two months earlier than it dic fo; 
bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks. The maxim fo; 
saleswomen was reached in December in seven of the eight counties 

For both male and female wage earners the highest per cent of 
variation occurred in Lucas County. The lowest per cent for male 
wage earners was in Hamilton and for female wage earners in Franklin 
County. 

For bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks the highest per 
cent of variation for males was in Stark and Summit and for feiales 
in Franklin County. The lowest per cent for males was in Franklin 
and for females in Hamilton County. 

For sales people (not traveling) the highest per cent of variation 
for males was in Franklin and for females in Stark County. The 
lowest per cent both for males and for females was in Lucas County. 

Table 13 shows the number employed in manufactures on the 
15th of each month in 1929 in each of the eight counties: 


TABLE 13.—NU MBER EMPLOYED ON THE 15TH OF EACH MONTH IN MANUFACTURES 
IN EIGHT SPECIFIED COUNTIES, 1929, BY SEX 
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Comparisons of maximum and minimum employment in manu- 
factures are Shown for the eight counties in Table 14: 


ju 14.-MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURES IN EIGHT 
—_ SPECIFIED COUNTIES, 1929, BY SEX 








— | 























| } 
: = | Variation from 
Maximum Minimum | maximum 
Sex and county | ee A cain AR ie | 
Number Month (Number | Month _ umber =. 
Males | 
Oe ME te AREY Se ROS ewe 150,730 | May-.-.---- 127,595 | December-_-} 23,135 | 15.3 
to snctnahaedeventeniebinn 25, 241 |...--do....-. 22, 866 |..--- | a 2,375 | 9.4 
I eer cremsscsanentehetiewenes | 72,332 | Geptember-.| 67, 287 |-..-- PP. 2n00e 5,045; 7.0 
REG ORS" EI Scott one | 58,739 | February.-| 36,679 | November-| 22,060) 37.6 
ES NEALE EE I ae pa ee | 35,233 | August.___- 71, 50 |....- ae... 7,728 | 21.9 
ee Ae Se Cea eee | 41,962 | June. .....- 34, 757 | December-- 7, 225 17.2 
A SIE LONE LER TN 32,089 | May.--..-- 26, 344 |... idncss 5,745 | 17.9 
OS RRR oc ET RRS tes 65,014 | Jume..__--- 53, 546 |....- ae | 11,468} 17.6 
Females | 
Ee ER ee een EN Te | 40,647 | October....| 34,652 | January...-| 5,995 | 14.7 
Franklin i a es 8, 227 March...-- rH ‘3 oe es 459 5.6 
ESS SR ead Come Mee | 27,409 | October_.-.| 23,432 | December_.| 3,977 | 14.5 
la 11,000.) Diay...... Sie 1.....00s....- 3,102 | 26.5 
(| EES RS WORT Lge | 2,501 | November} 2,358 | February-- 143 5.7 
TN bois non ne oe ae coneaacee ee | 9,868 | October...-| 8,801 | January-._. 1,067 | 10.8 
UI ee hs atatmnmnnecesanie ne 4,279 | August.___- ee ee | SSeheet 609 | 14.2 
Ss Ee eee ee ee ee 15, 765 | June....... 12,449 | December..| 3,316] 21.0 
Both sezes 
ne es Eee ce ee ents 187,921 | September -| 164,996 | December__| 22,925 | 12.2 
NNN pe te is ba eee 33,435 | May....... i? oe 2, 704 8.1 
RE ETS EE ey ES nT | 99,375 | September-| 90,719 |____- ee 8, 656 8.7 
SSIS ae = SECS oe eek Seas | 70,286 | February__} 45,460 | November_| 24,826 | 35.3 
I a i ee es ee | 37,668 | August_.... 30, 006 |___-- aera 7,662 | 20.3 
es a nen seulceas | 51,789 | June_._-_-- 43,769 | December_-| 8,020; 15.5 
SK... stash ee dNbacees wacbacsbavtasbacucwe | 36501) May......- 30, 143 }__._- * eee 6, 148 16.9 
OS REE SENS ED Oe a Sem al | 80,779 | June.....-- 65, 905 |..... ” aa 14, 784 18.3 








In manufactures in 1929 the peak of employment for males was 
reached in February in Lucas County; in May in Cuyahoga, Franklin, 
and Stark; in June in Montgomery and Summit; in August in 
Mahoning; and in September in Hamilton. Minimum employment 
for males occurred in November in Lucas and Mahoning and in 
December in the other six counties. 

The peak of employment for females in manufactures was reached 
in March in Franklin; in May in Lucas; in June in Summit; in 
August in Stark; in October in Cuyahoga, Hamilton, and Montgomery; 
om in November in Mahoning. Minimum employment for females 
occurred in January in Cuyahoga, Franklin, Montgomery, and Stark 
Counties; in February in ype sat tis and in December in Hamilton, 
Lucas, and Summit. 

Lucas County had the highest per cent of fluctuation both for 
males and for females in manufactures, Mahoning stood second 
highest for males and Summit for females. Hamilton County had 


- aga per cent of fluctuation for males and Franklin County for 
emales. 
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Unemployment of Males in Ohio as Measured by Fluctuation of Employment 
1929 ne 


THE REPORT to which reference was previously made,' covering the 
years 1924 to 1928, presents a discussion of the measurement of tinem. 
ployment of males in Ohio derived from the figures showing fluctyg. 
tion of employment for the five years. This section of the presen; 
report will carry forward the discussion of unemployiment of males fo 
the year 1929. 

This report covers for 1929 practically all establishments in Ohio 
regularly employing three or more persons as well as a number 
employing fewer than three, in all industry groups in the State except 
interstate transportation and governmental agencies. The industry 
groups included are manufactures, construction, mining and quarry. 
ing, service, wholesale and retail trade, transportation and public 
utilities, agriculture, and fisheries. The total number of establish. 
ments included is 43,160. 

The general occupation groups covered are wage earners; bhook- 
keepers, stenographers, and office clerks; and sales people (not travel- 
ing). For practically all men in these general occupation groups, 
who are physically and mentally fit, work is generally an economic 
necessity. Some skilled wage earners will make but little effort to 
secure work during the dull season in their particular trade, but the 
great majority of men, physically and mentally fit, who earn their 
living as wage earners, clerks, or salesmen are employed either full 
time or part time, or are involuntarily idle. 

The peak of employment for males in Ohio in 1929 in the eight 
industry groups covered by this report came in July. At that time 
the 43,160 establishments reported 1,054,154 males employed. The 
same establishments reported 132,712, or 12.6 per cent, fewer males 
employed in December. January was the month of second lowest 
employment for males when the number was 110,634, or 10.5 per 
cent, less than the maximum. 

The reports from the 43,160 establishments cover for each month 
all wage earners; bookkeepers, stenographers, office clerks; and sales- 
men (not traveling). 

The opportunities for work for these 132,712 males in December 
would seem to come within the following possibilities: 

(a) To secure work with the same firms as traveling salesmen, 
superintendents or managers which are occupations not covered in 
this report. 

(6) To secure work in establishments employing fewer than three 

ersons. Comparatively few of these small establishments are 
included in this report. 

(c) To secure work in interstate transportation which is not covered 
by this report. . 

(d) To secure work in a governmental department or agency which 
as @ group is not covered by this report. 

(e) To go into business on their own account. 

(f) To secure work outside of Ohio. 


1 See Review for April, 1930, pp. 30-62: ‘‘ Fluctuation of Employment in Ohio, 1924 to 1928,’ by the same 
authors. A reprint of that report was also published as Report No. 20, of the division of labor statistics of 
the Department of Indust: Relations of Ohio. 
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The probabilities of securing work in December in the enumerated 
lines would be as follows: ; 

(2) The tendency was probably to reduce, rather than to increase, 
the number of traveling salesmen, superintendents, and managers 
during the period of the year when the employment of wage earners, 
bookkeepers, stenographers, office clerks, and salesmen (not traveling) 
was at the lowest point. » 

(b) The course of employment within establishments employing 
fewer than three persons probably follows rather closely the course 
in larger establishments; therefore few, if any additional, males could 
secure work in these small establishments. 

(c) According to monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission? covering Class I steam railroads in the United States, 
employment was 8.1 per cent lower in December than in July, 1929. 
Only one month in the year, January, shows lower employment. 
Interstate transportation by water would be practically closed during 
December. 

(4) Governmental departments and agencies generally hire their 
professional and clerical employees on a more or less permanent basis 
and there is seldom any rapid increase during periods of minimum 
employment in industry. The number of wage earners on Govern- 
ment undertakings would probably be at, or near, the minimum in 
December. 

(e) Comparatively few of the workers covered in this report could 
go into business for themselves except in some house to house can- 
vassing venture. : 

(f) It is probable that employment generally reaches its minimum 
in near-by industrial States at about the same period as it does in 
Ohio. 

An analysis of the possibilities and of the probabilities of securing 
work seems to establish rather conclusively that the great majority 
of males who worked in the 43,160 establishments in the eight 
industry groups during the busy months of 1929, and who were not 
employed by these establishments in December, were unemployed. 

Examination of conditions in July (the month of maximum employ- 
ment during 1929) indicates that probably a considerable number 
were unemployed even at that peak. It is impossible, of course, in 
this brief report to make any detailed analysis of localities or of 
firms. The industry group figures shown in Table 3 give some 
indication of conditions. In the industry groups the following 
conditions are shown: : 

(1) In manufactures, 4,845 fewer males were employed in July 
than in May; (2) in mining and quarrying, 3,876 fewer males were 
employed in J uly than in November; (3) in service, 880 fewer malés 
were employed in July than in September; (4) in trade, 4,612 fewer 
males were employed in July than in December; (5) in transporta- 
tion and public utilities, 1,211 fewer males were employed in July 
than in August; and (6) in fisheries, 72 fewer males were employed 
in July than in April. 

Only two industry groups, construction and agriculture, reached 
their maximum employment in July even though for all industries 
it represented the peak of employment for the year. It seems 





*See Labor Review for September, 1930, p. 192. 
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probable that some of the 15,496 males enumerated above i; the 
other six industry groups were unemployed at the highest point fo; 
the year, July. 

In conclusion we may omit undetermined factors such as the 
number unemployed in December in interstate transportation and 
on outside governmental activities and the number unemployed hy 
reason of inability to shift from one plant to another, from one 
industry to another, or from one locality to another, and the number 
who were unemployed for one reason or another in July in the eight 
industry groups covered by this report. 

We have, however, definite reports for the year 1929 from 43 169 
establishments which form practically a complete census of 4] 
establishments employing three or more persons in Ohio in manu- 
factures, construction, mining and quarrying, service, trade—w)hvole- 
sale and retail, transportation and public utilities, agriculture, and 
fisheries. The only groups omitted from this census are establish- 
ments employing fewer than three person, interstate transportation, 
and governmental departments and agencies. 

The definite reports for 1929 and for the five preceding years ay 
be summarized as follows: 

In 1929, 43,160 establishments reported 132,712, or 12.6 per cent, 
fewer males employed in December than in July, and an averave for 
the year (see Table 2) which was 49,871, or 4.7 per cent, less than 
the maximum. 

In 1928, 40,972 establishments reported 150,243, or 15.1 per cent, 
fewer males employed in January than in September, and an average 
for the year which was 54,138, or 5.4 per cent, less than the maximum. 

In 1927, 39,635 establishments reported 84,327, or 8.8 per cent, 
fewer males employed in December than in June, and an average {or 
the year which was 32,031, or 3.4 per cent, less than the maximum. 

In 1926, 37,159 establishments reported 92,372, or 9.3 per cent, 
fewer males employed in January than in September, and an average 
for the year which was 43,643, or 4.4 per cent, less than the maximum. 

In 1925, 34,605 establishments reported 98,445, or 10.4 per cent, 
fewer males employed in January than in October, and an average 
for the year which was 38,676, or 4.1 per cent, less than the maximum. 

In 1924, 31,715 establishments reported 58,616, or 6.6 per cent, 
fewer males employed in July than in April, and an average for the 
year which was 34,669, or 3.9 per cent, less than the maximum. 

For the 6-year period, 1924-1929, the month of minimum employ- 
ment for males in the industry groups covered in this report showed 
an average of 10.5 per cent below the month of maximum employ- 
ment, and the average employment for the year was 4.3 per cent 
léss than the maximum. 
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Workers’ Productive Associations in the United States in 1929' 


HE number of workers’ productive societies in the United States 
has decreased in recent years. At the time of the bureau’s 
cooperative study made in 1925 there were 39 associations of this type. 
One association was organized later that same year, but so far as the 
bureau is aware, none has been formed since that time. On the other 
hand, 17 have gone out of business and 2 are no longer cooperative 
in any respect. Thus there are only 20 productive associations left. 
Various fields of industry have been entered, from time to time, 
by workers’ cooperative enterprises. These include the manufacture 
of cigars, window glass, stoves, knit goods, cloth, shingles and lumber 
products, clothing (gloves, suits, shoes, hats), sanitary pottery, 
hoxes, and bakery goods, the operation of coal mines, the canning of 
fish, laundry operation, etc. 

Many of the societies were formed because of some motivating 
circumstance, without adequate study of the field which it was 
proposed to enter. In fact the field has often been such as to mean 
an inevitably dwindling business for the cooperative enterprise. 
The manufacture of articles by hand, in industries which if not 
wholly mechanical are rapidly becoming so, is a highly precarious 
undertaking. Thus, of the many cooperative plants manufacturing 
hand-blown window glass none remain, while only three factories 
manufacturing cigars by hand are still in operation. In other 
instances groups of miners have taken over from the owners unprofit- 
able mines and have worked them—in some instances successfully— 
but when the vein gave out the society was at anend. Other groups 
have entered highly competitive businesses where conditions were 
unusually difficult. Of the numerous shingle mills on the Pacific coast 
only a few remain, and these must compete not only with other 
shingle manufacturers, but also with the manufacturers of patent and 
fireproof roofings. 

That some of these cooperative groups have attained a considerable 
degree of success, however, must be put down to their credit. One 
such instance is that of a group of shoe workers which started 
its own factory 15 years ago. Each year has shown an expansion in 
business, until now it employs in the business an average of 270 
persons, does a business of nearly a million and a half dollars a year, 
and has accumulated a surplus of nearly $300,000. This success, 
in an industry as competitive and as subject to fluctuations of style 
as the manufacture of shoes, shows a high quality of management. 

In many instances the cooperative business was started as a result 
of a strike or lockout in the industry in which the men were employed, 
and the cooperative enterprise was looked upon as a means of givin 
employment to some of the members and possibly, also, as an adde 
factor in bringing to terms the employer against whom the strike was 
directed. When a satisfactory settlement was obtained there was 
in some cases a loss of interest in the cooperative enterprise. 





' This is the fifth of a series of articles on the cooperative movement in the United States in 1929. The 
previous articles were given in the Labor Review, as fellows: Wholesale societies, May, 1930 (pp. 108-110), 
gasoline filling stations, September, 1930 (pp. 11-18); consumers’ societies, October, 1930 (pp. 21-34); and 
credit unions, November, 1930 (pp. 1-11). 
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Workers’ societies may be handicapped by business inexperience 
and lack of knowledge of salesmanship and of market conditions 
They may therefore be at a disadvantage when it comes to disposing 
of their product. ; 

Mistakes in judgment may also result disastrously, as in the case of g 
society which after several years of profitable operation had built pa 
considerable surplus, which it used toward the purchase of an expen- 
sive building which was much larger than needed. Shortly after it had 
assumed this burden, a business depression occurred, sales fell, and the 
society, having used up its surplus and being unable to meet its 
obligations, had to close. 

Lack of adequate capital is another handicap and probably there 
have been many societies which have collapsed in adverse times but 
which could have succeeded if they had had funds enough to enable 
them to absorb some loss and tide over until conditions changed 
for the better. 

Internal difficulties may also present added problems. Some 
reports have spoken bitterly of the shortsightedness of the members 
in wanting to draw out all of the profits for immediate use and failing 
to see the importance and necessity of building up adequate reserves, 
Others have complained of the difficulty of maintaining harmonious 
relations among the members. One man who was one of the main- 
stays of a cooperative enterprise for the 25 years of its operation 
states his opinion that— 

Cooperative plans or institutions may sound ideal in theory but they are 
impossible in practice, because if the leader of such a group is sufficiently talented 
as to make the business a success, he can not and will not allow himself to be 


subjected to the indignities and unjust criticisms, not to speak of the remunera- 
tion which is invariably denied to him. 


In some instances outside factors which the organization was power- 
less to control have meant failure to the enterprise. Thus the 
exhausting of natural gas in some parts of Indiana where cooperative 
plants had been started put an end to many of these. In other 
instances failure was due to high prices of materials and an unstable 
market after the close of the World War; loss of factory by fire; the 
increasing competition of machine-made products, etc. 

Uncertain as the outlook is for this type of cooperation, it is possible 
that much could be done for such organizations through a central 
educational association such as is found in the consumers’ cooperative 
movement. The workers’ productive associations operate in various 
lines of business, it is true, but they all have common problems of 
capitalization, merchandising, accounting, organization of production, 
etc., upon which valuable information would be obtainable through 
some central body organized for this purpose. Such central organiza- 
tions have been formed in those foreign countries in which workers’ 
productive enterprises have attained any degree of development. 


General Characteristics of Cooperative Workshops 


Tue “ideal” workers’ productive society is composed of workers 
in the shop who have contributed all the capital of the enterprise 
and do all the work, the business being managed by men elected by 
and from the members. The worker-owners work on a wage basis, 
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hut receive in addition any profits made from the business, these 
‘eing divided among the members by various methods. 

The cooperative workshop, however, is exposed to a temptation 
not present in other forms of cooperation. In the consumers’ society, 
for instance, it is to the interest of the members to enlarge the mem- 
bership, for each new member increases the business of the society. 
The increased volume of business in turn reduces the percentage of 
overhead expense and increases the savings made in the business and 
therefore, also, the benefits accruing to each member. In the work- 
ers’ societies the situation is exactly reversed. Every additional 
member increases the number who must share in the profits, though 
not necessarily increasing the business done or the amount of profits 
to be shared. Each new member, therefore, is likely to be looked 
upon as reducing the profits of the others. Especially if the society 
achieves business success, there may develop an increasing tendency 
among the members to limit their numbers so as to retain all the 
savings from the business for themselves, and, if additional workers 
are needed, to secure these as employees, not as members. The 
impetus to such an attitude is also all the greater in a workers’ pro- 
ductive organization, inasmuch as the society represents the mem- 
bers’ livelihood; and as the matter is a serious one to them an exclu- 
sive membership policy is understandable and excusable. In direct 
proportion as this occurs, however, the society loses its cooperative 
character. 

Some unavoidable limitation upon membership is, of course, im- 
posed by the nature of the business or work carried on and this 
becomes greater with the degree of skill required. If the principle 
that all the members are to be workers in the business is observed, 
then obviously in a highly specialized undertaking, such, for instance, 
as the manufacture of shoes or hand-made window glass, only per- 
sons skilled in the various processes can be admitted to the society 
as members. 

The present study has disclosed varying degrees of cooperative- 
ness among the workers’ productive societies. Some of these coopera- 
tive companies are in reality more of the nature of trade-union or 
even joint-stock enterprises than of cooperative workshops and this 
fact is recognized by the companies themselves. In some cases the 
greater part of the capital has been furnished by the local trade- 
union of the members’ craft and in some of these only unionists are 
eligible for membership in the company. One of the most successful 
fish cannery societies has reached the point of being more nearly a 
profit-sharing than a cooperative society, as only a small proportion 
of the workers are stockholders and of the employees only the actual 
producers—the fishermen—share in the profits. 

These societies could not, therefore, be measured by the same 
strict standard as the consumers’ societies. In the consumers’ 
movement, while material benefits from the enterprise are desired, 
there is usually also a certain amount of idealism, a vision of something 
above and beyond the shopkeeping activities, with shopkeeping 
simply a first step toward a better ordering of society to be striven 
for patiently but hopefully in the interest of all consumers. This may 
not be true of each individual cooperator nor of each individual soci- 
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ety, for many have material benefit as their main and only o}ject. 
but it is true of the consumers’ cooperative movement as a whole. 

This wider vision seems to be less characteristic of the workers 
productive societies. 


Geographical and Industrial Distribution 


Or THE 20 societies of producers which were in operation at the 
end of 1929, 11 have furnished data for the present report. 

The table below shows the geographical distribution of the socie- 
ties in 1925 and in 1929, and of those which furnished data for the 
present report. 


TABLE 1.—GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS’ PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIEs, 
1925 AND 1929 








Number in Num- Number in 
existence ber re- existence 
port- | Sas ee ( 
ing, ing, 
1925 1929 | 1925 1929 1994 


Num- 
ber re- 








Alaska oes ee 
Illinois 

i |, Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts__._______- F ; ‘| Washington : 
Michigan ae ae lll 
Minnesota F _.  . eas RSS ae 
Missouri 
New Jersey 
New York 





The following table shows the distribution in 1929, by kind of 
business carried on: 


TABLE 2.—TOTAL NUMBER OF WORKERS’ PRODUCTIVE ASSOCIATIONS AND 
NUMBER REPORTING, 1929 








E a ; Number : ety 
Type of society Total reporting Type of society 





| 
Cigar factories 7 Shoe factories 
Coal mining 

Enameling plants 


Fish canneries 
Laundries 


Box factories Shingle mills 

















Year of Establishment 


THE societies reporting have been in existence, on the average, 12 
years and 10 months, although they range from 4 years and 8 months 
to 33 years and 2 months. One association was formed in 1896, 3 in 
1915, 2 in 1920, and 1 each in 1916, 1919, 1921, 1922, and 1925. 


Membership Policies 
As ALREADY stated, a number of the societies limit their member- 


ship to trade-unionists in general, or to members of the particular 
craft of the society. Others make no specific limitation, admission 
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being open to anyone who purchases a share of stock, though, except 

in a society doing work requiring no particular skill or training, this 

could hardly be carried out cooperatively, as unqualified persons could 
not be employed in the business. 

In one or two cases some of the stock is held by local labor organiza- 
tions which are in sympathy with the cooperative project. 

One association provides that— 

No person shall become or remain a stockholder in this company unless he is 
actively engaged in working in some capacity in and about or for the company, 
devoting his entire time, energy, and attention to the promotion and conduct of 
the business of the company, and shall remain a stockholder only so long as he 


continues in such connections and employment of the company unless excused for 
a fixed period by a majority vote of the trustees of the company. 


Employment and Wage Policies 


How far these societies have attained the state in which the working 
force and the owners are identical is shown by the following table: 


TaBLE 3.—NUMBER OF MEMBERS AND OF EMPLOYEES OF WORKERS’ PRODUCTIVE 
SOCIETIES, 1925 








Shareholders Shareholders 


| 

| 

| Nonshare 

| Number |__ holder Number holder 

i — employed employees) Number employed, employees 
in in 

| business 





| 
} 
| Nonsh: ire- | 


Society Society 


| business | 








Society No. 
Society No. + 
Society No. ¢ 


Society No. 4....---- 


65 


68 


|| Society No. 

Society No. 

_|| Society No. ¢ 
|| Society No. 


94 





Society No. §....-.-- 
Society No. 6_._.---- 208 

















1] society did not report on these points. 


It is seen that in three of the societies the shareholders are identical 
with the workers; in two of these, however, there are more nonmember 
employees than there are shareholders (in one three times as many), 
while the third society employs nearly as many. Three societies are 
unable to give employment to all the shareholders, but they have 
no outsiders working in the business. One society has more than 
200 stockholders but operates only part of the year and uses the 
services of only one person, although the policy of the association is 
to give employment to the members as fast as the condition of the 
business permits. Society No. 9 provides in its by-laws that ‘‘All 
stockholders of this company must be workers for the company, 
unless excused from such service for good and sufficient reasons,” 
and this provision is evidently put into practice. 

Table 4 shows the number of shareholders and employees, by 
kind of business carried on. 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS AND OF EMPLOYEES, BY KIND OF 


DONE 


40, 








Kind of business 





Cigar factories 

Fish canneries 
Laundries __ SE 
Shingle mills_- 

Shoe factories __ _- 

Veneer factories - 


societies 


reporting 


Shareholders 
Number of |———-——— 


Number 


BUSINEsg 


Number | 


employed 
in business 








1 Not inabatinn 1 society whit did not report on these oii. 


All but one of the societies work an 8-hour day; that society has 
a working-day of 8 hours and 40 minutes. 
In seven of the associations the workers are paid union rates and 


two report that the “current rate” 
work on a piece-rate basis. 


is paid. 


Capitalization and Business 


In one society the imen 


Tue value of the shares runs higher i in the workers’ productive 


Common amounts ure 
$50 and $100, while one society has shares of $600 each. 
Three societies place no limit to the amount of stock that may be 


associations than in the consumers’ societies. 


held by any member. 


to 1 share, 1 association to 3 shares, 1 to 12 shares, 


1 to one-fifth of the total stock, and 1 to $10,000. 
provides that ‘‘no member of this company shall own more shares 


of stock than any other member.”’ 


One association, however, limits the amount 


1 to 20 shares. 


One organization 


The working capital and amount of business done by these societies 
in 1929 are shown in the table following: 


CAPITALIZATION 
SOCIETIES, 


TABLE 5.— 








} 
Number 


. ; | of socie- 
Kind of business | ties re- 


| porting 


Paid-in 
share 
capital 


Surplus 
and 
reserves 


Amount | 
of business, 
1929 





Cigar factories -- 
Fish canneries 


aa ade wemrewinet : 
ee aici inv awe sede el 
Veneer factories 


$39, 463 
199, 124 

56, 743 
118, 100 
102, 800 
292, 000 


$3, 220 


$55, 106 | 
801, 646 | 
160, 174 | 
629, 425 | 
1, 354, 818 | 
846, 497 | 








808, 230 








3, 847, 666 | 
i 





1 1 society only. 


AND 1929 BUSINESS OF WORKERS’ PRODUCTIVE 
BY KIND OF BUSINESS 


Average 
business 


Bo pcorwe 
| per 


$27, 553 
400), S23 
S80, UST 
2040, SUS 
1, 34, SIS 
846, 447 


344, 73 
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The amount of business done by these societies during each of the 
10 years, 1920 to 1929, is shown in the table following: 


TasLE 6.—BUSINESS DONE BY WORKERS’ PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES OF EACH TYPE, 
1920 TO 1929 





— —————————— — ——— — 






































- | 
: Cigar | Fish can- | Laundries) Shingle | Shoe fac- | Veneer ‘ 
Year fac o | -neries (2) | (2) | mills (3) tory | factory | Total 
| | | 
Dc cateadpeie __...| 1 $17, 345 /1 $1,019, 054 r $132, 643 | (?) $175, 000 j.......... '$1, 344, 042 
| RCI ‘ 1 28, 231 1 601, 298 1 96, 142 | 1 $216, 613 (?) Se shee 942, 284 
1922 Apes S ER On: 1 43, 499 1 632, 812 195,729 | 3375, 811 363, 000 | $536, 854 | 2, 047, 705 
an... sidnatiegut=s i 51, 446 1 723,043 | 1111,495 | 3% 421, 542 451,000 | 924,812 | 2, 683, 338 
iS ae hoe 144, 9€8 1 650,756 | 1 146, 711 3 440, 544 627, 000 712, 275 | 2, 622, 284 
1S RE En eee Ore 137,170 1 749,192 | 1 145,985 | 3% 470, 300 796, 009 | 743, 535 | 2,942, 182 
| Eee: 76, 543 1 740,774 | 132,955 | 538,416 | 1,092,697} (2) 2, 481, 385 
1927 ans © Ea eae 81, 500 869, 750 1 35, 689 532, 691 | 1, 264, 561 | (*) 2, 784, 191 
1928 Be ee tp 61, 282 762, 531 1 34, 838 527, 608 | 1, 374, 413 | (?) 2, 760, 672 
1929- - PS ERE SARS as ee 55, 106 801, 646 160,174 | 629,425 | 1,354,818 | &46, 497 | 3, 847, 666 
| 
1 1 society only. 2No inde. 32 societies only. 


Amount and Division of Profits 


IN ADDITION to the wages paid, the stockholder employees receive 
a share of any profits made by the business. The basis of division 
of profits varies in the different societies. Of the 11 reporting, 6 
divide the profits on the basis of the stock held by the individual, 
just as in the ordinary stock company. Two of the organizations 
divide the profits equally among the shareholder employees, while 
one-half of the profits are so divided in another. A somewhat 
different method is used by the two fish canneries. One pays 6 per 
cent interest on the capital stock; of the remaining profits 25 per 
cent is put into a sinking fund while the remaining 75 per cent is 
divided among the fishermen who deliver their catch to the associa- 
tion. In the other company, 50 per cent of the profits goes into a 
surplus fund upon which the shareholders receive interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent (this fund being regarded as loan capital), the 
other 50 per cent being divided among the fishermen in proportion 
to the amount of fish each one has delivered; interest at the rate of 
2 per cent is paid on the share capital. 

The table below shows the number of societies reporting a profit 
or loss on the 1929 business, its amount, and the amount returned 
to the shareholders: 


TABLE 7.—PROFITS AND LOSSES OF WORKERS’ PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES, AND 
AMOUNT DIVIDED AMONG MEMBERS 









































Number , Amount 
ad a reporting | Amount o divided 
Kind of busines: profit or profit among 
loss | members 
Cigar factories_......- 1 1 $760 $250 
Fish canneries-.-_--. 1 OU Te i ssn 
SP . «e ss dicah ace ass shiny ts Snail leg a ee lla Mla otal 2 22,951 32,915 
RS os pes Se gle is Seg ee meee Ee 3 49,711 3 4, 500 
Shoe factories De at Cit eee ae Cee pin we Gly el oe tea a 1 47, 937 15, 420 
a Seta ee ee oy bee 1 75, 210 25, 550 
Tet... isi Re Mette lee Eee 9| § 166,001 | 48, 635 
| Loss. 
? 1 society; the other reported a loss of $4,871. 
31 society. 


4] pre ort 1 had a loss of $7,000, and the third a loss the amount of which was not reported. 
5 Not including losses reported, aggregating $12,631. 
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Business Methods and Management 


THE final control of the society lies in the general meeting of stock. 
holders. In all but two of the associations reporting, each shure. 
holder has but one vote irrespective of his investment in the organiza- 
tion. Proxy votes are prohibited in five societies but the other six 
allow this method of voting. 

The actual conduct of the business rests upon the board of direc toys 
and the manager. The latter receives his position by election, by the 
board of directors in three societies and by the stockholders in {iyo 
societies. Once elected, however, he has authority over the work- 
ers— both members and nonmember employees—except that usually 
a stockholder may not be discharged except by vote of the general 
meeting. One association specifies in its by-laws that ‘‘each stock- 
holder shall perform any kind of work in or about the plant to which 
he may be assigned, in a creditable manner, and shall not work for 
his personal interest but for the interest of all concerned.”’ 

Regular audits of the books are made in all of the 10 societies which 
reported, and all but one of these employs a professional auditor for 
the purpose. In this exceptional society the accounts are audited 
by a committee appointed from among the stockholders. In one 
organization the audits are made monthly, in another quarterly, and 


in a third, yearly. 
Other Benefits 


ONE society has established a compensation fund. from which a 
member who 1s incapacitated for work receives benefits at the rate of 
$15 a week for the first four days and $20 a week thereafter. In case 
of accident while at work the member receives $2 a day (except for 
Sundays and holidays) during the time he is absent from work, 
subject to a maximum of 90 days’ benefit, which period may, however, 
be extended by a majority vote of the members. In case of death 
the society pays a death benefit of $200. 


Development from 1925 to 1929 


THE statement below compares the returns in 1925 with those in the 
present study. It shows that the sales, share capital, surplus and 
reserves, end net profit per society were larger in 1929 than in 1925. 
More of the profit was retained in the business in 1929, however, and 
a smaller amount was returned to the stockholders. 


TABLE 8.—DEVELOPMENT OF WORKERS’ PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES, 1925 AND lv 








Item 1925 1929 Item 1925 | 1929 





Number of societies re- '| Business: 
porting d $4, 573, 329 | $3, 847, 666 
Shareholders: Average per society__- 238, 596 349, 788 
|| Profits: i 
Number employed - -- 1 229, 458 1 153, 370 
Nonshareholder employ- Average per society___ 16, 390 30, 674 
Amount returned to , 
shareholders 109, 470 48, 635 
Average per society__- 27, 368 Y, 024 
Average per society __- 
Surplus and reserves: 


Average per society __- 























1 Net, after deducting losses. 
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Ratio of Value of Production to Wages and Their Purchasing 
Power in Manufacturing Establishments, 1849 to 1929 


By ErHELBERT STEWART, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF Lasor STATISTICS 


HIS study of the relative share of wage earners in the product of 

their labor, together with the relation between the purchasing 
power of the wages paid to labor and the value of the products of that 
labor, has been developed from an analysis of the basic figures as 
shown by the United States Census over a period of 80 years. These 
basic figures are presented in Table 1. 

The first part of this table presents the basic data, which are copied 
from the Statistical Abstract of the United States (1929) and from 
Census of Manufactures advance reports for 1929. The averages and 
percentages shown in the second part of the table have been com- 
puted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. To these have been added 
index numbers of wholesale prices from 1849 to 1929 on the basis of 
1926. Index numbers of retail prices of food back to 1909 on the same 
base are also given. Unfortunately a dependable index of retail 
prices of food prior to 1909 is not available. 


TABLE 1.—EARNINGS AND OUTPUT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES AND WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL PRICES IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 1849 TO 1929 


























} j 
Cost of | - 
~ a Value 
. W age earn- . materials, Value of , 
Number of : Wages “aay , | added by 
Kind of factories and year establish- | °S = er- | (in mil- a. — manufac- 
ments or lions) fuel, and | (in mil- | ture (in 
year) power (in lions) millions) 
millions) . 
Factories and hand and neighborhood | 
industries: 
Eee a ba datas coccta ies 123, 000 957, 000 $237 $555 $1, 019 $464 
oe AE RRR See Re oie 140, 000 1, 311, 000 379 1, 032 1, 886 854 
RE EASE reece ee aie Ae 252,000 | 2, 054, 000 620 1, 991 3, 386 1, 395 
ee Picadas tad 254, 000 | 2, 733, 000 948 3, 397 5, 370 1, 973 
_.. aa See a Sp POET pt ck? 7: 355, 000 | 4, 252, 000 1, 891 5, 162 9, 372 4, 210 
1899___ : eee 512,000 | 5, 306, 000 2, 321 7, 344 13, 000 5, 656 
Factories, excluding hand and neigh- 
borhood industries and establish- 
ments with products valued at less 
than $500: 
_ See Sp SA de Stk ckxh doeae 208,000 | 4, 718, 000 2, 008 6, 576 11, 407 4, 831 
Sea epee oe 216,000 | 5, 468, 000 2, 610 8, 500 14, 794 6, 294 
oo SSA area a are sees 268,000 | 6,615, 000 3, 427 12, 143 20, 672 8, 529 
ii ot ping cee ens 273, 000 | 7, 024, 000 4, 068 14, 359 24, 217 9, 858 
Factories, excluding establishments 
yA products valued at less than 
, | ee ie Pao ge Lucho 177,000 | 6,895, 000 2 4, 067 14, 267 23, 975 9, 708 
a nag eg eee 214,000 | 8, 998, 000 2 10, 460 37, 197 62, 000 24, 803 
ele Vi gia nlc) ok armen w£ 196, 000 | 6, 944, 000 8, 200 25, 292 43, 619 18, 327 
MS ngs Peo i kee 196, 000 | 8, 777, 000 11, 008 34, 684 60, 530 25, 846 
SRR ES ee enya 187,000 | 8, 382, 000 10, 727 35, 897 62, 668 26, 771 
PCW osc cocs cbc scae dane 192,000 | 8, 350, 000 10, 849 35, 133 62, 718 27, 585 
ete Es os bis aca cuwee 199, 000 | 8, 550, 000 11,271 | 337,358 68, 453 3 31, 096 











' Includes data for ‘‘ Poultry killing and dressing’’ industry. 

? Includes data for all establishments reporting products valued at $500 or more. These items were not 
tabulated separately for establishments reporting products valued between $500 and $5,000. 

§ Less cost of mill or shop supplies, 
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TABLE 1.—EARNINGS AND OUTPUT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES AND Wii: p 
SALE AND RETAIL PRICES IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 1849 TO 1929—Continue| 











Per | Index 
| cent | num- 
, | wages | bers of 
Ss | | 
of | are of | whole- 
| wales value sale 
; of prod-| prices 
_.4_/0f prod- bate 
of prod- uct uct | (1926 
uct | "| added | 100) 


Value | Value | | 
of prod-| added 

Kind of factories and year uct per| per | #dded 
wage | wage 
earner | earner 


is of 
value 





Factories and hand and neighbor- 
hood industries: | 











1, 439 651 5. 20.1 | 44: 
1, 648 679 a 8.3 | 44. 
1, 965 722! 36. 77) 48. 
: eee mee: 2, 204 | 990 . | 44.6 
1899__ teed , ot 2, 450 , 066 m 1.9 | 41. 
Factories, excluding hand and neigh- 
borhood industries and establish- | 
ments with products valued at less | 
than $500: | 
er ether FA oe ae oo | 2, 420 | , 025 
| 477 | 2,706! 1,151 


| 
| 
$1, 065 $485 | 5.5 23.3 | 51. | 
| 
| 
| 


518 | 
579 | 
Factories, excluding establishments 
with products valued at less than 
$5,000: 
ES Ae ee ess | 590 
1919 1, 162 
1921 , | 3ea 
rr = tacts we ee leanne 
1925__ 1, 280 
Es | 1,299 
1929 | 1,318 


, 408 
2, 757 
2, 639 
896 | 2,945 | 
476 | 3, 194 | 
511 3, 304 | 


LAN SOA 








| 
006 | 3,637 








1 Includes data for ‘‘Poultry killing and dressing’ industry. 


It will be seen from this computation that in 1849 the average yearly 
earnings of persons employed as wage earners in the manufacturing 
industries covered by the United States census was $248. The value 
of the manufactured product per wage earner was $1,065. The value 
added to the raw material by the manufacturing process per wage 
earner in 1849 was $485. The wage earner thus received in wages 
23.3 per cent of the value of the finished product and 51.1 per cent of 
the value added to the raw material by reason of his labor. 

Fifty years later, in 1899, the average worker in manufacturing 
establishments was receiving, on the same census basis, $437 a vear. 
However, the census basis changed in that year and on the new basis 
he was receiving $426 per year, which was 17.6 per cent of the value of 
the goods produced and 41.6 per cent of the value added by manutfac- 
ture. 

By 1929 the average worker was receiving $1,318 in wages, the value 
of the goods produced had risen to $8,006 per capita of workers em- 

loyed, and the value added to the raw material by reason of his 
abor had increased to $3,637 per capita worker. However, in 129 
the worker received 16.5 per cent of the value of the product as against 
23.3 per cent in 1849, and 36.2 per cent of the value of the product 
added as against 51.1 per cent in 1849. 

For a better view of the entire situation, index numbers of the 
figures here considered have been computed on an 1849 base. ‘The 
results are presented in Table 2. 





TAB 
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TaBLE 2e-—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EARNINGS AND OUTPUT IN MANUFACTURING IN- 
~ PUSTRIES AND OF WHOLESALE PRICES, IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 1849 TO 1929 


[1849= 100.0] 


| Per cent | Per cent 

















| . Ge | Per cent | 
| Average | " ae 4 ®. ae | ; =. | wages p= er Whole- 
Kind of factories and year yearly | Produc | eset | wee sale 
| earnings | Pet Wage | per wage of value | vaien of | value of prices 
i “| earner | earner | of prod- | product | product sai 
| uct | | added 
Factories and hand and neigh- | | 
horhood industries: | | 
ROR 2 a pe eee 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 
VO, oe oad es eRe eee 176. 2 230. 0 | 219. 8 95. 6 76. 8 | 80. 2 86.9 
Factories excluding hand and | | | 
neighborhood industries and | 
establishments with prodiivis | | 
valued at less than $500: | 
EEE EOE ae 171.8 227. 2 | 211.3 93. 2 75. 5 81.4 86. 9 
(ES eee 192. 3 254. 1 | 237. 3 93. 4 75. 5 81.2 99. 3 
WE pe do wknekaw ck 208. 9 293. 4 | 265. 8 90. 8 | 71.2 | 78. 7 112. 5 
ee fsa ‘ ! 233. 5 323. 8 } 289. 3 8Y. 5 } ta4 80. 113.3 
Factories excluding establish- | | 
ments with products valued | 
at less than $5, 000: } | 
SOU8 Sle edo beeps wae : 237.9 326. 5 290. 3 89. 0 | 73.0 82.0 | 113.3 
aki inenscemnbeumcses 468. 5 646.9 | 568.5 87.9 | 72. 5 | 82. 6 | 230. 6 
1921_-._- S ROM 476. 2 589.9 | 544.1 92.3| 80.7 87.5| 162.4 
SE epee 505. 6 647. 5 | 607. 2 | 93. 8 | 78. 1 83. 4 | 167. 4 
. SS eee 516. 1 702. 0 658. 6 | 93.8 | 73. 4 78. 5 | 172. 2 
eee §23. 8 705. 3 681.2 96. 7 | 74, 2 76. 9 | 158. 7 
Wes Abdiosvecnces 531. 5 751.7 749. 9 | 99. 8 | 70. 8 70. 8 | 160. 6 
1 i 





From Table 2 it will be seen that the average yearly earnings in 
manufacturing industries were 76.2 per cent greater in 1899 than they 
had been 50 years before, that the value of the product per wage 
earner was 130 per cent greater, that the value added to the raw ma- 
terial as the result of manufacture was 119.8 per cent greater, that 
the per cent that wages bore to value of product had decreased 23.2 
per cent, the per cent that wages were of value of product added 
had decreased 19.8 per cent, and wholesale prices had decreased 
13.1 per cent. 

In 1929, or 30 years later, the average yearly earnings had increased 
over 1849, 431.5 per cent, the value of products per wage earner 
had increased 651.7 per cent, the value added by manufacture per 
wage earner had increased 649.9 per cent. The per cent that wages 
were of the value of the product had decreased 29.2 per cent, and the 
per cent that wages were of value added had decreased by the same 
amount, while prices had increased 60.6 per cent. 


Comparison of 1909 with 1929 


It may well be argued that conditions in 1849 were so different 
in every respect that comparisons based on that year may be in the 
main meaningless. Therefore for a shorter-range view and for a 
view within a range of years where conditions have not been radically 
changed index numbers of the census and price figures have been 
computed upon the basis of 1909, and areshownin Table3. Another 
advantage which this adjustment gives us is that it affords an op- 
portunity to add the index numbers of retail prices of food in ad- 
dition to the general index numbers of wholesale prices. 
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TABLE 3.—INDEX NU 
DUSTRIES AND OF 
TO 1929 


MBERS OF EARNINGS AND OUTPUT IN MANUFACTURING |v. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES IN SPECIFIED YEARS, ju 


[1909 = 100.0} 


, Per 
Value | value | cent 
Average added value ~ ag Whole- | 
Kind of factories and year yearly per added sale 
earnings 4 wage is of = | vé prices | 
: earner | value of | 
product 














Factories excluding hand 
and neighborhood indus- 
tries and establishments 
with products valued at 
less than $500: 


o 





100. 0 
98. 5 


#8 


Factories excluding establish- 
ments with products valued 
at less than $5, 000: | 

98. 1 , 100. 7 115.6 
96. 9 , 5. 205. 0 209, 8 

101. 7 3. 3 | : 144. 4 | 7 

103. 4 . 6 7 148. 8 | 

103. 4 0 | .8 153. 1 | 

106. 5 , ‘ 141.1 

109. 9 4 | ; 142.8 | 


BSSESE5 
New AIO Ow 

SaREES 
to Wwer-10009 
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In 1914 the census again revised the classification, wal furnishes us 
with two sets of figures for the same year, but taking the readjusted 
figures for 1914 on the basis of 1909 equaling 100 we find that five 
years later the average yearly earnings had increased 13.9 per cent: 
the per cent wages are of value of product had increased 2.4 per cent: 
whole sale prices had increased seven-tenths of 1 per cent, while retail 
prices of food had increased 15.6 per cent. 

Comparing the 20-year period between 1909 and 1929 the average 
yearly earnings in the manufacturing industries had increased 1: 54.4 
per cent, the value of product per wage earner had increased 156.2 
per cent, the value added by manufacture per wage earner had in- 
creased 182.2 per cent, the per cent wages are of value of product had 
fallen six-tenths of 1 per cent, while the per cent wages are of value of 
product added had fallen 10 per cent; whobivele prices had increased 
42.8 per cent while retail prices of food had increased 76.8 per cent. 

If it be contended that the wholesale price index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics which is used in these tables is so heavily weighted 
with agricultural commodities as not to be indicative of price trends in 
manufactured goods, the answer will be found in Table 4, which gives 
index numbers of wholesale prices of nonagricultural commodities, 
that is of precisely the same products, so far as they go, that are 
covered in the Census of Manufactures; and to facilitate comparisons 
four different bases for computation are presented. 


TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF NONAGRICULTURAL COM- 
MODITIES IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 1914 TO 1929 








1926= 100.0 1913= 100.0 | 1914= 100.0 1909= 100.0 
| | 





| 
96. 8 100. 0 | 
190.7 197.0 
145. 1 149.8 
146. 2 151.0 
147.0 151.8 | 
136. 8 141.3 | 
136. 8 141.3 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR 


An Analysis of Coal-Mine Labor Productivity 


By ErseLBert Stewart, Unitep States CoMMISSIONER OF LABOR 


STATISTICS 


HERE are a number of difficulties in the way of arriving at 

satisfactory figures as to the productivity, measured on the 
hasis of output per man per day, in the coal mines of this or any 
other counti 

In the United States the output is generally given in tons per day 
for the entire force, consisting of both underground and surface 
labor. As it is only the miners themselves who actually produce 
the coal, the question of their output is of course entirely covered 
up by ‘ ‘other labor.”’ 

A report by the United States Bureau of Mines enables us to 
segregate this labor in such a way as to show the average output 
in tons per man per day, not by occupations it is true, but neverthe- 
less by groups of workers in the coal mines. English statistics are 
sometimes segregated so as to show the output of the coal hewers 
or coal getters, and this is followed in the English reports by ‘“‘all 
other labor.’’ 

In the report of the Bureau of Mines we are able to segregate the 
miners, loaders, and shot firers, which correspond with the English 
term ‘‘coal getters.” These are the men who directly pick, blast, 
or cut the coal from the natural seam and produce the commercial 
coal. Besides their work, there is simply the matter of handling 
and transporting the coal and of keeping the mine in working con- 
dition for andlnee and transporting it. 

The four groups of workers which we are able to segregate from 
the Bureau of Mines report are: (1) Those named above; (2) haul- 
age and track employees; (3) all other underground employees; and 
(4) surface employees. For these two totals are given, the first ‘total 
being for all employees underground anc the other for all employees. 
Table 1 shows ie productivity of labor in the coal mines according to 
these groupings. In this, as in all other tables presented in this 
article, mines producing less than 1,000 tons of coal per year are 


excluded. 
Taste 1.—COAL-MINE OUTPUT PER MAN PER DAY, 1929 


[Computed from Bituminous Coal Tables (preliminary), 1929, United States Bureau of Mines] 



































S82ze 


Average tons per man per day 
Underground employees 
State 
Surface All 
Miners, Haulage All other Allem- | employees | employees 
loaders, and! and track emvlovess ployees un- 
shot firers | employves ploy derground 
Bituminous 
neh abi kino awnsn eh 5. 08 26. 23 23. 95 3. 61 20. 90 3. 
IRR TET 11. 56 57. 82 24. 09 6. 88 8. 50 3. 
| ae ees ao es 2. 24 36. 98 36. 98 2. 00 36. 98 1, 
ERE 4. 00 28. 18 36. 74 3. 19 17. 46 2. 
California, Idaho, Nevada, 
No cian ccuy Capri 3. 97 30. 45 15. 22 2. 85 9. 13 2.17 
Sn i tien 6. 65 43. 24 43. 27 5. 08 32. 69 4, 40 
SRT pan oeR Memon Tyre. Si nenein as: SME ORI ASU tes raae ae ee aa 1. 68 1, 68 
ET 9. 32 54. 09 50. 67 6. 87 50. 07 6. 06 
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TABLE 1.—COAL-MINE OUTPUT PER MAN PER DAY, 1929—Continued 








Average tons per man per day 





| 
Surface | | 
Miners, Haulage Allem- | employees | employes 
loaders, and; and track Led one ployees un- 
shot firers | employees | “™P/oyees 


| 
| Underground employees 
| 


| derground 





in ee en | 
12. 05 | ‘ 4 8. 87 33. 10 | 7.00 
4. 02 33. 31. 3. 22 
§. 11 5. " 4. 44 3. #3 
7. 55 35. 4 5. 35 35. 14 
. 96 i 9. 3.68 9. 7! 3.9 
. 13 . 62 | q ‘®? 3.05 a 2.77 

} 5. 09 ay 
9. 85 39. 7. 90 
4. 46 x 74 
1. 43 
10. 34 
5. 30 
4. 03 
Pennsylvania i 5. 38 | 
South Dakota 3. 17 ; MOE. Takk ok 
3. 62 | 
4. 64 | 

{ 8. 53 | 

Virginia . 87 29. | 25. 5. 02 | 
Washington ; 3. 38 32. 4. 46 | 
West Virginia . 4 35. 39. 6. 26 | 
i AE el aR Sram, ‘ . 3D | 57. é 7.14 
































Total, bituminous______- | . 74 | . 75 | . 85 | 7 5. 63 | 
Anthracite 











Pennsylvania 24! 99 | 


Grand total ; 36. 79 | 











From this table we are enabled to analyze more closely the figures 
of production. For instance, take the mines of Illinois. The figures 
show that the average output per man per day in the coal mines of 
that State is 6.06 tons, while the average output per miner or coal 
getter per day is 9.32 tons. The table shows that the average output 
in Indiana for all employees is 7 tons, or not much more than the 
output in Illinois, while the productivity of the coal getters is 12.05 
tons, and that this is covered up in the general average largely by 
the fact that the surface employees handle 50.07 tons per man per 
day in Illinois while in Indiana they handle but 33.1 tons per employee 
per day. In Utah we find a general average for all employees of 
7.09 tons, with an average for the actual miners of 11.78 tons. 

In Table 2 there is an attempt to show the relation of the number 
of persons in each of the other groups to the number employed in tlic 
group of miners, loaders, and shot firers. For instance, for each 
actual coal getter in Illinois there is seventeen-hundredths of a man 
employed in haulage and track work; there is eighteen-hundredthis 
of a man employed in other underground !abor; there is nineteen- 
hundredths of a man employed on the surface. In Indiana, while the 
underground labor is practically the same, the surface labor is near|y 
i eed great in proportion to the actual productive force as it is in 

inois. 
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TabLE 2.—NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN EACH OTHER GROUP FOR ONE 
MAN EMPLOYED AS A MINER, LOADER, OR SHOT FIRER 






































Underground employees 
State a sae Surface 
oaders, Haulage 
and shot | and track Other 
firers 
Bituminous 
a a hip inatinle aa don siahnncde eee bsae Sn wads 1.00 0.19 0. 21 0. 24 
92 Ye ROBE sow esa nae esa sawn deercenswieeskscoscesecoes 1.00 . 20 . 48 1. 36 
£3 Arizona. .----- sn w talon de 0 i dhcpie deathly ith ole nish iple Dedlatioeia 1.00 06 . 06 06 
164 Ark: bn toned nna eae eRine te Sac ye nea days , 1.09 14 Sy 23 
3. OK California, Idaho, Nev ada, one Oren... = ss 1. 00 13 . 26 43 
9 ~~ ( ‘olorado we rn een - ee ne ee ee w= ee 1.00 15 15 20 
ey, ith es etnies cnnerensenisscinecaddunstetenesdena cup eenbbapindianens>entingsindwenwenaies (‘) 
7 0 2 RS See eae eee tenes bata dade a ow skal 1.00 17 . 18 19 
. m9 Nae eh Nas a osc cn eh onthe Shas dao tee senbflsanes lad arcade 1.00 18 18 36 
1.93 ORE NA a near ge a a 1.00 12 mY 10 
6,84 SS ae eee 1. 00 09 - 06 26 
1 6 Kentucky-------- 1. 00° 21 . 20 22 
3 Maryland_.-.---- 1.00 18 Me 17 
£7 Michigan - - - - - - 1.00 18 oan 13 
17 Missouri - - - - - 1.00 12 .13 39 
Montana-_ : ; ; oe eieas 1.00 23 - 15 34 
. GF New Mexico-- 4 Snake area ad 1.00 17 .14 23 
7.09 North Carolina. ~ : a al 1.00 08 . 08 17 
14 Poteet seme... ...--.--.:- aN Nee ews * 1.00 12 .10 63 
~ Ome. 3... Saauie male wi Pee Rept tee 1.00 14 .2 18 
Oklahoma___- S ee i APO NO ESS par Iegpdise one cokeeee 1.00 18 . 16 27 
Pennsylvania. - Sia haipn seed Were apn ke wane Rae HRC: 1.00 16 <a 18 
south Dakota_- SRP RE FORE oe PT ae nay SRS pS NE! SARA ROT SS: MUTE aR EE tei wt 
1s a Sig tne cuie adn 1.00 19 15 22 
an ais oa Saceicalascwnaacen we ohne Hee Shea: 1.00 14 Pe 22 
Eee cae ou eeeick oe ated uke na lan xniweueel 1.00 22 . 16 29 
Virginia.......- EO AOE eR PEE AUT He <i MSD ann el 1. 00° 26 . 30 28 
Washington___- sdk Bactnmeh timated keke Mccaial 1.00 18 .19 25 
West Virginia__-. ee ats kpeasanecl : Bese 1. 00 27 . 24 26 
|. 2 ea oa Secs oc ba esr Re ore Mec TE 1.00 21 okt 26 
VOPR RE AS | 1. 00 | 19 18 22 
t -—— —-' 
es Anthracite 
es REE Ss ecient wer mp Pee ene Maen Spe 1. 00 19 . 33 43 
pe | | 
of Grand total.........-.... chibi inci iboats 1.00 | 19 21 26 
| ! 
al anita ee SaaS RA HR aR POAT PH 
if 1 All surface—102 employees. 232 miners, loaders, and aun firers only. 
1e 
Bi 
ey 
oT 
a] 
yf 
r 
{* 
l 
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The great variation in productivity of labor in the various STOUps 
is even more accentuated when we divide the States into their own 
coal-producing counties. Table 3 gives the average tons per man 
per day in the coal-mining counties of the State of ifinois: 


TABLE 3.—COAL-MINE OUTPUT PER MAN PER DAY IN ILLINOIS COAL MINES, 192, py 
COUNTIES 


[From Bituminous Coal Tables (preliminary), 1929, United States Bureau of Mines] 





= 





Average tons per man per day 


Underground employees | 


| 





| Surface , 
Miners, | Haulage | Allem- | em- All em- 
ane, and ar a ployees | ployees | Ployees 
an track em- cane | UNder- | 
shot firers| ployees ployees ground | 
| } | 








~I 
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Bond and Clinton 2 . 9 54. 63 


~ a: 
R 


Cass, Greene, Morgan, and Scott 3. 85 . 6! 28. 65 
Christian ; . 60 | -12 
Edgar, Logan, and Macon 3. 95 | 
Franklin 3. 38 | 39. 93 
§ 5. 3. 14 
Gallatin_- Se PN Re I eee, ‘ 53. . 04 
Grundy-- Sa acd scn gharin grep ate vob easel 5. 32. . 87 
3. 6 a 8. 34 
Na ar aceirats ay nine aainiat viet <a Sehr 3. 25 ‘ . 5A 
Jackson __-_-_-_-- sae tae a aoe Bie ae 34. ; §. 13 
Jefferson and White_. mE SCTE, 
ROS REESE SS TT Ee a Se Ee ae ew E 
ESE Se 
had 
SEES ee 
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NATURALLY the productivity of the coal getter is determined 
largely by the extent to which machinery is employed. Here again 
the Bureau of Mines comes to our aid in the following table: 


TABLE 4.—PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL OUTPUT, BY SPECIFIED METHODS OF MINING 


BITUMINOUS COAL, 1929 


[From Bituminous Coal Tables (preliminary), 1929, United States Bureau of Mines] 






































































































Per cent mined by each method 
Production | Fees 
| (net tons) Cat by |Mined by} Shot off | From ‘Not speci- Total 
en hand | the solid |strippits| fied _— 
} 
pS Sa 17, 943, 923 66. 3 10. 4 21.4 1.8 0.1 100. 0 
pO Se saad eee: 10. 0 EE Rare 100. 0 
oS See ; wie al VA aa 19.3 + Se Ree 100. 0 
pS AE eee 1, 695, 108 48. 8 .2 46. 2 4.7 | me 100. 0 
Colorado. - ------- | 9, 920, 741 56. 2 36. 8 |_| SERRA: | a 100. 0 
OS ee ES, SNe e EN eee ee | Sere 160. 6 
OS “Sere ; 60, 657, 641 76. 1 2.3 12.5 8.9 om 100. 0 
Indiana- ---- - - 18, 344, 358 54.7 4.9 9.7 30. 6 2 100. 0 
er  . oie 4, 241, 069 30. 2 11.5 St eer ee ae 100. 0 
Ge 2, 975, 971 8.8 4.8 50. 6 34. 4 1.4 100. 0 
Kentucky: | 
Eastern____- 46, 025, 452 92.7 5.2 3) eee en aie 100. 0 
Western. - - 14, 437, 148 tS ee re WOW tihdeicc want 160. 9 
Maryland -----.- 2, 649, 114 24.4 74.1 ST eee 3 100. 0 
os aware 804, 869 2; ees  % Nas ARES 100. 0 
i as 4, 030, 311 27.7 8.8 13. 1 49. < : ae 100. 0 
Montana... ------- | 3, 407, 526 49.9 3 13. 0 35. 8% 1.0} 100.0 
New Mexico- Shale wail spo a 2, 622, 769 21.9 48.7 | 2 ee POE ees 100. 0 
Norili Carotina..............- 3 ee 39. 0 5 Cee Beh tee 100. 0 
Noten bremocs............-.- 1, 862, 130 38. 3 1,2 9.8 46. 3 | 4.4 100. 0 
RE 23, 689, 477 88. 6 2.1 | Fp | 7. 5 | on 100. 0 
Oklahoma... -.---- PST RS | 3,774, 080 5} Sere ie 19.3 13.1 | 1} 100.0 
Pennsylvania........-----. | 143, 516, 241 69.9 26. 9 2.7 bY renee 106.0 
Set aeeeee. .-...----.-..-- 5g ESET Pee cetere rene Sesion ee ec eee | 100. 0 106. 0 
gi aloe mts enn « 5, 405, 464 60. 3 12. 1 26. 7 Ry, || SUR Rae 100. 0 
Me be ik coe ececkas 1, 100, 668 2.1 22. 5 47.2 i 2 Rane prea sa 100. 0 
AE 5, 160, 521 78. 7 ee | | 1 ES 100. 0 
Ce ck tee en 12, 748, 306 85. 7 1,4 2 St SEER: Heep toners 100. 0 
DR hk. sock couse 2, 521, 327 27.7 42.7 ) tS eee 1 100. 0 
Wie ee... ...--.--..-- -| 1388, 518, 855 85. 7 12.8 1.3 ae 1 100. 0 
Wyoming__...__- ES Se _| 6, 704, 790 70. 0 9.7 19. 2 hh Shee: 100. 0 
Other States..........--.-.- tt on ities ee i.~.---- ; 100.0 
MS 2562 canta kawe | 534, 988, 593 75.4 | 13. 9 6.8 | 3.8 1 | 100. 0 











Taking the entire industry, the percentage of coal cut by machines 
in 1929 was 75.4 per cent, as against 50.7 per cent in 1913 and 73.8 
per cent in 1928. Machine cutting, however, is only part of the story. 
The increase in mechanical loaders as between 1928 and 1929 has been 
75.6 per cent for the country as a whole, 161.8 per cent in the State 
of Illinois, 57.9 per cent in the bituminous fields of Pennsylvania, q 
35.8 per cent in Kentucky, and 23.2 per cent in West Virginia. 

The mechanization of the coal mines, including in this term not 
only the cutting and loading machines but the installation of electric | 
engines and larger cars for hauling the coal from the face of the 
working to the mouth of the pit, is responsible for most of the increase 3 
in output in the coal mines during the past 40 years. Some of it, of 
course, is due to the entirely different method of securing the coal, 
such as the practice of blasting from the solid, which means that there 
is no mining done in the old sense of the term. A hole is drilled with 
electric power into the solid seam of coal, and an explosive is fitted 
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into this hole and ignited, tearing the coal from the seam Without 
further human energy. That this is a most wasteful and destructive 
process is not a part of the present story. 

The output in the bituminous coal fields of the United States por 
man per day in 1890, all employees considered, was 2.56 tons, or ay 
average of 579 tons per man per year. In 1929 the average output 
for the entire country, all employees considered, was 4.85 tons per 
day, or 1,064 tons per year. In anthracite the increase has been {roy 
1.85 tons per man per day, or 369 tons per year in 1890, to 2.17 tons 
per day, or 487 tons per year; and this in spite of the fact that iy 
1890 a miner’s workday was practically 10 hours on the average, while 
in 1929 with comparatively few exceptions it was 8 hours. 

Unfortunately, the reported time used in these figures is not always 
upon a uniform or upon a very satisfactory basis. In many instances 
the mines still report ‘‘tipple time” instead of the actual mine oper- 
ating time; that is to say, the old method of reporting the mine in 
operation if at any time during the day the tipple was working stil! 
continues in some places. Tipple time means the time during whic, 
coal is being dumped from the mine cars through the tipple into 
railroad cars for shipment. It may mean only that the coal hoisted 
the day before is loaded into the railroad cars, or it may mean that 
the hoisting machinery and the tipple are operating while the mine 
itself is not; that is to say, there is no coal actually being mined from 
the seams at. the working faces. It may also mean that only a part 
of the mine was being operated. 

This more or less seriously affects the accuracy of the reported days 
in operation as they relate to the actual working of the mine. Aguin 
it is true, as the report of the Bureau of Mines cautions, that: ‘‘ Many 
of the smaller operators do not even average the pay roll for the year, 
but rather set down the number of employees shown by the last pay 
roll,” with the result that the figures represent the ‘‘number of men 
commonly dependent on the mines for employment.’”’! However, 
the material ised is the best available, and doubtless the accuracy of 
the basic data improves from year to year. 

The tendency of all these possible errors in basic data would be 
unduly to increase the reported number of employees and the operat- 
ing time, and hence to decrease the average output per man-hour. 





1U.8. Bureau of Mines. Mineral Resources of the United States, 1925, Part II, pp. 428, 429. 
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Labor Conditions of Dock Workers' in the Port of Liverpool 


T THE request of the Lord Mayor of Liverpool the British 

Minister of Labor appointed a special investigator to “inquire 
into the casual labor problem of the Merseyside area,” which includes 
the entire water front of the port of Liverpool. The inquiry began in 
January, 1930, and the results were recently made public. Of the 
162 pages which make up the body of the report,’ 87 pages are de- 
voted to labor conditions of the dock workers in Liverpool. The fol- 
lowing article is based on the material contained in the report. 


Decasualization of the Port of Liverpool 


LIVERPOOL was the first large port to inaugurate an organization of 
dock labor for the purpose of decasualizing the port. The plan was 
put into effect in July, 1912, and has since been known as the “Liver- 
pool docks scheme.” Prior to 1912 the Liverpool docks, like the docks 
in all other ports, were subject to a large influx of workers from other 
industries whe for one reason or another could not maintain their jobs 
in their own occupations. As a consequence the regular dock workers 
were subjected to severe competition in their search for work in an 
industry which is noted for its irregularity of employment. The 
“Liverpool docks scheme” was introduced with the object (1) of 
limiting the supply of dock workers to a number sufficient to meet the 
necessary fluctuations of the work, and (2) of restricting the work to 
those persons who may be said to follow genuinely the trade of dock 
workers. 


Organization of the “Liverpool Docks Scheme” 


Wit this objective in view the water front of Liverpool was 
divided into six areas, with a clearing house in each area. The six 
clearing houses were organized into one central clearing house for the 
whole port of Liverpool. Each area clearing house, as well as the 
central clearing house, is administered by the board of trade with the 
cooperation of a joint committee consisting of representatives of 
employers and of the trade-union of the dock workers. It is interest- 
ing to note that when the plan was first inaugurated the trade-union 
organization was definitely hostile to the ‘‘scheme”’ to the extent of 
actually calling a strike against it. At present the trade-union is 
actively participating in the management of the “scheme” and 
favors 1t to the extent of being ready to call a strike should somebody 
try to stop its operation. 


_—— 


: The occupation of dock worker in Great Britain corresponds to that of longshoreman in the United 
ates. 
?Hanham, F.G. Report of Inquiry into Casual Laborin the Merseyside Area. Liverpool, 1930. 190 pp. 
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All the dock workers were required to register in their respectiys 
areas during the two weeks’ period from July 1 to July 15, 1919 
Every registered dock worker was given a work card or a tally which 
entitled hin to work on the water front. After July 15, no worke 
without a tally from the clearing houses was permitted to work for the 
— and stevedore companies which were members of the 
“scheme.” 


Number of Dock Workers in Port 


Tue actual number of dock workers in the port of Liverpool at the 
time of the organization of the ‘‘docks scheme” was not known, by 
it was estimated that a register of 25,000 should prove sufficient for the 
maximum needs of the port. By the end of March, 1913, however, 
31,300 tallies had been issued. In 1922 this number was reduced to 
24,300 and at the present time the total number of tallies issued js 
slightly less than 21,500. 

The total number of tallies issued does not, however, represent the 
actual number of men ready at any time to take up the job of dock 
worker. It also includes the sick workers as well as those who tem- 
porarily turned in their tallies in order to work for companies which are 
not members of the ‘‘docks scheme” or who have left the water front 
for other occupations. The average number of tallies in active cir. 
culation is, therefore, more representative of the actual number of 
workers active on the water front and the report shows that in 1929 
there were 20,041 tallies outstanding. But even this number has 
proved to be considerably larger than the maximum number of workers 


actually employed on any one day by all the docks of Liverpool, 
During the four weeks between February 24 and March 17, 1930, an 
enumeration took place of the total number of individual workers 
who were employed and paid weekly wages, the results being as 
follows: 


Number of workers 
paid wages 
Week ending February 24 
Week ending March 3 
Week ending March 10 
Week ending March 17 


Average for 4 weeks 


The records of the clearing houses show that the average number 
of dock workers paid wages each week during the last seven years 
was 15,120 per year, the range being from 14,544 (in 1929) to 16,139 
(in 1925). 

These figures show ynmistakably that there still exists in the port 
of Liverpool a permanent surplus of dock workers which amounts to 
nearly one-third of the total number of tallies in circulation. It would 
seem, therefore, that the registration of the dock workers and the lin- 
itation of the work to tally holders only was not sufficient completely 
to decasualize dock labor. The principal impediment to complete 
decasualization was found to be the tack of adjustment between the 
supply of labor and the daily demands of the port. When the 
“‘scheme”’ was first put into effect the system of hiring dock labor at 
stands erected by the employers at their own docks was retained 
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intact. ‘Twice a day, morning and afternoon, the men are required 
to present themselves at these stands, where the foremen proceed to 
select the number of workers they need for the jobs. In addition to 
these regular employers’ stands special reserve stands were organized 
for the benefit of those who failed to be taken on at the private stands. 
Only when this final attempt to get a job fails are the workers required 
to present themselves at a clearing house, where their work card is 
stamped accordingly. Because of the large number of stands in port 
it often happens that in spite of the large surplus of dock workers for 
the port as a whole some stands will find themselves short of labor 
and the employers, therefore, demanding an increase in the number of 
tallies issued. 

The lack of a central hiring or dispatching station to manipulate 
the supply of the dock workers in accordance with the needs of the 
port was found to be the cause of the failure of the port to decasualize. 
Two suggestions have been made to correct this failure: First, to 
increase the number of ‘‘ preference”’ or permanent men to be assigned 


to each employer, and second, to increase the mobility of labor by 


reducing the number of private stands to one or several employing 
agencies, with the right to dispatch the dock workers to the various 
docks as needed. No systematic organization, however, has as yet 
been created to accomplish this purpose. 


Source of Supply of Dock Workers 


THE power to issue new tallies is limited to the central joint com- 
mittee, but each clearing house is entitled to issue as many tallies as 


Bmight be needed to complete the quota for its own area. In 1929 the 


six clearing houses issued 1,017 tallies on the basis of the following 
preferences: Sons of deceased dockers, 73; sons of living dockers, 
aged 18 to 25, 215; old tally holders, 232; undefined, 497. In all 
cases the applicant for a tally must present the indorsement of the 
trade-union and of one of the employers participating in the “Liver- 
pool docks scheme.” 

The sources of the dock labor supply and the causes of their drift 
toward the water front were made a special point of the inquiry. 
Complete answers to the questions pertaining to this problem were 
given by 578 tally holders and the results are shown in Table 1, 
which gives the ages of the workers, the sources from which they 


#were recruited, and the reasons given by them for commencing casual 


employment on the water front. 
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TABLE 1.—SOURCES FROM WHICH TALLY HOLDERS ARE RECRUITED AND! 
FOR COMMENCING CASUAL EMPLOYMENT, BY AGE GROUPS 


ASS )N 





Age at entry (years) 


Source from which recruited and reason for commencing 


casual employment 20 to m i 25 to | 35 to | 45 ar 
| a 


24 34 44 | over 


Source from which recruited 


Blind-alley jobs or never had other than casual work-_.- 

Unskilled laborers - RS Serer eres bee ae 
Seafaring oc cupations -- Aa RE ERE RISA ee EERIE Ss me 
ed Rnientes-thedceeminessecoenermetbcenaw as .| 
Various skilled occupations ---_-_---...-------------- me 
Clerks, shop assistants, warehousemen, packers___.__.______| 
an os eke panactioebabacecdinns = 


TR kisi ain ba os Sale tia aceon ah Mewtesamuencie | 








Reason for casual employment 


Blind-alley jobs or never had chance at anything else__ } 180 
Slackness in own trade or lost regular job and drifted to docks _| 32 
To better himself or attracted by higher rate of pay - si 36 
Father in same occupation 23 
Other reasons 15 


Ss Rane oe he ee Bo ee : 86 | 





Earnings of Dock Workers 


IN ADDITION to issuing tallies the clearing house in each are: also 
pays off the dock workers employed in that area. On Friday evening 
each employer within the ‘docks scheme” furnishes to the central 
clearing house a complete statement showing the total number o/ 
tally holders employed by him and their actual earnings ” a 
the week which ends at 5 p. m. every Friday. The staff « 
central clearing house “clears” the wages, that is, the amour 
payable by different employers to each man are compiled on one 
sheet against the corresponding tally of that man. The collated pay 
sheets are then issued to the separate area clearing houses early on 
Saturday morning and the workers are paid off on that day between 
11 a. m. and 1 p. m. 

This system of centralized pay stations not only enables the indi- 
vidual workers to draw their weekly earnings in one lump sum, thus 
saving them the trouble of going from one dock to another in order 
to collect their small earnings, but it also provides the port with 
reliable statistics on the actual earnings of the individual men as 
well as of the total number of men employed by the port. 

Table 2 gives the distribution of the total number of men employed 
by the port, by earnings groups, as well as the total number of workers 
employed and the average earnings per week for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1930. These averages range from $11.58 to $13.75 per 
week, with an average for the entire three months of $12.41 per week. 
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TABLE 2.-AVERAGE AND CLASSIFIED WAGES PAID TO TALLY HOLDERS EACH 
WEEK DURING THE QUARTER ENDING MARCH 31, 1930 


‘conversions into United States money on basis of pound = $4.8665, shilling = 24.33 cents, penny =2.03 cents] 
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Average..-.--..---..-| 2,742] 1,880] 1,934| 2,057 2.94} 19,831 











2.88 | 19,901 
2. 25 19, 931 
19, 835 
19, 762 


february 3..----------- 2,700 | 1,950} 2,094/| 1,981 
February 10.........----.--; 2,968 | 1,944] 2,094| 1,848 
February 17. ----- ‘ 3,106 | 2,331} 2,044 | 1,826 
pebruary 24..-..---.-------| 2,836 | 1,999] 2,284] 1,998 


CHROn 








es aie | 
, 102 | 14, 161 .23 | 19,857 
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Avene. ...........-.) Hi 2,056 | 2,129} 1,913 








| ae 1, $24 1,860 | 1,732 4,163 | 13, 421 2. 19, 787 
March 10 2, 627 1, 983 1, $95 1, 825 7 4, 403 | 13, 703 2. 19, 851 
| {a 3,150 | 2,007 1, 863 1, 826 ; , 784 | 13, 510 4 19, 881 
March 24....- 2,743 | 2,049 | 2,067 1, 879 . 3, 775 13, 531 . 06 19, 829 
March 3! eae 3, 553 1, 926 1, 662 1, 552 2 3, 914 | 13, 335 . 19, 735 

| | 


Average..............| 2,999 | 1,958] 1,869 | 1,763 904 | 4, 008 13. 500 | 12. 19, 817 


| 





























Average for 3 months 2, 890 | 





1,964 | 1,969 | 1, 809 | 1,077 | 4241 | 14,041 | 12.41 19, 834 





Unemployment Insurance 


Tue work of loading and dispatching cargo first became insurable 
under the unemployment insurance act in 1920. Table 3 gives the 
rates of the unemployment benefit for men, which vary from 57 cents 
per day for a single man between the ages of 18 and 21 to $9.25 per 
week for a dock worker with an adult dependent and six children. 


TasLe 3.—RATES OF UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT FOR MEN (SINCE MARCH 13, 1930) 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of pound=$4.8665, shilling=24.33 cents, penny=2.03 
cents] 











Rate of unemployment benefit 





Three days 





18 and under 21 years 

21 and under 65 years 

18 years and over, with adult dependent 

18 years and over, with adult dependent and 1 child 

18 years and over, with adult dependent and 2 children 
18 years and over, with adult dependent and 3 children 
18 years and over, with adult dependent and 4 children 
18 years and over, with adult dependent and 5 children 
18 years and over, with adult dependent and 6 children 
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During 1929 approximately 75 per cent of the tally holders in the 
“Liverpool docks scheme”’ lodged claims for unemployment benefit 
at the clearing houses and $1,717,378 was actually paid out during 
that year. In the same period the unemployment insurance fund re- 
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ceived in contributions from employers $119,304 and from employee, 
$100,095, or a total of $219,399. In other words, the dock worker 
within the ‘“‘docks scheme” drew in unemployment benefits seve, 
and four-fifths times the amount paid jointly by the employers an) 
employees to the unemployment fund. Table 4 shows the classifi) 
amounts disbursed in unemployment benefits to the various croup; 
of dock workers during the four weeks ending in March, 1926. (jy; 
of 20,557 dock workers who were registered during that period 16,605, 
or more than 50 per cent, were drawing unemployment benefits. 

TaBLE 4.-WAGES EARNED UNDER THE DOCKS SCHEME AND UNEMPLOY Ey) 


INSURANCE BENEFIT RECEIVED BY TALLY HOLDERS DURING THE | 


WEEKS ENDING IN MARCH, 1926 OUR 


[Conversions made on basis of pound = $4.8665] 
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| Number drawing benefit of — 
| Number E | Total 

Total earnings in the 4 weeks | ent fee | drawing 

| benefit $11.68 to | benefit 

$17.52 


| | 
| $5.84 and |Over $5.84 
| under | to $11.68 


} | | } 
Ne Gotnhings... .........~-...<< , 105 | 139 | 192 346 
Se 390 | 151 201 627 | 
Over $9.73 to $29.20__..._..__.__- 842 | 397 1, 291 1, 585 
Over $29.20 to $48.67__....___.__| , 515 | 547 1, 469 706 
Over $48.67 to $68.13__._._._.-__| 3, 112 |} 608 484 124 
Over $68.13 to $87.60... .| 2.265 | 149 62 9 
Over $87.60 to $107.06__.._______| 565 | 15 8 1 
Over $107.06__._____- 158 | 4 2 ] 








8, 847 | 





Total receiving wages___- 1, 871 | 517 | 3, 053 


3, 
3, 


| 
} 
-| 
Grand totel._............. 9,952} 2,010 | 


709 | 3,399 487 | 10, 605 








Conclusion 


SomE of the outstanding characteristics disclosed by this survey o! 
dock labor in the port of Liverpool are— 

1. Registration of all dock workers and restriction of the wor to 
tally holders alone was successful in eliminating the severe outside 
competition to which dock workers were subjected prior to the orguni- 
zation of the “Liverpool docks scheme” in 1912 and to that extent 
improved the conditions of the dock workers. 

2. The trade-union organization, which was originally hostile to 
the ‘‘docks scheme,’ has now become an important factor in the 
administration and management of the ‘‘scheme.”’ 

3. The clearing houses have proved very successful] as central pay 
stations for the dock workers: 

(a) They save the workers the trouble of going from dock to dock 
in collecting their weekly earnings. 

(6) They provide the port with reliable statistics on the number of 
men employed and their actual earnings. 

(c) They were ready to receive and disburse payments of uncm- 
loyment benefit when the law became applicable to the dock workers 
in 1920. | 

4. The “Liverpool docks scheme” did not succeed in completely 
decasualizing the dock workers because: 
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(a) It has failed to organize the distribution of labor and to replace 
the numerous private stands with a central agency for the purpose of 
adjusting the supply of workers to the daily demands of the port. 

(b) It has failed to introduce a system of dividing the work for the 

urpose of equalizing the earnings of the men, which show extreme 
variations, from $5.84 and under to $17.52 and over. 

5. There is now existing in Liverpoo] a surplus of dock workers 


#.mounting to nearly one-third of the total number of tallies issued. 


The results are that not only are the average earnings of the dock 
workers very low (about $12 per week) but the surplus of workers 
constitutes a severe burden on the unemployment insurance fund, 
drawing out nearly eight times as much money as is deposited in the 
fund by the combined contributions of the employers and the workers 
under the ‘‘ Liverpool docks scheme.” 


=< +e. =___ 


Effect of Stock-Market Crisis of 1929 on Employee Stock-Pur- 
chase Plans ' 


HE scope and the results of the employee stock-ownership move- 

ment formed the subject of a report? issued by the National 
Industrial Conference Board in 1928. The present study, which 
supplements the former investigation, deals with the extent to which 
the stock-market crisis of October, 1929, affected the status of such 
plans in American industry. 

The earlier study, which covered the history of the movement, its 
purposes, and the methods of operation of the plans in 389 different 
industrial enterprises, showed that the underlying motives in the 
establishment of the plans were, in the order of their importance: To 
encourage thrift, to reward past service, to stimulate interest in the 
company, and to raise capital. In some cases, however, the plans 
were not instituted as the result of any well thought out policy but 
simply in imitation of other companies. 

While the widespread extent of employee stock ownership is shown 
by the fact that in 1928 about 800,000 persons employed by 315 com- 
panies owned over $1,000,000,000 worth of stock according to the 


s values of these stocks in the middle of the year 1927, still this total 


represented only 4% per cent of the total market value of the stock 
outstanding in the same companies. Furthermore, this stock owner- 
ship did not represent any general demand or desire on the part of 
employees for a share in company control, nor in cases in which a 
considerable part of the stock has been owned by employees has there 
been any tendency to attempt to influence the management in its 
policies. Even in the few cases in which companies had adopted 
definite plans for gradually turning the management over to the 
employees, the managerial group retained a substantial margin of 
control over the stock. 

_Two clearly defined tendencies were evident at the time of the pre- 
vious study. These were the continuance of the expansion of the stock- 
ownership movement, which had had its greatest growth in the 5-year 





' National Industrial Conference Board (Inc.). Employee stock-purchase plans and the stock-market 
crisis of 1929. New York, 1930. 
*See Labor Review, August, 1928, pp. 99-103. 
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period 1921-1925, and the trend toward the ownership of the Stock 
by a selected group, sometimes because it was the policy of the map. 
agement to sell only to a special group consisting largely of the office 
staff, salesmen, and employees in executive positions, and in other 
cases by the movement of the stock into the hands of such a group 
by resaJes of the stock or as original subscriptions by the rank and 
file were canceled. 

For the eight years prior to October, 1929, there was a fairly con. 
tinuous advance in the average market price of listed stocks, which 
averaged roughly three times the previous figure. Then suddenly 
there was a drop within a few weeks’ time to approximately 50) per 
cent below the peak prices. During the long period of rising values 
the popular demand for stock had grown to unprecedented propor- 
tions, but the frenzy of speculation was stopped abruptly by the 
market collapse in October, 1929, and the public suddenly shifted to 
extreme conservatism in the matter of investments. There was 
every reason to thik, the report states, that the shrinkage of so- 
curity values and the reaction against speculation might seriously 
affect employee stock-purchase plans since the development of a ma- 
jority of the plans had taken place in a period of rising market values, 
The purpose of the study, therefore, was to determine whether the 
sharp decline of stock prices had caused employees to make whole- 
sale cancellations of contracts or sales of stocks, and if so if manave- 
ment had been blamed for the loss with resultant dissatisfaction with 
management on the part of employees, and what were the chanyes 
or cancellations in employee stock purchase plans which these con- 
ditions would necessitate. An informal inquiry was, therefore, sent 
to each of the companies that had previously reported stock-purchase 
plans for their employees, asking for opinions upon these points, the 
inquiry being supplemented by visits to plants and interviews with 
employees. Replies were received from 150 plants, including most of 
the larger companies having such plans. In only four cases was it 
reported that the plan had been discontinued, the reasons given 
being change in financial structure of the company, not sufficient 
interest on the part of employees, substitution of new thrift plan, 
and selling of stock by employees. None of these reasons can be 
connected directly with the deflation of security prices following 
the stock-market crisis. 

The study sought to show the factors which might affect the in- 
fluence of the market crisis upon stock-purchase plans, including the 
kind of stock, whether listed or unlisted; the status of the plan in the 
matter of progress toward maturity ; the classes of employees eligible as 
stock purchasers; and the extent of curtailment of company operations. 


Experience with Listed and Unlisted Stocks 


THE fact that the price fluctuations in listed stocks can be followed 
by all who are interested would naturally cause the effects of the 
stock-market crash to stand out more clearly than would be the case 
with unlisted stocks. The management of companies selling listed 
securities to their employees have generally recognized that this 
would be an important factor and that some counteracting con- 
servative influence would be necessary. It was the general practice 
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in such companies, therefore, to warn employees of the risks involved, 
and in addition many companies had provided a measure of protection 
to the employees either by selling the stock at a discount from the 


S market price or by contributing to the purchase of the stock either a 


definite proportion of the employees’ payments or a sum based upon 
such conditions as length of service, amount of stock held, etc. In 
other cases incentives for holding stock, such as the payment of 
bonuses or additional dividends, were provided. Of 90 companies 
that sold listed stock to their employees, 51 reported that at no time 
had the market price fallen below the net cost of thestock to employees, 
90 did not report, and only 19 stated that the market price had 
dropped below the employees’ purchase price and in only 11 of these 
eases could the drop be considered really serious; that is, had the 
price remained more than 10 per cent below the cost to employees 
for more than a week. 

In regard to purchase-contract cancellations and stock resales the 
reports of 74 companies show that in only two cases were the cancel- 
lations above normal, while of 87 companies reporting only 5 stated 
that stock resales were more than normal. It is therefore safe to say, 
the report states, that comparatively few of these companies observed 
any tendency on the part of employee stockholders to get rid of their 
stock as a result of the market collapse, although it must be noted 
that there are, in some cases, certain restraints upon relinquish- 


® ment of stocks. 


It is comparatively easy to analyze the effect of the market de- 
pression on unlisted stocks since with this type of stocks the employee 
has generally no way of knowing the relative or absolute value of the 
stock at any given time. Also many of the stocks offered under this 
classification are public utility preferred stocks for which an artificial 
but constant market is usually maintained, or they are special em- 
ployees’ preferred stocks which have no resale except to the company 
at a definite and predetermined price. The reports on this class of 
stock indicated that approximately the same conditions prevailed as 
with the listed stocks, and showed that although the market depres- 
sion has clearly been responsible for some resales of stock and cancel- 
lations of subscriptions, in a large number of cases they have not 
exceeded a normal expected rate. 


Status of Plans as Regards Their Progress Toward Maturity 


Ir 1s obvious that if the total amount of installment payments of 
an employee-subscriber had not gone above the point to which the 
stock had fallen he would probably not be greatly disturbed, butif the 
payments already made exceeded this price the empioyee’s reaction 
might be entirely different. Of the uncompleted plans covered in the 
survey just one-half were 50 per cent completed or more, and in all 
cases among this group it was found cancellations were either normal 
or less than normal. 


Effect on Different Groups of Employees 


As THE tendency in many stock-subscription plans has been toward 
restricting the sale of stock among the rank and file of the employees 
on account of the fear of an unfavorable reaction in times of market 
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depression, it is of interest to determine what did happen among suc} 
groups as a result of the stock crisis. 

Among 109 companies reporting on contract cancellations among the 
ordinary workers as a group, the cancellations were either normal ¢ 
below normal or there were none at all in 101 cases, while in 3 jp. 
stances the cancellations were above normal and 5 companies did jo; 
report. In 9 companies reporting for a selected group on this point 
3 reported a normal number of cancellations and 6 none at all. J) 
the matter of stock resales practically the same thing held true, qs 
among 140 companies reporting only 8 had resales above the normal 
among the rank and file while there were none among the selected 
group. On the whole, the report states, it appears that although 
‘plans including a selected group of employees have been somewhat 
more stable during a period of economic depression, there has also 
been a strengthening rather than a weakening of the rank and file 
plans, and, although some of these latter plans seem to be changing 
over gradually to the select group, this movement can in no wise be 
laid to the stock-market crisis.” 


Employees’ Attitude Toward Stock-Purchase Plans 


TureE hundred and eighty-five employees were interviewed jn 
regard to various questions connected with their purchase of stock 
in their company. It was found that 227 subscribed either because 
they believed in stock ownership or considered it a good investment. 
Of this number, 177 stated they would subscribe again, 40 would not 
subscribe, and 10 were uncertain. The reasons for subscribing given 
by 36 were that they believed it politic to do so, while 76 subscribed 
because ‘‘every one else did,”’ and 46 did not answer. Among the 
employees interviewed only 13 had sold their stock and in only 2 of 
these cases could the sale be traced to the market crisis. 

In general, it is said, during the entire period of lowest price quota- 
tions the employees of the various firms were not fearful and _ their 
attitude reflected their confidence in their employers’ ability to protect 
their holdings from serious Joss. 

In conclusion, the report states that any fear that employee stock- 
purchase plans would be unable to withstand a serious stock-market 
crisis has been dissipated by the experience of October, 1929. This 
has been due principally to two reasons, one being the fact that the 
securities sold to employees by companies having such plans appear 
to have been good values and the other that in the majority of cases 
the employees were primarily investors, not speculators, and as such 
were not especially affected by the fluctuations of the stock market. 


—_———b oe 


Results of Manufacturing Census of 1929 


CCORDING to a report by the United States Bureau of the 
Census giving preliminary results of the 1929 Census of Manu- 
factures, the number of wage earners in manufacturing industries in 
the United States in 1929 was 8,550,284, as against 8,349,755 in 1927, 
an increase of 2.4 per cent. For the same period total wages are 
reported to have increased 3.9 per cent. The report, issued on 
November 8, 1930, is reproduced in full below: 
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The Bureau of the Census announces that, according to a prelimi- 
nary tabulation of the data collected in the Census of Manufactures 
taken in 1930, the total value (at f. o. b. factory prices) of products 
reported for 1929, $68,453 ,486,518, exceeds by 9.1 per cent the corre- 
sponding total of $62,718,347,289 for 1927, the last preceding census 
year. ‘Lhe number of wage earners (average for the year) increased 
34 per cent, from 8,349,755 to 8,550,284, and wages increased 3.9 
er cent, from $10,848,802,532 to $11,271,016,618. As compared 
with 1919, the changes are as follows: Value of products, increase of 
10.3 per cent; number of wage earners, decrease of 5 per cent; wages, 
increase of 7.7 percent. Because of the substantial decline in whole- 
sale prices between 1919 and 1929, the rate of increase in value of 
products does not reflect the true increase in production during the 
10-year period. 

In making use of the statistics for 1929 it should be borne in mind 
that the cost of materials and the value added by manufacture are 
not strictly comparable with the corresponding figures for 1927 and 
1919, because of the exclusion from the current figures and the inclu- 
sion in the earlier ones of data for mill or shop supplies. This change 
(which was made by the recommendation of an advisory committee 
appointed by the Secretary of Commerce, the purpose being to ren- 
der it more convenient for the manufacturers to make their reports) 
has had the effect of reducing slightly the cost-of-materials item and 
increasing to the same extent the item for value added by manufac- 
ture (calculated by subtracting the cost of materials from the value 
of products). 

The figure for value of products includes a large but indeterminable 
amount of duplication resulting from the use of the products of some 
industries as materials by others. For example: Manufacturers of 
motor-vehicle tires report the total value of such tires made, including 
the value of those sold to motor-vehicle manufacturers for installa- 
tion on new vehicles, and these manufacturers in turn report the total 
value of vehicles manufactured, including the value of the tires. 
(As a rule, whatever duplications occur are between different indus- 
tries and are not found to any extent within individual industries.) 
The value added by manufacture, which is calculated, as explained 
above, by subtracting the cost of materials from the value of products, 
is, however, free from the duplication found in the gross value of 
products, and therefore represents approximately the actual value 
created by the manufacturing industries of the country. 

The statistics for 1929, 1927, and 1919 are summarized in the fol- 
lowing table. The figures for 1929 are preliminary and subject to 
revision, it having been necessary to make use of estimates for a few 
manufacturers who have been extremely dilatory in making their 

returns. It is believed, however, that the margin of error resulting 
from the inclusion of these estimates will not amount to more than a 
fraction of 1 per cent. 

Separate preliminary reports giving both summary statistics and 
detailed production figures have already been issued for about 100 
industries, and those still to be published will be ready for distribu- 
tion before the end of the year. A single preliminary report giving 
summary figures for each of the 331 industries covered by the census 
classification will be issued later. 
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SUMMARY FOR ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1929, 1927, AND 1019 











Per cent of 


increase 
decreas: 





1927-1929 1414-19 








Number of establishments 199, 268] 191, 866 
Wage earners (average for the year)!_| 8, 550, 284! 8, 349, 755 9, 000, 059 
$11, 271, 016, 618) $10, 848, 802, 532) $10, 461, 786, 869 
Cost of materials, containers for prod- 
ucts, fuel, and purchased electric 
current 2 3 $37, 357, 631, 108 3 $35, 133, 136, 889)3 $37, 232, 702, 390 
Value of products ? | $68, 453, 486, 518| $62, 718, 347, 289) $62, 041, 795, 316 
Value added by manufacture ¢ | $31, 095, 855, 410, $27, 585, 210, 400) $24, 809, 092, 926 
| 


Not including salaried employees. The average number of wage earners is based on the numbers ro. 
ported for the several months of the year. This average somewhat exceeds the number that wou! have 
been required for the work performed if all had been continuously employed throughout the year, bherays 
of the fact that manufacturers report the numbers employed on or about the 15th day of each mont), 4 
shown by the pay rolls, usually taking no account of the possibility that some or all of the wage earners 
may have been on part time or for some other reason may not actually have worked the entire mont) 
Thus in some cases the number reported for a given month exceeds the average for that month. 

2? Manufacturers’ profits can not be calculated from the census figures because no data are collected fo 
certain expense items, such as interest on investment, rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising 

3 The cost-of-materials items for 1927 and 1919 are not strictly comparable with the correspondiny item 
for 1929 because of the fact that the schedules for 1927 and 1919 provided for the inclusion of data on the os 
of mill or shop supplies, whereas the schedule for 1929 stated that such data should not be included. For 
this reason no per cent is shown. 

4 Value of products less cost of materials, containers for products, fuel, and purchased electric current 
The figures for 1927 and 1919 are not strictly comparable with the figure for 1929 because of the change iy 
the cost-of-materials item. (See footnote 3.) 
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Money Loars to Employees 


REPORT ! by the Industrial Bureau of the Merchants’ Associa- 

tion of New York shows something of the extent to which business 
organizations loan money to their employees or provide or encourage 
machinery through which such loans may be made. Information was 
secured from 182 companies which were members of the organization, 
and of these it was found that 108 kept records of the loans made, 
while of the remaining 74 companies 41 stated they had made no loans 
during the preceding two years although several of them would have 
done so if occasion had arisen. The companies covered included 
various manufacturing enterprises, retail and wholesale stores, public 
utilities, printing and publishing houses, etc. 

The number of employees in the firms in which loans were made 
ranged from 5 in one case to 60,000 in the one employing the largest 
number of people. The total amount of the loans made during the 
2-year period by the 88 companies which reported on this point was 
approximately $884,000, and it is estimated that the total loaned by 
all the companies would reach the sum of $2,000,000 at least. The 
majority of the loans were for sums of less than $500. 

Interest was charged in surprisingly few cases, only 35 com- 
panies charging interest on all loans, while in 23 companies interest 
was charged on certain classes of loans only. Exemptions in some 
cases depended upon the amount of the loan, a limit being set upon 
the amount loaned without interest, and in other cases loans for the 





1 Merchants’ Association of New York. Money Loans to Employees. A report of experience 0 
current practices and policies. New York, 1930. 
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relief of destitution, illness, death, and other such emergencies were 
not subject to the payment of interest. Six per cent was the rate 
commonly charged, the rates ranging from 4 to 12 per cent. The 
12 per cent rate was found in one company only and was charged on 
so-called small loans. Approximately $300,000 was loaned without 
interest during the two years, several companies loaning amounts 
totaling $20,000 and one company loaning $144,000. In 19 com- 
panies collateral in the form of stock certificates, building and loan 
shares, and life insurance policies was required. 

The periods during which loans were allowed to run varied greatly, 
the usual practice being to treat each loan individually according to 
the special factors involved. When loans were made for the period 
of one week, they were really advances on wages or salaries. It was 
customary to require the loans to be repaid in installments at regular 
intervals, in the form of salary deductions, but 18 companies allowed 
employees to repay the loans at their own convenience. Loans 
running for longer than two years, however, were infrequent. 

Losses through failure to repay were reported by only 19 com- 
panies and the iad reported amounted to only tafe. of 1 per 
cent of the amount loaned by the 88 companies reporting total loans. 
Special loan funds were reported by 27 companies, the funds being 
formed by contributions either by the company or individual officers 
of the company, but in some cases the thrift or savings organization 
made the loans, in which cases the employees were really , ema 
from themselves. 

Opinions regarding the desirability of making loans to employees 
were expressed by 164 companies. Of these statements, 34 were 
definitely unfavorable although 15 of this number made loans during 
the 2-year period and four others made salary advances. In general, 
the replies to this question indicated the belief that loans should be 
made carefully and after some investigation had been made as to the 
advisability of granting the request for the loan. Employers who 
were not in favor of making loans objected usually because they 
considered the practice made for extravagance; those in favor of the 
practice regarded it as necessary for the lower paid workers, while 
others felt that it kept the employees out of the hands of unscrupulous 
lending agencies, and in general it was considered as making for better 
morale in the organization. 


—_———— oo ae 


Age Distribution of Ford Employees 


CCORDING to a count made on February 20, 1930, at the River 
Rouge plant of the Ford Motor Co., the 90,731 workers in this 
plant range from 18 to 83 years of age,! the median age being 36 
(3,688 men) and the modal age, 37 (3,791 men). Tabie 1 shows the 
age distribution of these employees by 1-year intervals. 





on Henry, in collaboration with Samuel Crowther. Moving Forward. Garden City, N. Y., 1930. 
p. 99. 
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TABLE 1.—AGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES AT THE RIVER ROUGE PLA\n ‘7 OF 
THE FORD MOTOR CO., FEBRUARY 20, 1930 
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From Table 1, it is evident that the heaviest weighting of men falls 
in the age intervals between 23 and 45, each of these intervals of one 
year being represented by more than 2,000 men, and by more than 
3,000 men in the intervals between 28 and 41. At the lower limit, 
namely between ages 22 and 18, the number of men drops sharply 
from a total of 1,271 men at age 22 to a total of 46 at age 18. Re- 
viewing the figures for men in the age groups of 46 years and over it is 
striking to find that with minor exceptions each succeeding age inter- 
val is represented by a smaller group of workers than the age group 
preceding it. 

In Table 2 the original figures are brought together showing the 
distribution of employees according to the number falling in the age 
group under 20 years and in succeeding 10-year intervals—20 and 
under 30 years, etc.” 


TABLE 2.—AGE ‘DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES AT THE RIVER ROUGE PLANT, 
FEBRUARY 20, 1930, BY AGE GROUPS 








Employees (men) 





Age group Cumula- 


Number | tive per- 
} centage 





| 
Se ng oc eka Eee Mee. ASS Ct LO eB res 584 
20 and under 30 years................- wih cam att dyn ghbdetiaank on 22, 170 
Nee nn oe ca nacueuedauiweabwaaguacmcnud 34, 867 
40 and under 50 years____-_-__- fy Ali ian ecnaigl sdisds aris aay belies dh wae aie ee 23, 776 
50 and under 60 years 7, 641 
Nn be pba cetetind ss Rawle 1, 566 
70 years and over | 127 


90, 731 | 














Table 2 shows the heaviest weighting of men in the age interval 30 
and under 40 years, amounting to a total of 34,867, or 38.5 per cent of 
the total. The age interval 40 and under 50 years accounts for 26.2 
per cent of the total workers or slightly more than the 24.5 per cent 





1 See Labor Review, November, 1929, pp. 22-24, for earlier statistics of age distribution ofemployees of the 
Ford Motor Co. and other establishments. 
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falling in the interval 20 and under 30. In all, the workers under age 
50 represent 89.8 per cent of the total employed and of the remaining 
10.2 per cent, 8.4 per cent fall in the interval 50 and under 60 years. 
Thus 1,693, or less than 2 per cent of the total employed, are 60 years 


old and over. 
——_—=—9-+e--.____ 


Labor Conditions in Porto Rico, 1930 


CCORDING to the report of the Governor of Porto Rico for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930,three great problems have 
faced his administration—disease, poverty, and an insular revenue 
insufficient to meet the existing budget. Some details of these prob- 
lems and the efforts made and plans formulated to solve them are 


given in his report. 
Health Problems 


Tue island is and has been, the governor declares, a prey to disease 
of many kinds. In the year ending June 30, 1929, 4,442 of the people 
of Porto Rico died from tuberculosis, the death rate there from that 
disease being higher than that of any other place in the Western 
Hemisphere and four and one-half times the death rate in continental 
United States. The death rate in Porto Rico from malaria is two 
and one-half times the rate for continental United States. More- 
over, some 35,000 people on the island are at present suffering from 
tuberculosis, some 200,000 from malaria, and some 600,000 from 
hookworm. In addition to hookworm, there are various other in- 
testinal parasites doing much damage; for example, ascaris, bil- 
harzia, trichuris, etc. The situation, the governor points out, is all 
the more deplorable because Porto Rico’s climate is unusually health- 
ful. The temperature is moderate with only slight variations. Sun- 
shine is abundant and there are trade winds through the greater part 
of the year. In brief, the island should be regarded as a health resort. 

The insular health department is excellent and energetic but its 
resources are wholly inadequate to meet its requirements. There are 
only 490 beds for tuberculosis patients in various institutions of the 
island, and as said above, the cases number 35,000. It is impossible 
to cairy on a far-reaching campaign against hookworm with the re- 
stricted insular revenues. In 75 out of 77 districts the mountain peo- 
ple get little medical care. When one of the country folk is stricken 
by disease, he or she can get no competent medical attention unless 
brought to the nearest town, where such attention frequently means 
too great a drain on the family budget. 


Economic Problems 


THE economic condition of the island is reported as equally bad 
when the governor entered office, over 60 per cent of the people being 
unemployed either all or a part of the time each year. The average 
income of the working man or woman is from $150 to $200 per annum. 
Among the various causes for such a situation the governor cites, 
first, a population of 440 per square mile. In this connection he 
stresses the need for intensive agriculture on the island and the fact 
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that there are few small farmers. The lowlands are mainly taken yp 
with larger farms owned by companies or individuals. In the |g 
century a great deal of the property was owned in Spain. At presen; 
the sugar companies of continental United States have big hold. 
ings, though some of the land is still in the hands of European owners 
Even with small farms and intensive cultivation, the governor de. 
clares agriculture alone can not support the population and tha; 
industries also must be developed. He also states that labor is abyp- 
dant, intelligent, honest, and industrious and that the island has ot} 
hydroelectric and manufactured power and a water haul to the mar- 
kets of the world. 


Financial Problems 


AccorpDiNnG to the report under review, the government’s financial 
situation in the fall of 1929 was more than critical. In the fisea| 
year ending June 30, 1929, the insular revenues were overspent hy 
$1,191,301, which sum, together with the deficits of the immediately 
aarp years was being carried by a floating indebtedness through 

ank loans. The banks, however, had been seriously affected as 4 
result of the hurricane, many of their loans being frozen. The loans 
to the government crippled these financial institutions still further. 
and they were not in a position to extend credit to the people for 
building up the island’s business. Moreover, the interest rates charged 
by the banks range from 9 to 12 per cent, while there are individ tials 
who are illegally loaning money at usurious rates, in some cases as 
high as 25 per cent. 

Through an erroneous estimate of receipts which was used as a 


basis for the 1929-30 budget, the government was running up a deficit 
of $200,000 a month, and it even became necessary to borrow $200) ,(00 
on a note of hand to pay the government employees’ salaries in [e- 
cember, 1929. At that time there were outstanding some 6,500 
vouchers of debts incurred by the government for food for hospitals, 
supplies, etc: 


Action of the Governor 


Among the first measures taken by the governor in grappling with 
the problems confronting him was the feeding of the children, some 
60 per cent of them being greatly undernourished and many on the 
verge of starvation. In this connection appeal was made to certain 
organizations in the United States. The American Relief Association 
Children’s Fund (Inc.) contributed $100,000 and some $50,000 were 
made available through a campaign in the United States by the 
Golden Rule Foundation. With such assistance it was possible to 
expend $25,000 for milk stations to feed babies and the balance on the 
extension of school lunch rooms. In some of the poorer districts the 
capacity of these rooms was doubled, and in the rural communities 
where there were no rooms of this kind they were established. The 
population of school age in Porto Rico is approximately 500,000 and 
the schools accommodate only 220,000. Arrangements were mide, 
however, so that the needy children of school age who could not be 
accommodated in the schools were able to avail themselves of the school 
lunch rooms. In districts where the need was felt to be greatest, 
meals for preschool children were furnished when such children had 
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no contact with any philanthropic agency doing this work. The 
effects of the feeding are reported as clearly evident. 

As a result of the measures taken by the governor to meet the 
fnancial problems which faced him, the island debt is now funded and 
the budget for the next year balanced. 

In order to establish the Porto Rican people on a sound economic 
basis, the governor decided that his efforts should be ‘primarily 
directed toward helping the small farmer, with the idea of putting back 
on the soil as many as possible and instructing all in such methods 
as should make their farms profitable.” 

There was in the island in existence a commission known as the Homestead 
Commission, for which certain sums of money had been provided in the past. 
Its funetions in the past have been mainly twofold: (a) The provision of small 
homes for workmen, and (6) the partition of government lands into small farms. 
Both endeavors have succeeded well. In both instances the people are paying 
back in the form of rent the cost to the government, so that the money remains in 
the commission as a revolving fund, with the exception of certain specified addi- 
tional expenses, such as school buildings, sanitation, etc. 

The public land in Porto Rico suitable for farming is exhausted, so it 
was concluded to extend the scope of the Homestead Commission by 
purchasing land from large holders and making it available for home- 
steads. ‘To carry out the scheme a $500,000 bond issue was provided 
for by the last legislature. 

Another important step recorded in the report is the extension and 
improvement of a special type of consolidated vocational rural school 
surrounded by asmall farm. The farm is to be worked by boys under 
a practical farmer. Girl pupils are instructed in home economics 
adapted to their own living conditions. Certain trades are also taught 
at these institutions. It is planned to have a social worker at each 
school who will call on the families in the neighborhood and explain 
the fundamental principles of sanitation and health. Of course, all 
the rural schools of the island can not be established on the new basis, 
but efforts will be made to arrange their curriculums and activities 
along lines similar to those presented above. 

An appropriation of $20,000 is also announced by the governor to 
be expended for the establishment of farm bureaus to instruct small 
farmers. The first of these bureaus was set up in the heart of the 
coffee district, and six or eight such agencies are reported in contem- 
plation for the coming year. Government demonstration farms are 
being developed, the services of agricultural agents extended, and 
some attempts made to organize the farmers in such a way as to 
enable them to sell their produce to greater advantage. 

A bureau of commerce and industry has also been provided by law. 
The function of the new agency is to draw attention to business 
opportunities in Porto Rico and to aid people to avail themselves of 

such opportunities. At the suggestion of the governor, the legislature 
also approved the reorganization of the bureau of labor with a view 
to coping more effectively with the problems of industrial labor. 


Campaign Against Disease 


No FronTAL attack can be made upon disease in Porto Rico with its 
existing inadequate financial resources. A system of 20 health units 
to cover the entire island is planned. At the time the governor made 
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his report it was expected to get enough outside financial help {, 
maintain eight such units. 

During the year 1929-30, the infant-mortality rate was 133 per 1,000 as com. 
pared with 179 per 1,000 in the previous year. Undoubtedly the aid give, 
through milk stations had a very considerable effect upon this, for the large 
majority of the babies who received aid would probably have died had none 


been available. We have reduced the mortality rate in tuberculosis, but oy; 
rate is still the highest in the hemisphere. 


A joint committee known as the Porto Rican Child Health Com. 
mittee has been formed by the following national organizations: The 
American Child Health Association, the Catholic Porto Rican Child 
Welfare Association (Inc.), the American Relief Association, Children’s 
Fund (Inc.), the American Social Hygiene Association, the National 
Tuberculosis Association, and the Porto Rico Child-Feeding Com- 
mittee. This newly created body has announced that it will try 
to raise $7,300,000 to be expended in certain well coordinated efforts 
over a period of five years, at the end of which it is expected that these 
activities, combined with the efforts of the insular government, will 
have placed Porto Rico in a position to combat these evils without 
this outside assistance. 

In emphasizing the importance of this work the governor says: 
“For health is a necessary adjunct to everything else we are doing. 
Without it we can not have education, for a sick, undernourished 
child is a dull child; without it we can not have economic habilita- 
tion, for an underfed diseased man can not do proper work.” 


Discussion of Other Problems 


Among other major Porto Rican problems that the governor men- 
tions are: The necessity of keeping the judiciary and education on a 
strictly nonpartisan basis; the great difficulties confronting many of 
the municipalities in balancing their budgets; and the need for 
changes in taxation. ‘ 

The Outlook 


‘DESPERATE though the problems of Porto Rico may be at this 
time,” the governor believes, ‘‘there is a practical solution for them, 
which can be applied by work on the island and aid from without the 
island, which will create a proper and adequate economic condition 
here. Furthermore, our people here have a most important and useful 
réle which they are perfectly capable of playing in the future.” 





~ <i> ooo 


Mine Labor in China 


6 Ben average daily wage in the two best coal mines in China, which 
are managed by foreigners, is about 18.4 cents,’ according to 


Boris P. Torgasheff in a contribution to the Chinese Economic Journal 
of August, 1930, in which issue he summarizes a series of preceding 
articles on mining labor in China. The following data are taken from 
that summary. 
In 1928 and 1929 the hs emai number of large and good mines in 
y 


China paid an average d wage of 18.4 cents to underground labor 





1 Conversions into United States currency on the basis of 1 Chinese silver cent=0.46 cent. 
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and 16.1 cents to surface labor. Ordinary, half-modernized mines 

ay on the average no more than 13.8 to 15.2 cents a day, and the 
many native coal and iron mines, which produce one-third of the coal 
and iron, rarely pay over 11.5 to 13.8 cents per day as an average for the 
mine. Generously estimated, the average daily wage for the whole 
Chinese mining industry is not above 16.1 cents. 

Statements to the writer by the managements of certain large 
coal mines in China, for example the Liuhokou mine in which the 
average daily wage for underground labor is 18.4 cents, and for sur- 
face workers 16.1 cents, were to the effect that any increase in wages 
js commercially impossible unless there is an increase in labor efficiency. 
Up to the present, wages have been so low in China that mine owners 
have had no incentive to make technical improvements in their mines. 
Now, however, the advantages of cheap labor are close to the margin, 
and the present lack of modern methods, together with the inefficiency 
of the workers, threatens soon to outweigh the benefits accruing from 
low wages and to make the undertakings unprofitable. The author 
suggests the urgency of reequipping the mines and increasing wages, 
not only for the purpose of meeting the workers’ request for more 
humane treatment and as a concession to the labor movement, but 
also from the viewpoint of industry, which is interested in raising the 
general level of mine labor, so that such workers will be better edu- 
cated, more skilled, permanent, and as a consequence more efficient. 

In some of the large mines in China the working hours are re- 
stricted to 8 per day, but in the remainder of such undertakings the 
daily hours of labor range from 8 to 12, and it is for this long day that 
Chinese miners are paid 16.1 cents. Japanese miners, however, 
eam over four times as much per day as the Chinese miners. 
Furthermore, the former work 8 hours per day in coal mines and an 
average of 9 hours per day in other mines, as compared with the 12 
hours worked in probably the majority of the mines in China. Even 
in Indo-China the average daily wage of coal miners is 20.7 cents, and 
the lowest wage in such mines is approximately 16.1 to 16.6 cents. 
Everywhere the average wages are above those in China, and gs a 
consequence there is an ever-growing emigration of Chinese to the 
Philippines, the Dutch East Indies, Siam, etc. : 

In Chinese coal mines taken as a whole—both foreign and nativ 
it requires an average of from five to six men to get out 1 ton of coal per 
day. As the average daily wage is 16.1 cents, the expenditure for 
labor per ton is from 80.5 to 96.6 cents. The author calls attention to 
the fact that to the wages reported above at least 10 per cent must be 
added to cover the amount paid to contractors, so that the total 
labor cost per ton is from $0.86 to $1.06. 


Working Hours and Holidays 


Tue shift system is in operation in only a limited number of the 
large undertakings and is not uniform, depending upon the character 
of the work. Basing his statement on the China Year Book of 1928, 
the author reports that the average length of time the miners spend 
at work is 12 hours perday. Asa recent innovation secured by labor 
the majority of the Ta e mines are allowing their workers one weekly 
day of rest, with the choice of either not being paid for that day or 
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getting double pay for work on Sunday. In the few mines in wh ch, , 
weekly rest day is compulsory, this very exceptional provision }).:s j; 
most cases been obtained through strikes. In other large m)jjino 
undertakings the workers are allowed a day of rest once or twice g 
month, ordinarily without pay. In China, in the best coal 1)jos. 
under the most favorable conditions, the miners work at leas; 5 
hours per week. It was regarded as a signal victory for the miners 
of the Liehshan coal mine when, afier a strike in 1928, they sees 4 
compulsory rest of 18 hours per week and double pay for holiday \ «rk. 
The following coal mines allow Jabor the holidays specified: 

Penchihu coal mine, south Manchuria: First and third Sunday; of 
the month, 2 days for the New Year, and 3 or 4 days for national 
holidays, amounting in all to some 30 days per annum. 

Fushun coal mine: Every Sunday and the most important holidivys. 

Tayaogou coal mine, South Manchuria: One day a month and 
almost all important national holidays. 

Liukiang coal mine, Chihli: Rest on Sundays without pay; when in 
exceptional cases there is work on that day wages are doubled. In 
the power house and workshops where labor is continuous, two [ree 
Sundays per month, without pay. For miners who have Jen 
directly employed by the company for several years, one month's 
leave without pay. 

Paochin coal mine, Shansi: Rest days on the Ist and 15th of the 
month by the Chinese calendar and six days for the Chinese Now 
Year. The miners, however, take two or three weeks for the New 
Year. All national and local holidays are observed. Operation, 
scarcely 300 days per annum. 

While the greater number of the so-called native coal and iron mines 
operate on the average some eight or nine months per annum, an 
intermediate class of mines is worked from 260 to 300 days a yeur. 
An average of 300 days’ operation the author considers a generous 
estimate for Chinese mines. 


Accidents, Medical Aid, and Relief Organizations 


ONLY a limited number of collieries and iron works in China make 
more or less regular statistical reports on their accidents. An excecd- 
ingly small number of the mines of the country maintain hospitals, 
and only a few others have some arrangement whereby the miners 
may receive first aid and medical assistance in neighboring public 
hospitals. The majority of the collieries furnish no regular assistance 
to sick or injured workers. According to the author, this is mainly 
due to complete lack of aE regulation and to the higlily 
objectionable contract system under which from 80 to 85 per cent 
of the mining labor is hired. Such labor is considered in the employ 
of the contractors, who often furnish some Chinese medicine aid 
undertake to pay the miners when they are ill. Customarily, the 
contractors meet the travel expenses of miners returning to their 
native places and provide free coffins when the men lose their lives. 

Fushun coal mine is reported as the only mine where there is so:ic 
effort made at accident prevention, there being several experts on t!ic 
mine staff charged with this work. A central rescue corps is mal!- 
tained and rescue detachments are stationed at each pit. 
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‘‘ompensation for fatal accidents is decided upon by the bargaining 
of the victim or his relatives with the owner of the mine—most 
frequently through the contractor. The authorities seldom interfere 
in such cases, and the miners’ unions are rarely strong enough to be 
of any help in these matters. Many instances have been reported 
to the writer in which loss of an arm or leg in some of the coal mines 
at Peiping has been compensated by a ‘‘gratuity” of about $2.30. 

Mutual relief associations have recently been organized in a dozen 
or more mines. These associations are ordinarily financed by both 
the companies and the workers. At the Fushun coal mine all miners 
directly employed by the company are obliged to become members of 
the mutual relief fund and contribute a day’s wage per month, the 
minimum being slightly less than one-half a cent per day. The com- 
pany, however, manages the fund and contributes the same amount 
that labor does. Members may have recourse to such fund for 
travel expenses, retirement benefits, funeral expenses, and other 
purposes. 

Living Conditions 


THE living conditions of mine workers in China are declared to be 
unimaginable from the western viewpoint. The Chinese mine workers 
are as poorly fed as Chinese laborers in general. They are certainly 
not fed as well as the farm laborers who eat with the farmers. The 
miners’ food is furnished by the contractors, who practically compel 
their laborers to board with them as such catering has proved to be 
a profitable enterprise. About 80 per cent of the mine workers are 
hired by contractors and with few exceptions these miners have their 


food — by the contractors, who retain for board from $1.38 to 


$2.30 and even $2.76 per month from their wages. The author reports 
that the deduction on this account is ordinarily greater than the actual 
cost of the food. To avert possible controversies on this point, the 
contractors usually engage their men on the basis of a definite wage 
per day with “free board.’’ The writer declares, however, that as a 
matter of fact this is not free board at all, as the amount paid for 
wages by the mine management to the contractor includes a sum for 
boarding the men, and such amount is retained by him in addition 
to his ‘professional squeeze.” It is estimated that contractors can 
readily make from such catering alone from 10 to 20 per cent profit 
on the total food costs. 

Poor food and frequently systematic underfeeding of mine labor 
automatically reduce the efluiency of the men, and the managements 
of numerous large mines recognize the desirability of releasing the 
workers from compulsory boarding with contractors. In only a few 
mines, however, has this been accomplished. 

There is a great variety in the lodging conditions of Chinese mine 
workers, but at most of the mines ae quarters for the men are 
supplied by the mine managements themselves. In the majority of 
the mines, especially those located in less severe climates, the miners 
occupy ramshackle barracks or even sheds of bamboo framework 
lightly covered with straw mats, without heat or a lighting system. 
In the northern part of the country the men are better housed, but 
even these better lodgings have only the most rudimentary equipment 
for living. However, as an outcome of increasing labor agitation 
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there has been quite a rapid improvement in housing conditions, and 
many large mines now have rather passable brick dormitories with 
light and stoves. 

The Fushun coal mine has almost modern lodgings, which some 
classes of labor employed directly by the company may occupy free 
of charge, while others are required to pay about 6.0 cents per day. 
These lodgings are heated and have electric lights, baths, etc. 


Educational and Recreational Facilities 


THE miners’ opportunities for education and recreation are very 
restricted and are offered by only a few individual mines. Requests 
for facilities along these lines are made in strike after strike. The 
continual suppression of the activities of labor unions has prevented 
them from accomplishing anything in this connection on their own 
initiative. Among the few big collieries having special institutions 
for the miners’ cultural development is the Kailan coal mine, which 
has a well-constructed building used as a library and workmen’s club: 
and it is reported that a theater building has been erected. The 
miners at Fushun have a library, a reading club, an athletic club, a 
free theater, motion-picture theater, and music on holidays. 


Miners’ Unions 


ALTHOUGH there are numerous mines in China, they are scattered 
all over the country. The majority of them are small native under- 
takings which employ very limited numbers, so that a large aggre- 
gation of miners in one locality is rare. This fact, together with the 
great illiteracy of these workers, the lack of governmental protec- 
tion, the prevailing contract hiring system, and other general causes, 
tends to hinder the normal unionization of mine labor. In the 
author’s judgment, “the ultimate formation of miners’ unions means 
the abolition of the contract system.” There is, however, little 
information on such unions in China. Some individual efforts at this 
kind of organization were made in 1921, while attempts of a broader 
scope are recorded for 1926, but in the opinion of the writer the unfav- 
orable political situation of the country in recent years has frustrated 
the development of the movement. 

The Hunan Miners’ Union may be regarded as the pioneer of 
modern Chinese miners’ unions. Late in 1921 a general strike was 
carried on by some 12,000 Hunanese antimony and lead miners, 
which resulted in the legalizing of a general district labor union. 
This organization was founded on highly democratic principles and 
secured privileges rarely obtained even in European countries. 
Probably as the result of its extreme position, the existence of this 
i we pte was brief. At the close of 1922 the mine owners pro- 
voked a strike and defeated the miners by military force and dis- 
solved the union. It was reconstituted, however, in 1926 and became 
so active that the Chinese National Trade Union Conference held 
in that year selected the Hunan miners’ delegates to organize the 
prelimin council of the National Miners’ Federation. Later on 
this council decided to organize a miners’ federation, but on account 
of political changes this has never been done. 
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In 1926 at Tayeh, Hupeh, there were seven trade-unions of iron 
and coal miners, with a combined membership of approximately 7,000. 
At the five Kailan coal mines, an organization which had numbered 
about 40,000 miners in 1922 still had some kind of existence in 1929, 
being responsible for a short and successful strike in April of that 


year. 
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The British Coal Industry in 1929 


ROM the annual report of the British Secretary of Mines for 
1929, which has recently been issued, it appears that during that 
year the coal industry made a partial recovery. The demand for 
export coal was greater than at any time since the early part of 1924, 
there was, on the whole, a fairly steady increase in the number of 
men employed, work was more regular, and costs of production were 
lower. As a result, the industry showed a slight credit balance for 
the year, though the margin was not sufficiently great, except in one 
or two instances, to raise the level of wages above minimum rates, or 
to secure to the coal owners the full share of the proceeds allotted to 
them under the wages agreement. The industry also profited by a 
change in the plan of local taxation, known as the derating scheme, 
inaugurated under the local government act of 1929. ‘ 
As from October 1st all collieries, in common with other undertakings engaged 3 
in productive industry, became entitled to relief from local rates to the extent of js 
75 per cent of the amount which would be payable but for the provisions of the : 
scheme. On the basis of estimates presented to Parliament during the debates a4 
on the local government bill the relief from this part of the derating scheme was ‘nf 
calculated to amount to rather more thun 3d. [6 cents] a ton on all coal commer- 
cially disposable. As the charges to the coal-mining industry in respect of local 
rates are considerably heavier in some districts than in others the relief will also 
= .* amount, The district which is likely to secure the greatest relief is 
outh Wales. 


The following table shows the average proceeds, costs, and profit 
or loss of the industry during the year, by districts: 





















AVERAGE PROCEEDS, COSTS, AND PROFIT OR LOSS IN THE COAL-MINING : 
INDUSTRY, 1929 af 





[Conversions into United States currency on basis of ‘ value of shilling = 24.33 cents, and of penny=2.03 
cents 
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District Costs i 
— other —_ Wages | Profit (+) i 
ao than oe costs | or loss (—) x 
wages 4 
Ne aio eden Ga ten ne bw aan pe eee $3.14} $1.02] $2.12 | $2.05 +$0. 07 is 
Giaticids cp rhigcnneactin ar dia. aidan ob akan eungatina aaeilae 2. 84 1.01 1. 83 1.71 +. 12 iF 
onlin ocmegiicieneeseeeoeneh 3.12] 1.16] 1.96] 1.90 +. 06 4 
South Wales and Monmouth....... ....------------------- 3. 67 1. 21 2. 46 2. 43 +. 03 : 
ne oe 3. 34 . 95 2. 39 2. 24 +. 15 , 
North Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire__-___....-..--_.- ---| 3.32 92] 240; 223 +.17 . 
South Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Cannock Chase, and War- - 
SEES iA aE SE OST Se IE ie ee en 3. 7! 1,05 2.71 2. 41 +. 30 F 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Staffordshire_-___-____---- 409/; 1.30] 279] 282 —.03 a 
Cumberland, North Wales, South Staffordshire, Shropshire, : ; 
Bristol Forest of Dean, Somerset, and Kent- --.------.--- 3.59] 113] 246) 250 —.04 % 
I OND MINI. os, crinndenecparacbuisionesoae 3. 41 1. 08 2. 32 2. 23 +. 09 eS 
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While, as this table shows, the industry made a profit in all by; 
two districts, this was in most cases very small, and was made wu) of 
an increase in gross proceeds and of a reduction in costs. 

Costs other than wages fell on the average by 4d. [8 cents] per ton, ranging 
from 6}4d. [13 cents] per ton in Northumberland to 2d. [4 cents] in Scotland 
To this was added a reduction in wages costs amounting on the average to 3! 4d. 
[8 cents], varying from 5%4d. [12 cents] in the South Derbyshire group ani j) 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Staffordshire to 1%d. [4 cents] in Scotland anq 
in Durham. The general result was an average improvement over 1928 of 
1s. 344d. [31 cents] per ton. 


Average Output and Earnings 


Tue following table shows the average output and average cash 
earnings of the workers, per shift worked and per person employed: 


AVERAGE OUTPUT PER MAN-SHIFT WORKED, AND AVERAGE CASH EARNIN(Gs OF 
WORKERS IN 1929, BY DISTRICTS 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value of pound =$4.8665, of shilling= 24.33 cv! 
and of penny =2.03 cents) 
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Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Staffordshire__.._...._.____- : 17. 62 
Cumberland, North Wales, South Staffordshire, Shropshire, | 

Bristol, Forest of Dean, Somerset, and Kent 18. 41 


Average for all districts 21. 69 | 2. 25 
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In addition to the cash earnings shown here, the workers received 
various allowances in kind. The value of these is estimated for 
Great Britain as a whole at 4%d. (9 cents) per shift, the range being 
from kd. (1 cent) per shift in Scotland, Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
North Staffordshire to 1s. 4d. (25 cents) in Durham. 

The average output per shift worked, as given here, shows an 
increase over 1928, when it was 21.29 hundredweights. Also, the 
number of shifts worked was larger in each district than in 1928, so 
that though wage costs per ton were lower, earnings per shift worke« 
were only %d. (1% cents) less, and the average cash earnings for tlic 
whole year were larger: by £4 9s. 9d. ($21.84). 


Increasing Mechanization 


ProGRress is reported in the use of mechanical appliances, and thc 
increased output per shift seems related to this increase. 


The quantity of coal cut by machines (other than light pneumatic picks) 
amounted to nearly 72,000,000 tons, or 28 per cent of the entire output, as com- 
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pared with 26 per cent in 1928, and only 13 per cent in 1920. In Scotland, asa 
whole, the proportion is now 63 per cent and as high as 69 and 71 per cent, respec- 
tively, in the Lanark and Fife districts. Im Northumberland 55 per cent of the 
output was machine cut, and in South Derbyshire 50 per cent. 

There were 1,383 light pneumatic (mechanical) picks in use in 1929 at 94 
mines for the purpose of coal getting. ‘The corresponding number in 1928 was 
934. The quantity of coal dealt with by these picks increased from 1,000,000 to 
2,500,000 tons. he use of these picks for coa] getting is, however, extremely 
localized, and 82 per cent of the coal got by them was obtained at 15 mines. 

The number of mechanical conveyors in use below ground increased from 
2.856 in 1928 to 3,218 in 1929. These are principally used for the mechanical 
conveyance of coal along the coal face, and from the coal face to the main roads 
below ground. Over 37,000,000 tons of coal, or over 14 per cent of all the coal 
raised were transported in this way in 1929. 
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Buffalo Unemployment Study, November, 1930 


JRELIMINARY results of a special study of unemployment in 
nine areas in Buffalo, N. Y., were announced on November 29 by 
the New York State Industrial Commissioner, Frances Perkins. A 
like study was made a year ago which enables a comparison to be 
made in regard to employment conditions at that time and at the 
present. The work was carried on in conjunction with the Buffalo 
Foundation, and students of the State Teachers’ College at Buffalo 
and the University of Buffalo cooperated in securing the data by 
means of a house-to-house canvass. 

The analysis was made and the report prepared under the direction 
of Frederick E. Croxton of Columbia University and Fred C. Croxton 
of the Department of Industrial Relations of Ohio. The enumeration 
was made during the first week of November. The data here given 
for November, 1930, cover 14,002 persons of both sexes. Of that 
num ber 2,781 or 19.9 per cent were unemployed for various reasons, 
of whom 2,254 or 16.1 per cent were able and willing to work but were 
unable to secure jobs. Two thousand three hundred and thirty-three 
or 16.6 per cent were employed part time and 8,888 or 63.5 per cent 
had full-time employment. Summarizing the data for 11,287 males, 
18 years of age or over, reveals that 165 per thousand were able and 
willing to work but were unable to secure jobs; 178 per thousand were 
employed part time; 343 per thousand who were able and willing to 
work were unemployed or underemployed. In 1929 the conditions 
among males, 18 years of age and over, were: 59 per thousand unable 
to secure work ; 67 per thousand employed part time; 126 per thousand 
unable to secure work or were underemployed. 

Comparing the figures for 1929 and 1930 it appears that in the areas 
studied the proportion of males 18 years of age and over who were 
unable to secure work was more than two and one-half times as great 
in November, 1930, as in November, 1929; and the proportion on 
part time was also over two and one-half times as great in November, 
1930, as in November, 1929. 

Unemployment had continued 10 weeks or longer for 1,236, or two- 
thirds, of the males who were unable to secure work; it had continued 
30 weeks or more for 641, or about one-third of those out of work: 
and unemployment had lasted a year or more for 391, or about one- 
fifth, of those out of work. 

In addition to the fact that 165 males per thousand were unable to 
secure jobs in November, 1930, it was found that 8 per thousand were 
temporarily unable to work because of sickness or injury; 15 per 
thousand were permanently unable to work because of sickness, injury, 
or old age; and 20 per thousand were unwilling to work, being either 
voluntarily retired or indifferent to work. 
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More detailed results of the survey are given in the following tables: 


TABLE 1.—EMPLOY MENT STATUS OF ALL PERSONS ENUMERATED, BY SEX 
































| Number Per cent 
Employment status | sil 

ot Both 

| Males | Females sexes Males | Females sexes 
Employed full time. ............---------- | 6,930] 1,958] 8,888| 614] 721 63. 5 
Employed part time-----.-.--...---.----- 2, 007 326 2, 333 17.8 12.0 16. 6 
Two-thirds but less than full time_ - _ _ - 856 113 969 7.6 4.2 6.9 
One-half but less than two-thirds_____- 764 139 903 6.8 §.1 6.5 
One-third but less than one-half______- 261 47 308 2.3 I ye 
Less Geet One-third... ..-.....-....... 109 24 133 1.0 0.9 .9 
iti bib deiicncmmpnc cadens 17 3 20 2 a* ms | 
Vi a oak oe we 2, 350 431 2, 781 20.8 15.9 19.9 
Able and willing to work____..-.--.--- 1, 863 391 254 16.5 14.4 16. 1 
Temporarily unable to work _.__._____! 94 18 112 .8 “ .8 
Permanently unable to work ____-_---- 166 13 179 1.5 5 1.3 
Unwin to Work....................-. 226 9 235 2.0 3 L? 
DI cco. oscn cases ckecanas 1 noe 1 Ko Seer nee, “ereee ere 
SC ae eee | 11,287 | 2,715 | 14,002} 100.01 100.0 100. 0 











TABLE 2.—DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT OF ALL UNEMPLOYED PERSONS, BY SEX! 
























































| brio | Perma- | tnwill- 
Sex of unemployed and duration of Ableand | rarily nently ing to Not clas- Total 
unemployment willing | unable to unable to ~ B- sified . 
| work work 
| 
Males | 
Ee eee ae cee 79 | eS f eepeeaee 86 
2and under 4 weeks_.-.._.......-.-------- 147 13 3 1 | 1 165 
4and under 10 weeks___-__-- by Sire oe a EES 389 20 6 : Re eee 422 
Wat ee oo Weens.._...-.. 2-2. 331 13 4 | 2 ae ee 353 
20 and under 30 weeks_______. CORRE TES. bee 264 15 9 2B Res 293 
30 and under 40 weeks_____-_...._--- wimsue 147 5 | 3 | | ee 158 
40 and under 52 weeks_._._______-_- Chee 103 3 5 | Bh 3S Gaede 113 
ee 391 20 | 131 gf ieee ay 731 
Total males.____.- pee Trae? | 1,881 | 93 161; 215 1 2, 321 
Females | 
a RE ee eer eee ene 16 | HERE GN ee BRE. 18 
ee as 25 EF RS Tae a BRE a 26 
4and under 10 weeks_________- Saree de 95 Ds oe hag) ECIEd . ee ee eo 99 
10 and under 20 weeks_..__..._....-.------| 72 1 | a ee 74 
20 and under 30 weeks._..............-_--- 59 _3 RRO Lp pee te Re eee 64 
wane waar 40 weeks..................... 2 EES cg tee = coasil pies ogee bo eee eneicitins: 29 
Spa eee On WOES... ..... 2-2-2 ce pg RRR ESSS Dt Det BEG Sane 16 
52 weeks and over... ....._-- Sibtineieces = 72 4 | 11 | _§ ances 96 
ET rae eee mee 382 18 | 13 | fb CORRE 422 
: Both sezes 
Under 2 weeks.._____. EU INS BREUER EEE: 95 _ | eee re i ee 104 
2am eee 6 WOKS... ..- 2.2.5... 172 14 3 1 1 191 
Sau eee bo Weems... 484 24 6 , 5 ORS: 621 
10 and under 20 weeks_._..........-.----.-- 403 14 5 Dy eee 427 
20 and under 30 weeks............-..------ 323 20 9 eee 357 
30 and under 40 weeks__._.__......__--._--- 175 6 3 if OE OER: 187 
40 and under 52 weeks.___..._.......-.---- 118 3 6 of Se oe 129 
ttt aaa ee ea 463 24 142 Rae 827 
Total both sexes......_.__- FONE ee | 2,288 111 | 174 224 1 2, 743 

















' This table does not include 38 persons—29 males and 9 females—not reporting as to duration of unem- 


ployment. 
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Joint Company Unemployment Insurance Plan 


oe cooperative plan for guaranteeing employment ;)\( 
paying unemployment benefits, financed entirely by the ¢ ;))- 
panies, was put into effect September 1, 1930, by three manufactur ing 
firms of Fond du Lac, Wis. The employing organizations conc} \(- 
ing this agreement are Sanitary Refrigerator Co., Northern Case 
Co., and Demountable Typewriter Co., including two subsidi:ry 
enterprises of the latter company, the Standard Refrigerator (0. 
and the American Lock & Hinge Co. The total number of employes 
of the three corporations in November, 1930, was 378, this num)ber 
being about 85 per cent of the normal employment based upon a 
5-year average. 

The “steady employment plan” adopted by these companies is 
in the form of a contract which is to be operative for five years, 
although it is stipulated in the contract that any company has thie 
right to withdraw from the plan at the end of any year if there sare 
indications that the plan does not operate in the interest of steady 
and permanent employment; that is, if the employing companies 
are called upon to pay out so large an amount of cash benefits that 
its continuation may cause the company to become financially 
embarrassed or sustain a loss of financial credit or lead to a possible 
business crisis or business failure. The plan covers all factory and 
office employees of the five companies between the ages of 21 and 60) 
who have been employed continuously for two years with the excep- 
tion of managers, assistant managers, superintendents, and salesmen. 
At present about 70 per cent of the employees have the required length 
of service for eligibility for employment benefits and within a year 
about 85 per cent will become eligible. The firms are already con- 
sidering liberalizing the plans by reducing the required length of 
service from two years to one year. 

“Steady employment”’ will be construed under the plan to mean 
employment for all regular working-days throughout the year, with 
the exception of holidays or vacations allowed by the company or 
when all or any part of the factory is shut down on account of break- 
down or for repairs. Employees who quit work for any reason or 
are discharged for causes which are generally considered as justifying 
dismissal are not entitled to the benefits under the plan and 10 
benefits will be paid to employees receiving benefits under the 
workmen’s compensation act. 

Eligible employees will be entitled to receive steady employment 
by any one or more of the companies included in the agreement or 
p Baw has when it can be secured, or, when employment can not be 
provided, to participate in the cash unemployment benefits for the 
period of unemployment but not exceeding 100 working-days in the 

egate in any one year. The cash unemployment benefits are 
paid at the rate of 65 per cent of the average earnings during the year 
preceding the beginning of unemployment, but no unemployment 
payments will be made for the first 15 days of unemployment. The 
unemployment payments will be discontinued from the time the em- 
ployee is offered employment by one of the companies which are 
parties to the agreement or any other company or when he declines 
to accept some other worth-while employment. While employees 
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temporarily or permanently laid off are not guaranteed the same work 
or the same amount of wages they omgsen received, an effort will 
always be made to furnish employment at least as good as the pre- 
vious employment. 

The State industrial commission will act as referee and will have the 
final decision in any dispute between the employees and the employer 
arising from the operation of the plan, the costs being paid by the 
employing company or the employee, depending upon which one made 
the application for a referee’s decision. 


———______i}600 a 


Employment Situation in Argentina’ 


URING 1929 there were 17,364 laborers in Argentina who 

requested employment through the National Department of 
Labor. Of this number, 15,167 had an elementary education and 
9197 had no education. As regards their civil status, 10,903 were 
single, 5,309 married, and 1,152 were widowers. They were classified 
by ages as follows: 14 to 20 years, 478: 21 to 30, 2,643; 31 to 40, 
6,961; 41 to 50, 6,425; 51 and over, 857. Classified by nationalities, 
8064 were Spaniards, 4,160 Argentinians, 3,275 Italians, 1,037 
Russians, 231 Uruguayans, and the rest of various nationalities. 

The number of requests for workers made by employers to the 
National Department of Labor amounted to 15,087, of which 7,228 
were in the Federal capital and 7,859 elsewhere in the Republic. 

Work was obtained through the National Department of Labor for 
10,605 persons in 1929, of whom 9,077 had an elementary education 
and 1,528 had no education whatsoever. Their ages were as follows: 
14 to 20 years, 378; 21 to 30, 2,050; 31 to 40, 4,812; 41 to 50, 3,149; 
51 and over, 206. Of these, 4,644 were Spaniards, 3,198 Argentinians, 
1,702 Italians, 650 Russians, 185 Uruguayans, and the rest of other 
nationalities. 





Canadian Unemployment Relief Act, 1930 


HE unemployment relief act of 1930 was one of the measures 

passed during the September 8-22, 1930, special session of the 
Canadian Parliament, which was convened ‘“‘to deal with problems 
arising out of exceptional economic conditions with resultant unem- 
ployment.”’? Under this act $20,000,000 were appropriated from the 
consolidated revenue fund of the Dominion for unemployment relief 
under terms to be approved by the Governor General in Council. 
The sum appropriated, according to the provisions of the law, may 
be expended “‘in constructing, exténding, or improving public works 
and undertakings, railways, highways, bridges, and canals, harbors, 
and wharves; assisting in defraying the cost of distribution of products 
of the field, farm, forest, sea, lake, river, and mine; granting aid to 
Provinces and municipalities in any public work they may undertake 
for relieving unemployment and reimbursing expenditures made by 
Provinces and municipalities in connection with unemployment, and 








eee Crénica Mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, Buenos Aires, April, 1930, p. 
? Labor Gazette, Ottawa, October, 1930, pp. 1140-1142. 
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generally in any way that will assist in providing useful and suit abo 
work for the unemployed.” 

An order in inal (P. C. 2246, September 26, 1930) vested the 
administration of the new measure in the Minister of Labor and 
appointed that official and also the Minister of Railways and Canals 
the Minister of Public Works, the Minister of the Interior, and th, 
Minister of the Marine to act as an advisory committee on expenditure. 

The principles to be carried out in the administration of this Jay 
are also included in the order. Under these regulations the Minister 
of Labor was empowered to enter into agreement with the various Proy- 
inces for the expenditure of the above-mentioned appropriation of 
$20,000,000 either for immediate relief or to assist Tt publie works 
instituted to provide employment. The sum of $4,000,000 was set 
apart to be available for the payment to municipalities of one-third 
of their expenditures for direct relief of unemployed persons for whom 
jobs could not be secured, the other two-thirds of such expenditures 
to be met by the provincial governments and the municipalities 
themselves. 

With reference to public works for unemployment relief the regula- 
tions of the above-mentioned order stipulate that agreements should 
be made between the Minister of Labor and the provincial govern- 
ments whereby the municipalities would pay one-half of the total 
expenditures on public works undertaken by them, the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments each paying one-fourth of the total sum. 
Exceptions are made, however, for municipalities which on account 
of recent abnormal expenditures for the relief of unemployment are 
unable to assume such a share of the cost of these public works. 

The regulations also provide that any agreements that involve the 
expenditure of the Dominion grant shall include provision for the 
payment of fair wages to the workers employed and for an 8-hour day, 
according to principles set forth in the fair wages and 8-hour day act, 
1930, and the fair wages order in council. 

Mr. Harry Hereford, secretary of the Canadian Association of Gar- 
ment Manufacturers, formerly an official of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labor, has been appointed director of unemployment relief. 


Agreements with Railway Companies 


By aN order in council of September 30, 1930, the Minister of Lebor 
was empowered to make an agreement with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. and the Canadian National Railways under which these 
railways would expend in the performance of certain works and in 
purchasing certain material approximately $21,000,000 in excess of the 
normal expenditure of such railways, the work to be begun at once 
and to be completed within the next 15 months. On the other hand, 
provision is made that the Dominion may pay out of the appropriation 
under the unemployment relief act, to the railway companies which 
undertake these works at once, interest at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum for a period of 18 months on the total estimated cost of these 
works. It is estimated that employment will be provided by such 
works for 10,500 men and about 2,000 teams of horses. The using of 
the railway crossing fund was also considered, from which fund, under 
the railway act, grants are made to eliminate hazardous grade crossings. 
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Agreements with Provinces 


AGREEMENTS, as provided in the regulation under P. C. 2246, have 
been reached between the Minister of Labor and the various provincial 
governments concerning expenditures for relief and for public works 
to provide employment for the jobless. _ 

The Dominion’s grants to these public works and undertakings of 
the Provinces and municipalities are to be made only after the pre- 
sentation of evidence satisfactory to the Minister of Labor that there 
is serious unemployment in the locality in which such works are to 
be carried on. 

The sums allocated for these public works and undertakings in the 
Provinces specified are not to exceed the following: In Alberta, 
$900,000; in British Columbia, $900,000; in Manitoba, $900,000; in 
New Brunswick, $500,000; in Nova Scotia, $700,000; in Ontario, 
$3,850,000; in Prince Edward Island, $90,000; in Saskatchewan, 
$1,000,000. At the time the report went to press, the sum to be 
allocated to Quebec had not been definitely decided. A later agree- 
ment with the Province of Saskatchewan provided for the payment 
of not over $500,000 for relief in a large drought-affected area in that 
Province. 





Measures Proposed by the Prussian Government for the Relief 
of Unemployment 


ACCORDING to press reports the Prussian government has developed 
a program of measures for the relief of unemployment and has sub- 
mitted this program to the Federal Government for approval. The 
principal measures in the program are as follows:! Introduction of. 
40-hour work week, without dismissal of the workers already employed; 
the lengthening of the schooling in the trades by one year, which 
it is estimated would reduce by about 250,000 the number of young 
workers seeking employment each year; prohibition of importation 
of foreign farm hands and their replacement by German unemployed 
workers, which it is estimated would reduce the ranks of the unem- 
ployed by 110,000 persons; the starting of various land reclamation 
“ improvement projects for agriculture, which it is estimated would 

rovide yearly employment for some 78,000 unemployed workers. 

he completion of these projects, including reforestation, would 
require shout three years with an annual expenditure of about 
135,000,000 marks ($32,000,000). 





Public Improvements in Italy as Unemployment Relief Measure 


| A report from Joseph Emerson Haven, American consul at 
a Florence, Italy, dated August 25, 1930, relative to the physical 
improvements in Italy during the past seven years in roads, lighting, 
housing, telephones, sanitation, public buildings, land reclamation, 
and the like, an account is given of the methods adopted by the 
State to overcome unemployment. Work has recently been initiated 





1 Vorwarts, Berlin, Oct. 25, 1930, p. 1. vomit 
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on public roads, hydraulic works, ports and harbors, railways, and 
public buildings costing 191 445,500 lire ($10,070 033) and iving 
employment to 36,781 men. | 

In addition it is stated that 40,000,000 lire ($2,104,000) has |yeen 
assigned to the work on the railway line being constructed between 
Florence and Bologna. Half of this sum is to be expended on the 
construction of a belt line at Bologna, which will give employment 
to 2,000 men. This new railway line is to form the main rail artery 
of the Kingdom, leading in a straight line to northern continental 
Europe. 

According to Il Lavoro Fascista, October 1, 1930, 395,849 workers 
are employed on public works in 92 Provinces. 

According to a report of Commercial Attaché Mowatt M. Mitctiell 
printed in Commerce Reports, August 18, 1930, the Government 
spent, during the fiscal year 1929-30, 885, 000, 000 lire ($46,551,000) 
in land improvement in Italy and granted ‘subsidies to private indi- 
viduals to the amount of 237,000,000 lire ($12,466,200). It is ex- 
pected that during the winter more than 90,000 men will be employed 
on the work. 
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Revision of Belgian Law on Insurance of Salaried Employees 
Against Old Age and Premature Death ' 


HE Belgian Legislature passed a law? March 10, 1925, providing 

for the insurance of salaried employees against old age and pre- 
mature death. This law was revised and amended by the law of 
June 18, 1930. According to the earlier law ‘“‘employees” were de- 
fined as those whose work is principally of an intellectual nature. In 
general it was decided that persons subject to the law included em- 
ployees of industrial, commercial, and financial establishments as 
well as persons employed by a public official or by a private individual 
whatever the profession of the latter, the law being applicable, there- 
fore, in the latter case to employees of notaries, lawyers, engineers, 
architects, etc. It was decided that journalists, although not called 
employees, should be included temporarily but under the present 
law they are specifically included with the employees listed above, as 
well as teachers employed in private educational establishments who 
are not covered by the teachers’ pension laws, and singers, actors, 
and instrumental musicians who work under a contract which has a 
duration of at least one month. 

The law covers Belgian employees working for a Belgian firm 
either in Belgium or in a foreign country or for a branch of a foreign 
firm established in Belgium, and foreigners working in Belgium either 
for a Belgian or a foreign firm. It also covers employees of the State, 
Provinces, and communes as well as employees of public utilities who 
are not otherwise entitled to a personal pension nor to one covering 
their wives or children in the event of death. 

Belgian employees working either in Belgium or a foreign country 
for a foreign firm which does not have a branch in Belgium are not 
included in the provisions of the law, but such employees may take 
out voluntary insurance under certain conditions. 

All employees, after being insured under the present law for a term 
of 10 years and on whose account regular payments have been made 
during that period, may continue their insurance if they cease to be 
employed. In this case they will be required to pay an annual pre- 
mium equal to the average annual payment paid by themselves and 
their employer during the last three years that they were compul- 
sorily insured. The delay of 10 years will not be required of employees 
who take advantage of this provision before January 1, 1936, if they 
were insured under the previous law and have made their payments 
regularly since January 1, 1926. In any case such insurance will not 
go into effect until two years from the time when the employee ceases 
to be employed, but if he becomes eligible for a pension or if he dies 
during the 2-year period, the payments made after he ceased to be 
employed are refunded without interest either to the insured person 
or to the surviving husband or wife. 





1 Revue du Travail, Brussels, June, 1930, pp. 1111-1127. 
? See Labor Review, August, 1925, pp. 164-167, 
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Contributions 


THE amount of the premium paid by the employee is fixed at 3 per 
cent of his salary or remuneration up to a maximum income of 1S ,()\(j0 
francs ($500.40). The employer’s share will amount to 4 per cent of 
the salary up to the year 1961, 4% per cent from 1961 to 1975, 4y 
per cent from 1976 to 1990, and 5 per cent after January 1, 199) 
By remuneration is understood any pay received by the insured per. 
son in connection with his contract, including fixed or variable salaries 
or cost-of-living bonuses, commissions, percentages, allowances paid 
for —— periods, dismissal wage, and the value of payments 
in kind. 

An insured person who, within the year, is employed simultaneously 
or successively by several employers may cease all payments for the 
remainder of the year when he has paid a total of 540 frances ($15.01) 
but the exemption of the employee from further payments does not 
relieve each of his employers of his part of the premium up to a total 
of 720, 780, 840, or 900 francs ($20.02, $21.68, $23.35, or $25.02) ac- 
cording to the periods within which the payments are made. The 
premiums are payable until the insured person has reached the age 
of 65 years in the case of men and 60 years in the case of women. 

The payments of those compulsorily insured are deducted from 
their salaries at periods which will be fixed by a subsequent decree, 
the employers’ payments being due at the same time and under the 
same penis Saal as those of the employees. The contribution of the 
State is due when the insured person begins to receive his old-age 
annuity. It varies according to the length of time during which the 
insured person has been paying contributions but the maximum 
amount of the State contribution is fixed at 1,200 francs ($33.36). 
No payment is made by the State for msured foreign workers unless 
their native country grants the same privileges to Belgians. 


Benefits 


A LIFE annuity is paid to male employees upon reaching the age of 
65 and to females at the age of 60. In either case they may obtain 
the liquidation of their pensions upon any birthday between the ages 
of 55 and 65 and 50 and 60, respectively, but with a proportionate 
reduction in the amount. In order to receive a pension before the 
normal retirement age, 12 months’ notice must be given by the 
insured person of his intention to retire, which, however, in certain 
instances may not be required. An insured person may, if he 
chooses, upon retirement receive a payment of three-sevenths of the 
ca italized value of his annuity. 

f the insured person is married a certain proportion of the annuity 
is paid to his widow in the event of death, provided the marriage 
was contracted prior to his receipt of pension. If the wife is the 
same age as her husband the amount which she receives varies from 
35 per cent of the husband’s pension rights before the age of 41 years 
to 50 per cent at age 55 and over. If the insured person and his 
wife are of different ages the amount of the annuity varies according 
to a scale fixed by a Government. If the death of the insured 


person occurred before he had received Fn d pension payments, his 
the 


widow may, with the authorization o 
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Employees’ Pensions, receive a cash payment equal to half of the 
capitalized value of the annuity to which she is entitled. When the 
insured person is unmarried, widowed, or divorced, three-sevenths of 
this capital will be paid to his descendants, ascendants, or other heirs, 
the balinien of the capital remaining in the employees’ benefit fund. 
If there are no heirs, the total amount remains in the fund. The 
law also provides for the payment of smaller benefits to the widow 
if the marriage was contracted after the retirement of the insured 
erson. 
: When an insured person reaches the age at which he is entitled to a 
ension the capital is paid into the benefit fund (fonds d’allocations) 
or if he obtains the cash benefit of three-sevenths to which he is 
entitled, the remainder is paid into the fund. 

An insured woman, upon reaching retirement age, may receive 
the cash payment of three-sevenths of the capital value of her pension 
and in the case of death an annuity equal to 30 per cent of her pension 
will be paid to persons she has designated as her heirs. 

The amount of the pensions will be fixed according to a scale to be 
established by a royal decree, but may not in any case exceed 50 per 
cent of the average annual earnings during the last five years. Phe 
widow’s allowance may not exceed 25 per cent of this amount and is 
forfeited in the event of remarriage. The surviving husband or wife 
of an insured person also receives an allowance for each child under 
18 years of age, the amount of which will be fixed by a special decree. 

Invalidity allowances will be paid to insured persons who become 
totally and permanently incapacitated for work, the amount of which 
will be determined later, but this allowance may not in any case be 
added to the pension. 


Insurance Organizations 


THE organizations having charge of the administration of the law 
include the National Employees’ Allowance Fund, the General 
Insurance and Retirement Fund, and accepted insurance funds, 
which include autonomous funds in commercial, industrial, or finan- 
cial establishments, communal funds established by groups of employ- 
ers, and legally organized insurance societies. The national fund is 
under State control and guaranty under the Ministry of Industry, 
Labor, and Social Welfare, as are also the Superior Council and the 
Employees’ Allowance Fund. The national fund is managed by an 
administrative council composed of 15 members, 5 each representing 
the employees, the employers, and the ministry. The period of 
service 1s six years, half of the members being appointed every three 
years. The director and the employer and employee members are 
appointed by the King. . 

A Superior Council on Employees’ Pensions is established by the 
law, the duties of which are to render opinions on requests for the 
approval or the cancellation of approval of insurance organizations; 
to judge, as a court of last resort, appeals from the decisions made by 
the employees’ allowance funds; to give final decisions upon applica- 
tions for pensions by widows of insured persons in which there is a 
question of the amount of the pension; to give advice upon questions 
relating to the interpretation and execution of the law which shall be 
submitted to the ministry. 
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The Employees’ Allowance Fund, which has charge of the exan ing- 
tion and the payment of allowances, possesses legal personality wii hin 
the same limits and with the same rights as the National Pension F ind. 
It is administered by the council and the director general of the 
National Pension Fund. The allowance fund is maintained }y 4 
fixed charge upon employers amounting to 120 francs ($3.34) annu.illy 
for each employee in their service on December 31 of each year, up 
to the year 1960, 80 francs ($2.22) from 1961 to 1975, and 40 francs 
($1.11) from 1976 to 1990. The employees’ contribution to the find 
amounts to 90 francs ($2.50) for employees born before 1875, being 
reduced by 15 francs (42 cents) for each 5-year period up to 1895. _ 


General Provisions 


THE law provides penalties for the failure of employers to pay their 
quota into the insurance funds and for preventing insured persons 
from being insured in the organization of their choice. A penalty of 
both fine and imprisonment 1s fixed for a false declaration in connec- 
tion with a claim, together with the restitution of the sums fraudu- 
lently obtained. 

AL insurance contracts made between employers, employees, and 
insurance establishments prior to March 10, 1925, will be changed «s 
from January 1, 1932, to conform to the present law if the insurance 
organization is an approved one and in case of nonapproved insurance 
societies, the employee may demand the cancellation of the contract 
without prejudice to himself. 

Insurance policies can not be used as security except for mortgave 
loans for the purchase o* construction of a home for the insured person. 

The adminstrative measures of the law will be the subject of special 
decrees, which must be issued within one year and the law will take 
effect six months after the publication of these decrees. 





_ ss 
— —_ 


Revision of Belgian Law on Insurance of Wage Earners Against 
Old Age and Premature Death ' 


ey Belgian law of December 10, 1924,” providing for the insurance 
of wage earners against old age and premature death was revised 
and amended by a law passed July 14, 1930. The provisions of the 
earlier law are codified by the present law; the amount of the pensions 
and annuities is considerably increased as are also the contributions 
of employers, employees, and the State; the administrative details 
are improved; the number of the beneficiaries is extended; and speci: 
rules are established in favor of workers employed in particularly 
unhealthy industries. In additica to including among the compu- 
sorily insured wage earners within a certain salary limit, the law also 
creates an entirely new category of insured persons among indepeni- 
ent workers, comprising a very large number of artisans, farmers, «1 
merchants. The law, then, can be said to cover all wage earners 
except those who are subject to the employees’ pension law, ai( 
miners, seamen, and workers occupied in the service of the State, 





! Comité Central Industriel de Belgique. Bulletin, Brussels, Aug. 20, 1930, pp. 951-971. 
2 See Labor Review, April, 1925, pp. 155-157. 
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communes, and public utilities who are covered by special insurance 
systems. 
Compulsory Insurance 


[\SURANCE against old age and premature death is compulsory 
for all persons of both sexes who work either in Belgium or another 
country for an employer whose headquarters are in Belgium. Included 
also among the compulsorily insured are independent workers whose 
annual earnings do not exceed 18,000 francs ($500.40). A special 
decree to be issued later will determine the conditions under which 


| the children of independent workers working at home will be subject 


to the law. f 
Contributions 


Tue amount of the premium paid by both workers and employers is 
hased upon the wages of the insured persons upon the first pay day 
of each month. The wage earners are divided into eight wage classes 
and the contributions, which are equally divided between employers 
and employees, range from 5 francs (14 cents) per month for weekly 
wages amounting to less than 50 francs ($1.39) to 25 francs (70 cents) 
for wages of more than 200 francs ($5.56) per week, this amount being 
deducted by the employer from the worker’s pay. Special scales of 
payment will be established for workers who do not fit into this wage 
classification, such rates amounting to 1.33 per cent of the wage, with 
an annual maximum of approximately 150 francs ($4.17) respectively, 
for the employees and the employers. The contribution of inde- 
pendent workers is fixed at a minimum of 1% per cent of their earnings 
up to a maximum income of 12,000 francs ($333.60), but the contribu- 
tion may not be less than 60 francs ($1.67) for women and 120 
francs ($3.34) for men. The contributions of wage earners and 
independent workers are payable up to the age of 65 and the em- 
ployer’s contribution is due for all in his employ, but contributions 
paid by the latter on account of persons more than 65 years of age are 


| paid into the widows and orphans’ fund. 


In case of temporary cessation of work following an industrial 
accident and up to the time the injured person resumes work, the 
amount of the employee’s premium is collected from the workmen’s 
compensation benefit. If the employer is insured in an approved 
insurance society, this company is required to deduct the amount of 
the employee’s premium and send it each month to the employer. 

The premium of the independent worker is paid directly into the 
insurance fund. Regulations will be issued later governing the pay- 
ments for workers who are paid wholly or partiaily in kind or whose 


' remuneration consists wholly or partially of tips, whether these are 


paid directly to the employee or to the employer; workers employed 
by the job or on piecework, whether in a workshop or at home, in the 
service of several employers; workers who are not paid periodically; 


| and workers occupied intermittently in the service of one or many 


employers. 

he contribution of the State is due when the insured person begins 
to receive his old-age annuity and amounts on the average to 50 per 
cent of the pension. However, for persons born prior to 1884, the 
State pays an amount varying from 60 to 100 per cent of the pension, 
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according to the date of birth of the insured person. The maximum 
contribution of the State is fixed at 1,200 francs ($33.36). No pay- 
ment is made by the State for insured foreign workers unless thei; 
native country grants the same privileges to Belgians. In case of the 
death of an insured person, 30 per cent of the State contribution reverts 
to the widow and other beneficiaries under the conditions governing 
their annuities. 
Supplementary payments by insured persons and employers are 
allowed toward the purchase of increased annuities, but this can not 
be added to a widow’s annuity unless such payments have been made 
for a period of two years. If the insured person dies before the end of 
that period, however, the amount is repaid to the widow and to the 

employer without interest. 
Benefits 


THE pension of an insured person becomes due at the age of 65 but 
may be liquidated at a correspondingly reduced rate at any time be- 
tween the ages of 60 and 65 for males and 55 and 65 for females, by 
giving 12 months’ notice. The widow of an insured person is also 
entitled to an annuity provided the marriage was contracted before 
the husband reached the pensionable age. The pensions due on 
account of the contributions made to the fund to the account of the 
insured person and the amount paid by the State vary according to 
the length of time during which contributions have been made, 
the State assuming the major part for persons pensioned first, and the 
State contribution decreasing thereafter in proportion as the employ- 
ers’ and employees’ contributions have accumulated.? The widow’s 
pension, if she is the same age as the insured person, amounts to 35 
per cent of the insured person’s pension if death occurs before the age 
of 41, increasin sn to 50 per cent at 55 years and over. 

If the rhea person dies before having received any pension pay- 
ments, the widow may receive a cash benefit amounting to half of the 
value of the annuity. When an insured person is unmarried, widowed, 
or divorced, half is paid to descendants under the age of 16 or, if there 
are none, to the parents or ascendants, the remainder being deposited 
in the widows and orphans’ fund, but if the insured person had re- 
ceived any part of the pension all of the remaining capital is paid into 
this fund. 

An insured woman’s pension is due at the age of 65 but may be 
secured by giving 12 months’ notice at any time between the ages of 
55 and 65, but with a proportionate reduction in the amount of the 
pension. If the insured person is unmarried, widowed, or divorced, 
30 per cent of the annuity may be paid at her death to persons desig- 
nated by her, for whose care she was responsible, if she was 18 years 
of age, and the declaration was made two years prior to death. If 
the insured woman is married, her husband is the sole beneficiary. 


Voluntary Insurance 


Prrsons over 6 years of age not compulsorily insured may take out 
insurance for themselves and heirs but, in case of the death of such 





3 A table compiled by the committee wepentint the law to the Chamber of Deputies gives the amount of 
the ion of a married man at the age of 65 in 1934 as 3,304 francs ($91.85), and at the same age in 1/2 as 
3,879 francs byob of an unmarried man at the same ages, as 2,204 francs ($61 .27) and 3,879 frances ($107.84) 
respectively; and of a widow aged 65 who was the same age as her husband, 678 francs ($18.85) in 1937 and 
1,723 francs ($47.90) in 1977. 
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ersolis, annuities reverting to a wife or other heirs may be paid onl 
after premiums have been paid for two years. For persons so insured, 
the State contribution is granted to the husband or wife of the person 
compulsorily insured and their children, legitimate or whose care 
they have assumed, under the age of 18 years; to persons whose total 
taxable income does not exceed 24,000 francs ($667.20), and to the 
husband or wife of such persons and their children between the ages 
of 6 and 18. This payment is made on condition that an annual 
premium amounting to at least 24 francs (67 cents) for persons under 
18 and of 60 francs ($1.67) for males between the ages of 18 and 21 
and females over 18, and of 120 frances ($3.34) at least for other 
insured persons has been paid. 

Foreigners may not participate in such insurance unless their 
native country grants equal advantages. 


Special Provisions 


INCREASES in the regular pensions are granted to insured persons of 
Belgian nationality and foreigners whose country grants similar 
rights to Belgians who were born between the years 1867 and 1907, 
if their regular premiums have been paid. These increases range 
from 50 francs ($1.38) per year for persons in the first wage class to 
250 francs ($6.95) per year for persons in the eighth class, and from 
60 to 120 francs ($1.67 to $3.34), according to the sex of the insured, 
for independent workers. Others not ordinarily entitled to this 
increase, including persons taking out voluntary insurance, may 
receive this increase if their actual annual income does not exceed a 
certain fixed sum. Additional allowances are granted to widows 
born prior to 1907 and an allowance of 240 francs ($6.67) is paid for 
each child under 16 years of age. In case of the death of the surviving 
husband or wife of. the insured person, this amount is increased to 
420 francs ($11.68) paid to the organization or person having charge 
of the children. These sums are paid from the widows and orphans’ 
fund, which is maintained by contributions from various sources. 
Male workers employed in particularly unhealthy trades are 
allowed to retire at the age of 55 and female workers at the age of 50. 
The rates are higher than for other workers, ranging from 8 francs 
(22 cents) equally divided between employers and employees for the 
first class to 36 francs ($1.00) for the eighth and highest class per 
month, and at 2 per cent of the wages with a Maximum of 200 francs 
($5.56) per year when such workers do not fit into the special wage 
classification. 


Insurance Organizations 


Tne General Savings and Retirement Fund has charge of the 
operation of the Jaw, and all regulations established by the fund for 
the execution of the law will be submitted to the Ministry of In- 
dustry, Labor, and Social Welfare for approval. 

At the end of each 5-year period, if a large enough surplus exists, 
the retirement fund, after agreement with the Ministry of Finance 
and the Ministry of Industry and Labor, will divide this surplus among 
the living associates who have contributed to the fund under the 
present law and the beneficiaries of annuities. 
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A superior committee on old-age pensions will be organized in the 
Ministry of Industry, Labor, and Social Welfare, which will hay, 
authority to render opinions upon all questions relating to the iner- 
pretation and the operation of the law which are submitted to it nq 
to render decisions upon questions relating to women’s pensions. 
The composition and the general functions of the committee will }e 
fixed by a decree. 


General Provisions 


THE law provides penalties for failure of employers to make collec- 
tions and transmit them to the insuring organization, for forcing an 
employee to join an insurance organization against his will, for 
making false detheiidiinn, and for refusing to furnish the persons or 
organizations concerned in the execution of the law all the informa- 
tion they require. 

The different measures for the application of the law will be the 
subject of special decrees but the law will become effective as con- 
cerns collections July 1, 1931. 





i 


New Retirement Law for Government Employees in Salvador! 


C hve National Legislative Assembly of Salvador passed a law on 
May 24, 1930, providing for the retirement and pensioning of 
employees in the civil, judicial, and administrative branches of the 
Government service, including municipal employees. 

An employee without other means of support who has served 
faithfully for a period of at least 20-years and a reached 60 years of 
age if a man, or 50 if a woman, is eligible for retirement. Compensa- 
tion shall be made on the basis of the highest salary received while in 
Government employ, provided the employee has been receiving such 
salary for at least one year, 40 per cent thereof if the length of service 
was 20 years, 50 per cent if the service was 25 years, and 60 per cent 
if the service was 30 years or over. 

Retirement with compensation will also be granted an employee 
incapacitated for further work through illness contracted as a direct 
result of the discharge of official duties, the amount being equal to 
20 per cent of the employee’s highest salary if he has been employed 
less than 8 years, 25 per cent if employed from 8 to 14 years, 30 per 
cent if employed from 15 to 19 years, and on the retirement basis 
specified above if employed 20 years or over. The compensation of 
any retired employee shall never exceed 200 colons ($100) monthly. 

it, after retirement for disability, the employee is still able to render 
service, he may be employed by the Government, receiving the salary 
of the position to which he has been appointed if it exceeds the retire- 
ment compensation, or the retired compensation if the salary is less. 

The dependents whose claim to a pension on the death of an ei- 
ployee will be peengmined are the surviving spouse, the children, or 
the parents of the deceased. The ali-of sons to a pension ceas’’s 
when they reach the age of 21, and that of wives, daughters, an 
mothers upon their marriage. 





1 Salvador. Diario Oficial, San Salvador, June 9, 1930, p. 1009. 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCES | 





New Belgian Act on Family Allowances 


N ACT of August 4, 1930, has for its purpose the compulsory 

payment of family allowances by all employers in Belgium 
whose force includes one or more workers not living with such em- 
ployers. A résumé of the provisions of the new law ‘is given below: ” 

Affiliation of employers unth a family allowance fund.—All employers 
to whom the law is applicable are obliged to affiliate with an approved 
family allowance fund or a special fund established by a ssh andes. 
Such employers must pay into an approved fund monthly or quarterly 
for each worker in his employ a fixed sum per day of service—65 
centimes (1.8 cents) for a man and 35 centimes (1 cent) for a woman. 
These assessments are to be paid not only for days actually worked 
but also for others included in the employment contract such as the 
days upon which no work has been performed because of sickness, 
accident, involuntary unemployment, or other legitimate cause. 
Assessments are also made for Sundays and legal holidays. In 
addition, employers are taxed for the maintenance of a reserve fund 
for the equalization pool, and in some cases to meet the expenses of 
family icmnane scales above the legal minimum and to provide 
other benefits such as birth bonuses, visiting nurse services, etc., 
which can not be provided without extra resources. Furthermore, 
employers are obliged to furnish to the funds all the administrative 
information requested by them and that is necessary to insure the 
family allowance service. 

Rates of allowances —The legal minimum monthly scale for family 
allowances is fixed as follows: First child, 15 frances (41.7 cents); 
second child 20 francs (55.6 cents); third child, 40 francs ($1.11); 
fourth child, 70 francs ($1.95); fifth and subsequent children, 100 
francs ($2.78). The funds, however, may adopt a higher scale. 
ee modification of the scale is permitted under certain con- 

itions. 

Ages of children benefiting—The allowances are paid for children 
up to at least 14 years of age and up to 18 years of age if such bene- 
ficiaries are continuing a course of education during the day or are 
apprenticed to a trade under specified conditions. There is no age 
limit set for the payment of allowances for children who are physically 
or mentally incapable of earning their living, provided they are 


1 An act of Apr. 14, 1928, provides that all contracts relative to works executed or subsidized by the State, 
Provin or communes must include a clause making it obligatory upon contractors to become members 
of an eqnaiiession fund for family allowances, which meets the requirements of the aforesaid law. Industrial 
establishments from which the State, Provinces, and communes order supplies are also obliged to be mem- 
bers of an approved fund, provided supplies are furnished to the amount of 50,000 francs. The same ge ot 
tion is imposed upon subcontractors also. Public-service enterprises conducted under concessions also 
come under the provisions of the act. (See Labor Review, July, 1928, p. 39.) 

? Comité Central Industriel de Belgique. Bulletin, Brussels, Sept. 10, 1930, pp. 1039-1053. 
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dependent upon the person in the service of employers inclided 
under the act. Not only are legitimate and recognized illegitimate 
children covered by the law but also stepchildren and children who 
are being taken care of because of abandonment by their natural 
protectors, or because of the death or illness of their own parents 

Persons to whom allowances are paid.—In general, the Belgian custor, 
has been to pay family allowances to the mother instead of to the 
father upon whose work such benefits are based. The new law cop. 
firms this practice by allowing the funds to stipulate in their regulg. 
tions that the allowance apportioned to the work of the father js 
to be paid to the mother of the family or, if necessary, to any person 
who is actually bringing up the child beneficiaries. On the other 
hand, the father, the mother, or any person actually maintaining 
the children has the right to oppose the payment of allowances to 
others if the interest of the children calls therefor. 

Rights to allowances—The regulations of the funds may stipulate 
that the right to allowances will cease in all cases (that is to say, 


even if the labor contract has not been broken) at the expiration | 


of a period of forced inactivity, which the funds may determine but 
which may not be less than three months. The right to allowances 
for victims of industrial accidents or diseases continues as long as 
they are incapacitated as a result thereof. If the incapacity is 
permanent, the allowances are continued, even after the death of 
the victim, until the children have attained the age limits for such 
grants. Furthermore, pensioned workers have also the right to 
allowances for children who are dependent upon them. 

The right to allowances is inherent in the contract and ceases 
when the contract is broken. When a strike does not lead to the 
breaking of the contract, such disputes may be regarded as a legiti- 
mate motive for stopping work. In a case of this kind the right to 
family allowances continues. 

Double allowances not to be paid—When the father and mother 
both are employed a proportional reduction is made in the grants, 
as double allowances are not paid in such a case. 

Primary family allowance funds.—These funds are to be approved 
when they fulfill the conditions prescribed for them under the act, 
among which are: An affiliated membership of 7 employers whose 
combined workers number at least 1,500. However, under a royal 
decree based upon the advice of the official commission on family 
allowances, these minima may be reduced to 3 employers and 500 
workers. 

Funds may provide for the payment of birth and nursing bonuses, 
and for the expenses of various other welfare services for families. 
The regulations of the funds indicate the region, and eventually the 
trade, to which affiliated employers should belong. 

The organic constitution of the funds has a triple purpose: ‘The 
fixation (1) of the assessments for employers; (2) of the allowances, 
birth bonuses, and other benefits to workers and the conditions under 
which they are paid; and (3) of the penalties which the law author- 
izes the funds to provide in case of fraud on the part of affiliated 
employers or of persons to whom allowances are due or should be 
paid. 
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Juridical character of family allowances.—The law explains that 
the family allowances constitute in no way a supplement to wages or 
salary and are not to be taken into account in determining minimum 
wages which are compulsory by law, by a decision of a public adminis- 
tration, or by a collective agreement between employers and workers 
through a joint committee. Such allowances are also nonattachable 
and nontransferable. The person, however, who actually supports 
the child beneficiary may take the allowance directly or may oppose 
its payment to the person upon whose service the allowance is based. 

The auxiliary fund.—There is a provision under the law for the 
institution, by royal decree, of an auxiliary fund to which are to be 
affiliated, of their own accord, establishments which are not members 
of approved funds at the time when such membership becomes 
compulsory. 

Special funds.—The law provides for special family allowance funds 
for dock laborers and workers who are hired by different employers 
almost from day to day. 

The national fund. —The creation by the King of a national family 
allowance fund is also provided for under the act, to which central 
organization all the approved family allowance funds, the special 
funds, and the auxiliary fund are to be affiliated. 

The resources of the national fund are made up of contributions 
by primary family allowance funds from surpluses resulting from the 
differences between the amounts assessed and the actual sums required 
to pay the minimum scale of allowances fixed by law. Such resources 
are increased by an annual State contribution of 30,000,000 francs. 
The contribution from the surpluses of primary funds are divided 
among other primary funds with expenses in excess of their assess- 


» ments. When such contributions are insufficient to meet the losses 


of the funds having deficits, adjustments are to be made for funds 
having the greatest need. 

The State contribution is to assure third and subsequent children 
the minima of allowances fixed in the legal scale, in case the re- 
sources of the primary funds are insufficient for the purpose. If this 
situation does not arise or if the distribution for such children does 
not exhaust the 30,000,000 francs, that sum or the balance thereof is 
to be divided among third and subsequent children who are not 
served by the primary family allowance funds of the country. 

Other provisions.—The act also has special provisions in favor of 
funds paying a scale of allowances involving a cost at least double 
the amount of that for the minimum legal scale. 

The act has a series of provisions concerning the organization and 
control of the system it sets up and also penalties to insure its effec- 
tive application. 

The date the law will go into operation is to be determined by a 
royal decree between January 1, 1931, and July 1, 1932, and will 
differ for different classes of employers. The family allowance act 
of April 14, 1928, will remain in effect until June 30, 1932. From 


s that date all employers who can be included under the new law will 


be so included. 
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Experience Under Canadian Technical Education Act, 1919 to 
1929 


DECADE of the development of vocational education in Cunadg 
under the provisions of the technical education act is reported 
upon in Bulletin No. 30, recently issued by the Technica] Education 
Branch of the Dominion Department of Labor. A brief review 
of the administration of this measure is given below: ! 

During the 10-year period covered, 1919 to 1929, Canada has had 
no national policy for vocational education. The Federal Director of 
Technical Education has exercised no administrative control within 
the Provinces. While from the beginning the task of promoting 
vocational education has been recognized as primarily a function of the 
Provinces, recognition has also been given to the fact that the Do- 
minion Government in the appropriation of large sums to the !rov- 
inces for vocational education should see that such sums wer? ex- 
pended for the objects for which they were granted, and should when 
requested aid the Provinces in the development of their respective 
programs. With these facts in mind the Technical Education 
Branch of the Department of Labor has concentrated its efforts on 
the dissemination of information concerning the progress of voca- 
tional education in every part of Canada, and on stimulating coopera- 
tive action on the part of the Provinces by means of conferences 
and other methods, to the end that all might derive advantage from 
the experience of each. In brief, the following plan was adopted by 
the Department of Labor in administering the technical education act: 


1. To accept the work already done in each Province and to cooperate wit!: thc 
provincial officials in developing the system of education already established. 

2. To give advice freely, but only when solicited. 

3. To direct the attention of the Provinces to the importance of traininy for 
citizenship as well as for employment. ; 

4. To cultivate a spirit of good will and mutual confidence not only betwee 
the department and the Provinces, but also between the Provinces, to the end 
that there may be a national cooperation in educational effort. 

5. To secure through every ible agency the continued sympathy «nd 
cooperation of our industrial and labor organizations. 


During the decade the act has been in operation every Province !i:s 
taken measures to embody permanently technical or vocational 
education in its educational system. The liberal sums available 
had a decided effect in encouraging building operations, and muny 
fine new schools were erected, each adapted to local requirements. 
It may be safely said that without such Federal aid vocational 
education would not have attained its present position for many yei!s. 
“There is every reason to believe that the grants have been justilied 
by the results obtained.” 





1 Labor Gazette, Ottawa, October, 1930, pp. 1155-1156. 
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Special reference 1s made to the assistance rendered by the Do- 
minion Government in connection with the designing, equipment, 
and organizing of new schools and in selecting proper sites for new 
buildings. The Federal Director of Technical Education has been 
called upon again and again to meet local and provincial boards and 
explain the work and report on developments in various parts of the 
Dominion. 

in accordance with the request of the Provinces, the Director of 
Technical Education organized several conferences which were of 
substantial value in bringing about a better understanding of voca- 
tional education and the character of the cooperative activities of the 
Federal and provincial governments. In calling these meetings the 
Technical Education Branch functioned primarily as a coordinating 
agency, making no attempt to influence the discussions or conclu- 
sions. Furthermore, this branch of the Department of Labor pub- 
lished the proceedings of these conferences and placed such reports 
in the hands of those interested. 





HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





Relationship Between Unemployment and Health 


HERE is comparatively little information upon the effect of 

unemployment upon health, and the results of a brief survey! 
made by the Visiting Nurse Society of Philadelphia last spring is. 
therefore, of interest. The study covered all the unemployed ape g 
on the lists of the 100 field nurses of the society on March 27, 193( 
On that day there were 442 families in which there was unemploy me = 
the unemployment being total in 52 per cent of these families. 

The study was concerned celnkeaiie with the amount of illness in 
the unemployed families and its possible relation to the deprivations 
incidental to unemployment. It was found there was illness in all 
of these families and that in 70 per cent the illness was among adults. 
This was regarded as of unusual interest as it is generally thought that 
the children are the first to suffer from the effects of poverty. The 
fact of the greater amount of sickness among the adults raised the 
question as to whether the grown persons were not depriving them- 
selves so that the children might have enough up to the last possible 
moment. In 21 per cent of the families children were ill and in 9 per 
cent there was illness among both adults and children. 

The relationship between the unemployment and the illness in these 
families appeared to be shown by the fact that in the great majority 
of cases the unemployment had lasted for from two to six months 
before the sickness began, or in a few cases was a chronic condition, 
although there were some homes in which the unemployment had 
lasted for only a few weeks before the beginning of illness or in which 
there had been only partial employment. Immediate relief was 
needed by 13.5 per cent of the families, food, coal, and adequate 
bedding often being required before proper care could be given the sick. 

The survey showed that these families were largely newly unem- 
ployed as in 73 per cent of the cases no relief agency had previously 
been asked for help. This suggests that probab bly a large proportion 
of those now unemployed are persons who are normally self-support- 
ing. Forty-eight per cent of the families had a private physician in 
attendance, 42 per cent were goin to dispensaries, ar only 9 per 
cent were attended by the city physicians. It was assumed that 
where private physicians were in attendance these physicians must be 
giving their services without remuneration. 

There is a charge for the visiting nurse service when families are 
able to pay for it, but if they are unable to do so it is given free. 
More than half of the families carried sickness i insurance, so that in 
these cases the nurse was being paid by the insurance company. 





Os Hospital Social Service, November, 1930, pp. 385-389: The Human Cost of Unemployment—the Health 
ost. 
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Seven per cent of the families were making some payment and the 
remainder, about 38 per cent, were being cared for without payment. 

Incomplete as the data are the figures would seem to indicate that 
there is some relation between extensive unemployment and an in- 
creased amount of sickness. The desirability of carefully kept 
records to show the extent to which the conditions accompanying 
unemployment, such as lack of proper food, heat, and clothing con- 
tribute to the increase in sickness is therefore apparent. 


Medical Care for 15,000 Workers and Their Families’ 


HE extent to which medical service organized for an industrial 

group or a community results in a better and less costly service 
than that provided by private practitioners is one of the questions for 
which the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care is seeking an 
answer. A study has accordingly been carried out by that committee 
covering the activities of the workers’ medical service of the Endicott 
Johnson Corporation, since the service provided by this company 
provides a good example of group practice. In 1928, at the time the 
study was made, the number of employees in the five towns in which 
the company operates factories was approximately 15,230. While 
the company has carried on an extensive program of all types of 
welfare activities, it is said that there is little of the coercion some- 
times associated with industrial welfare projects, owing to the fact 
that the towns are not ‘‘company” towns. 

The medical work of the company was started to meet the require- 
ments of the workmen’s compensation laws and was handled at first 
by private practitioners maintaining offices near the factories. It 
was extended, at the request of the employees, after the employment 
in 1916 of a full-time physician and a trained nurse, to include general 
medical service for the employees and their families. At first only a 
small number, mainly lower-paid workers, availed themselves of the 
service, but since 1918 the service has expanded steadily, so that the 
patients now include the higher-paid manual workers and the office 
force. The medical service is provided as part of the workers’ medi- 
cal and relief service and is in charge of a nonmedical executive, who 
is responsible directly to the administrative officers of the company. 
In 1928, of a total budget of approximately $1,000,000 for the depart- 
ment—covering workmen’s compensation, sickness benefits, old-age 
pensions, and widows’ allowances—nearly $900,000 was expended on 
the medical care provided for the workers and their families. 

The medical service includes three main medical centers, a small 
first-aid station and clinic, and various traveling clinics maintained 
incommunity buildings. In 1928 the full-time staff included 28 phy- 
sicans, 4 dentists, 5 dental hygienists, 2 physical therapists, 67 
trained nurses, 4 bacteriologists, 4 pharmacists, 17 technicians, and 
16 clerks and office assistants, the physicians in that year making 
87,400 house calls and receiving 118,740 office visits. Pxtenaive use 
is also made of outside medical service such as the community hos- 
pitals and the services of specialists and consultants. There is a con- 





! Committee on the Costs of Medical Care. Abstract of Publication No. 5: Medical Care for 15,000 
Workers and Their Families, by Niles Carpenter and others, Washington, September, 1930. 
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valescent and rest house for women and girls and two tuberculosis 
cottages are maintained at the Trudeau Sanitarium at Saranac Lake. 
Although the entire medical service is administered from a central 
office at Johnson City, each of the three medical centers functions as 
a separate unit, the specialists and technicians dividing their timo 
between the three centers. There is said to be a notable flexibility 
and uniformity throughout the entire service, the patient being per- 
mitted as far as possible to select his own physician, who keeps in 
touch with his particular group of patients in the same way as does 
private practitioner. 

The free medical care which is available to employees of the eom- 
pany and their dependents includes physical therapy, X-ray therapy, 
heliotherapy, and psychiatric care. Nursing care is free, as are also 
dental work and all medicines, but orthopedic supplies and eyeglasses 
are provided at wholesale prices unless the patient is financially unable 
to pay for them. 

A special inquiry was made in the spring of 1928 to determine the 
proportion of workers making use of the medical service. The census, 
which covered about one-tenth of the employees and included every 
department of each plant, indicated that about 97 per cent of those 
who received medical care during the year used the company medical 
service partially or exclusively. It is estimated that there were 41 ,!2| 
workers and dependents to whom the service was potentially available, 
and 35,181 workers and dependents who ncaaal 
The total expenditure by the company for these services during 1‘)? 
was $896,873.51, or an annual per capita cost of $25.49 per individual 
in families using the service. 


Comparison of the Company Medical Service with that of the Community 


THREE special investigations were made in the effort to appraise 
the standards maintained in the Endicott Johnson medical service. 
These were: A comparison of the nature and extent of the medical 
care received by families under the company medical organization 
with that received by 100 families of the same social and economic 
type who were being cared for by private practitioners of Binghamton 
and the neighboring towns; an inquiry into the professional training 
and activities and the financial and professional status of the 25 Endi- 
cott Johnson physicians and of 53 si veictatia engaged in private prac- 
tice in Binghamton and in the vicinity; and an inspection of the medi- 
cal organization of the company by three physicians. 

The study of the medical care in family groups showed that of 1°)! 
cases of illness which occurred in the Endicott Johnson families ap- 
proximately 19 per cent did not receive medical attention, while of 
164 cases in the outside families-37 per cent were not treated by 
physicians. In 76 per cent of the cases of illness among the company 
group a physician was called within three days after the onset of 

ess, as contrasted with 68 per cent for the other group. ‘The 
Endicott Johnson workers were also hospitalized more frequently and 
consulted specialists more often, but there was no significant diffcr- 
ence in the duration of illness in each group. 

There was no important difference between the two groups ol 
physicians as regards training, interneship, postgraduate study, and 


~ 
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type of practice. The hospitalization of maternity cases by the 
Endicott Johnson physicians was more general and these physicians 
also have at their disposal more extensive organized, technical, and 
clerical facilities, and office, home, and hospitai calls by these phy- 
sicians Were approximately twice as numerous as by the private 
practitioners. — 7 

A classification of the incomes of the physicians in 1927 showed 
that none of the Endicott Johnson physicians earned less than $3,000 
nor more than $12,000, although they are entitled, in addition, to 
certain perquisites, such as eligibility to sick benefits, assistance in 
the purchase of a house, participation in an investment-savings plan 
and old-age pensions. Through a change in administrative policy 
after this field study was completed, some of the Endicott Johnson 
physicians were allowed to treat private patients, but as the private 
physicians of the vicinity objected they now receive only those who 
are referred to them by private physicians. The net incomes of the 
private practitioners covered in the survey ranged from less than 
$3,000 to more than $35,000. 

Summing up the results of the study it is stated in the report that 
the comparison of services rendered by medical organizations and 
by private practitioners requires more extensive and detailed infor- 
mation in matters of cost and adequacy and that— 


A categorical answer to the question ‘‘ What standards are maintained by the 
Endicott Johnson medical service?’”’ is probably impossible. In some respects 
the service seems to be superior to the type of private practice found in Bing- 
hamton and similar communities; in other respects it seems to be somewhat 
below the existing standards in this area. ‘‘Contract practice”’ is by tradition 
something quite different from normal private practice and is generally alleged 
to be on a distinctly lower plane. It is significant that the Endicott Johnson 
workers’ medical service, although it is perhaps ‘‘contract practice’’ in the 
strictest interpretation of the term, has succeeded in lifting itself above the levels 
characteristic of certain types of contract practice and has placed itself definitely 
on the same plane of professional competence as private practice. The evidence 
from this survey and from the iy of the special observers points to the con- 
clusion that the relation of the Endicott Johnson physician to the patient is a 
free and personal one, similar to that found in good private practice. The 
observers likewise agree as to the generally good standing of the service. 

Whatever financial advantage accrues from the workers’ medical service 
becomes actual and significant. At present it is impossible to ascertain the 
source of all the economies which seem to be achieved. Subdivision of functions 
relieves the skilled professional worker from the necessity of performing sub- 
sidiary and routine tasks; overhead costs are reduced by means of modern 
business devices, by large-scale buying, and by the continuous employment of 
provessienal, technical, and clerical personnel. These are perhaps a few of the 

nancial advan : 

The Endicott Johnson workers’ medical service is a practical demonstration 
of the ibility of establishing an elaborate community health service closely 
integrated with existing facilities for the care and prevention of illness. More 
than this, it would seem that there are ways in which the existence of a large- 
scale medical service may have been of benefit to the entire community. The 
corporation provides more extensive care than individuals would themselves 
obtain; it pays adequately and completely for contracted services rendered by 
physicians, hospitals, and clinics. It would appear that the existence of the 
workers’ medical service results in a substantial increment, to the incomes of 
practitioners and institutions providing medical services. 
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Effect of Noise on Hearing of Industrial Workers 


RECENT study' of the effect of noisy working conditions on the 

hearing of workmen was made by the New York Department of 

Labor to determine whether or not there is permanent deafening j) 
workers employed in very noisy trades. 

Although there has been a question for many years as to the extent 
of impaired hearing which may be due to the effect of noise and vibra. 
tion, it is only recently that an instrument has been invented which 
permits the accurate measurement and comparison of noises jp 
different places. This instrument—the audiometer—is an electrical 
apparatus which measures hearing in units of sensation loss. [p 
previous studies a loss of nine sensation units had been accepted as 
normal, but in this study a loss of 10 sensation units was taken as the 
standard. When the workers tested were found to have hearing 
below this standard they were considered as deafened and an examina- 
tion was made of the external auditory canal and ear drum to sce jf 
any external condition existed which would account for the deafen- 
ing. In the absence of such condition it was considered that the 
noise of the work place was the important factor and these employees 
were selected for the examination and tests. The audiometer was used 
for determining the qualitative loss of hearing among these workers, 
A 3A audiometer equipped with a special earpiece was used in deter- 
mining the amount of noise in the work places of those whose hearing 
was tested, and in each case the number of units of noise to which the 
worker was subjected was recorded. The amount of deafening 
in each factory was also recorded, and an effort was mace to correlate 
this with the noise conditions. 

The examinations covered 1,040 workers, 630 women and 410 men, 
in seven factories making biscuits, tin cans, razor blades, books, shoes, 
silk hosiery, carpets and rugs, and two groups of clerical workers who 
were used as controls. The noise in the different plants varied not 
only as between factories but also between different departments in 
the same plant, ranging from 20 to 70 units of noise. 

The number of cases of deafening was very small except in the 
factory manufacturing tin cans and in the printing establishment. 
The incidence of deafness in the whole group was 246 cases, or 23.7 
per cent, and 91 of these workers gave a history of some condition 
of the ear or parts of it which might have affected the hearing, so 
that these cases were excluded, leaving only 155 workers, or 14.9 
per cent, in whom the deafening could be regarded as having any 
industrial significance. 

The highest incidence of impaired hearing was found in the group of 
workers subjected to the greatest amount of noise; that is, where the 
noise was between 60 and 80 units of sound. In this group of 367 
workers, 96 showed deafening with no apparent reason to account for 
it. Of this group of 96 workers, 66 were employed in the tin-can 
factory in a large room dominated by the noise of the stamping 
machine, so that all present were affected whether or not they worked 
on the machine. The noise of this machine was not very rhythmic 
but was irregularly intermittent in character. As it has been found 





! New York. Department of Labor. Special Bulletin No. 166: Effect of noise on hearing of indusirial 
workers, prepared by Bureau of Women in Industry. Albany, 1930. 
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that unrhythmic processes are more fatiguing to workers, it is considered 
possible, ——— this point is not proved, that en sounds 
may have a different effect on the auditory organs from that pro- 
duced by rhythmic sounds of the same intensity. 

In considering the effect of noise on hearing at different ages, it was 
found that although the greatest number of cases of deafening occurred 
in the group between the _ of 21 and 30 years, in all age groups the 
largest number of cases fell in the group working under the noisiest 
conditions. 

Something of the relation of length of exposure to noise on the hear- 
ing of workmen was shown by the fact that 26.9 per cent of those 
exposed 25 years and over showed deafening, while among those 
exposed for less than a year, only 6.0 per cent were deafened. But 
the groups exposed to industrial noise for the longer time were also 
older, and advancing age would undoubtedly be a contributing factor 
in the development of deafness. 

In summing up the study, the report states that in order to draw any 
far-reaching conclusions studies involving larger numbers over a 
longer period of time would be required. However, the present study 
did indicate that the greatest incidence of deafening was in the groups 
exposed to the greatest amount of noise. In certain factories where 
workers were subjected to loud noise, and especially that made by 
certain types of machines, it appeared that either temporary (fatigue) 
or permanent effects were produced by the constant exposure, but 
before it could be said that there was permanent deafening it would be 
necessary to rule out nerve fatigue, which could be done only by 
careful examination of the same group at various times in the work- 
day and week. 

As a result of the study it was recommended: That wherever possible 
tests of hearing should be made on all employees at the beginning of 
employment, which would eventually give standards for judging the 
average hearing in different age groups; prea examinations should 
be made of workers who are subjected to more than a moderate 
amount of noise, from which data would be secured as to the effect of 
different degrees of noise and also measures taken to safeguard 
workers showing the effect of this exposure; certain types of machines 
should be isolated so that workers on quieter processes would not be 
subjected to the greater noise of such machines; and adequate ventila- 
tion for the removal of all vapors should be provided so that any 
vapor which might tend to harden cerumen in the auditory canal and 
thus temporarily affect hearing would be eliminated. 


a 





Acute Silicosis Caused by Cleaning Powder 


‘CS cases of acute silicosis occurring in two young women en- 
gaged in packing cleaning powder in a London factory are 
reported in a recent issue of the Lancet.' The cases attracted con- 
siderable interest because of the relatively short exposure to silics 
dust and the fact that death followed in both cases very shortly 
after the appearance of symptoms. 





! The Lancet, London, Oct. 18, 1980, pp. 846-848: Two Cases of Acute Silicosis, with a Suggested Theory 
of Causation, by Dr. G. Macdonald and others. 
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The two girls, one of whom was 17 years of age and the other 19 
had been employed for 2% and 4% years, respectively, in packing g 
cleaning powder containing ground silica. The first girl reported at 
a tuberculosis dispensary on April 27, ‘1928, complaining of a slight 
cough and pain in the chest. She was admitted, to a hospital on April 
30 and rapidly became worse, dying on June 4:.The second girl was 
admitted to the hospital May 3, 1928, and died June 16, 1928. Ip 
the first case no tubercle bacilli were found in the sputum nor at 
autopsy, but in the second case the post-mortem examination showed 
tubercle bacilli to be present. In both cases the lungs did not col- 
lapse upon opening the thorax for the post-mortem examination but 
when removed from the body were bulky and very heavy and pre- 
served their correct anatomical shape. On section they were ex. 
tremely tough, grating as the knife went through the tissue. They 
were of a greenish-gray color resembling in a general way some kind 
of marble, and in the first case the lower lobes were almost entirely 
solid while the upper lobes still contained air but were tougher than 
normal. In both cases there were fine gray nodules throughout the 
lungs, and in the first case there was extensive fibrosis and in ‘he in- 
= of this fibrosis there was a finely granular black or brown 

eposit. 

he disease was definitely different both in kind and degree from 
cases usually encountered among workers in such dusty trades as 
mining, stonecutting, and pottery manufacture, and as it was cer- 
tain that the deaths were not caused by inhalation of silica dust 
alone, the lungs were examined chemically and various experiments 
carried out to determine what part the other ingredients of the clean- 
ing powder played in the development of the disease. All living 
creatures continually inhale varying small quantities of silica in the 
form of sand and road dust, but these small amounts of silica are 
absorbed in some way, probably, it is said, as colloidal silica, which 
is taken up in the blood stream and passed out of the body. 

The cleaning powder contained 75 per cent pure silica, the remain- 
ing 25 “4 cent being soap powder containing sodium carbonate and 
soap. The combination of silica and soda causes a chemical reaction 
resulting in sodium silicate, which reacts with calcium and iron salts 
in solution, giving precipitates of the respective silicates, which are 
insoluble. The iron silicate obtained in this way is green in color and 
this fact was considered to account for the green color which was a 
special feature of the lungs. The theory followed by these examin- 
ers was that the deposition of these insoluble silicates is cumulative 
and continually builds up a film or Jayer of increasing thickness, 
which the lung tissue is unable to absorb, and which with the conse- 
sem irritation causes rapid fibrosis over the whole area. This 

brosis would add to the general stagnation and hasten the stage in 
which the natural absorption of the siliee is prevented. As the action 
of the alkali was considered to be sufficient to account for the condi- 
tion present in these cases, no consideration was given to the soap 
although it was regarded as possibly having some bearing on the 
problem, particularly in the more advanced cases of the disease. 

The results of the chemical examination seemed to confirm the 
theory which had been advanced, but it was not clearly shown whether 
these cases were definitely different from ordinary silicosis or were 
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merely silicosis under the most unfavorable conditions, progressing at 
the maximum rate. Granted that this theory is correct, the article 
states, the future occurrence of rapid silicosis can be definitely pre- 
vented by taking steps to insure that alkaline dust is never inhaled 
at the same time as silica dust, thus reducing the risk involved in the 
handling of silica to that of ordinary silicosis, which is infinitely less 
rapid and fatal. : 

There are two types of soap powder in commerce, one of which is 
very light in texture and forms dust clouds with little agitation; the 
other, which is made by a wet process, being somewhat coarse and 
heavy in texture and requiring great agitation to raise a cloud and 
settling rapidly. It is recommended in this report that ‘‘wet process’”’ 
soap powders, therefore, should be used, but in these plants using 
mixed dust there is said to be no factor of safety except the total 
prevention of alkaline dust. 





ett tty hi 
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Survey of Medical Facilities of a Typical Rural Community 


REPORT ' of asurvey, by the Committee on the Costs of Medica 

Care, of the medical facilities in Shelby County, Ind., gives 
data on the organization and costs of medical facilities and the 
expenditures of the residents of the county for the care and prevention 
of illness. This county was chosen for study as being generally typical 
of a predominantly rural population in the middle western section 
of the country. It has an area of about 400 square miles, a popula- 
tion of about 25,000, and is principally agricultural, although in 
Shelbyville, the county seat, which has a population of about 10,500, 
furniture manufacturing is an important industry. The information 
for the study was secured through personal interviews with all the 
physicians, dentists, and other practitioners in the community, and 
from the records of the local hospital, the public health agencies, 
and other agencies outside the county which furnished medical care 
to its inhabitants. 

There was a total of 176 professional, semiprofessional, and other 
persons in the county who rendered services to the sick of the com- 
munity, a large proportion of whom resided in Shelbyville. These 
persons included 31 physicians, 15 dentists, 4 registered nurses, 25 
practical nurses, 16 registered pharmacists, and the personnel of the 
one hospital, while in addition there were 6 Christian Science practi- 
tioners, 5 chiropractors, 1 osteopath, and 1 chiropodist, as well as 
office assistants and drugstore clerks. Of the 31 physicians, only 8, 
or approximately one-quarter, were under 50 years of age, 12 were 
60 years of age or older, and only 4 had graduated within the last 
10 years. Seven had had postgraduate courses during the same period. 
Many of the physicians excluded certain specialties from their 
practice, such as major surgery, nose and throat work, and venereal 
disease, and although there was a certain amount of partial speciali- 
zation among the Shelbyville physicians, only one might be considered 
a complete specialist. A group clinic well equipped with X-ray and 





1 Committee on the Costs of Medical Care. Abstract of Publication No. 6: A Survey of the Medical 
Facilities of Shelby County, Ind., 1929, by Allon Peebles. Washington, 1930. 
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diagnostic laboratory facilities had been organized by three of ‘he 
partial specialists. 

The ordinary fees for office calls were from $1 to $2 in Shelbyville 
and outside of the town the fee in some cases was as little as 50 cents. 
The fee for home visits by Shelbyville physicians was $2 plus 50 cents 
a mile outside the city (one way from the office), plus 50 cents for g 
night call. The rates for home visits by the rural physicians were 
less standatdized but were generally lower than those of the town 
physicians. These fees generally included medicines and varied 
somewhat in proportion to the difficulty of diagnosis and the quantity 
and cost of the medicines. The usual obstetrical fee in Shelbyville 
was $25, and in some cases outside was as low as $15. The charves 
of the clinic for a major operative procedure were $125 to $150 and 
the normal charge for a tonsillectomy was $35. In general, fees were 
determined by the services rendered and not by the economic status 
of the patient, with the exception of surgery, orsenie arn and toa 
certain extent obstetrics. The medical care of indigent persons was 
paid for by the township but a considerable amount of free work 
was done by the physicians. The total gross income in 1928 reported 
by 32 physicians was $181,076 and the total net income of 30 physi- 
cians was $102,564, or about 59 per cent of their total gross income, 
the largest single item of expense being a total of $27,161 for medi- 
cines. About half of the net incomes were less than $3,066 and half 
were more. 

Dentists generally were called upon to provide dental care for 
persons who were having specific trouble with their teeth, on the whole 
very little prophylactic work being done. It was generally agreed 
that about 90 per cent of the industrial workers came for the relief 
of pain and about half of those who were advised to return for the 
filing of cavities did not do so because they could not afford it. It 
appeared that the farmers had more and better dental work done 
than the city workers. The total gross income reported by the 13 
dentists in Shelby County in 1928 was $52,480 and the total net 
income was $35,675, five dentists reporting net incomes of less than 
$1,500, five between $2,500 and $3,500, and three between $3,500 
and $5,500. 

The trained nurses were paid $6 per day for an ordinary case in the 
hospital and $7 for house care of the patient. The salaries of prac- 
tical nurses varied from $10 to $35 per week, with a usual charge of 
$20 to $25 a week. The incomes as estimated by 15 practical nurses 
. ranged from $135 to about $1,000 in 1928. 

The gross income of the osteopath, optometrist, chiropodist, and 
the Christian Science practitioners amounted to $20,500, and of the 
chiropractors to $20,148. The total expenditure for drugs and medi- 
cines, including those dispensed by physicians, amounted to $187,161. 
Only $7,164 was expended for public health. 

he total expenditure in the county for the various health services 
and for medicines amounted to $537,741 or $21.32 per capita. ©! 
this amount, 34.8 per cent was spent for drugs and medicines; 28.6 
per cent for the services of physicians; 14.7 per cent for hospita! 
care; 10.3 per cent for dental work; 7.5 per cent for the services 0! 
chiropractors and other nonmedical practitioners; 2.7 per cent for 
services of nurses; and 1.3 per cent for public health. 
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In estimating the adequacy of the medical facilities it is stated 
that it seemed the number of physicians, dentists, and pharmacists 
was sufficient to meet the ordinary needs of the people, aithough 
with the failure of the people to secure the needed dental attention 
there were too many dentists for the existing demand. The hospital 
facilities were found to be more than were required but the facilities 
for the care of tuberculosis were entirely inadequate. The inhabi- 
tants were not adequately protected against such infectious diseases 
as smallpox, typhoid fever, and diphtheria, and accommodations for 
nervous and mental patients were not sufficiently planned for. Under 
the existing State laws satisfactory public health work was impossible 
as competent physicians could not afford under the system of re- 
muneration to give the necessary time to the duties of a health 
officer. While the study does not settle the question of whether the 
total expenditure for medical care was sufficient to secure the health 
protection needed by the people, or whether the distribution of the 
expenditure was economical and sound, it does show that in some 
cases at least the public health wes not sufficiently safeguarded. 


Cost of Maternity Care in Berkeley, Calif. 


STUDY ' of the physical conditions surrounding maternity and 

infancy in Berkeley, Calif., has been carried on since 1927, the 
first report which dealt with the costs of obstetric service being 
issued in May, 1930. 


As the maternal and infant mortality ade in Berkeley is 


relatively low an evaluation of the complex social, economic, and 
public health factors contributing to this result was considered to be 
desirable. The study as a whole, therefore, covers every item of 
importance affecting the health and welfare of both mother and 
child, but the first report deals mainly with the type and the costs of 
medical service. 

The study covered a total of 390 obstetric cases, which represented 
approximately one-third of those registered at the Berkeley Health 
Department during the year 1928, the data in 376 cases being suffici- 
ently complete to show the total cost of obstetric service for that 
number. Phiyeicliis fees in 343 cases amounted to $31,598.50, or 
an average of $92.12 per case, with a median of $73.87. If the 
charges for the cases with high deviations are not included, the 
average charge per case was about $89, but the modal or most fre- 
quent charge was $50, the tendency among physicians appearing to 
be to set their obstetric fees at multiples of $25, beginning at $50. 
One of the outstanding features brought out by the study was the 
large number of cases of confinement cared for in hospitals, 85.6 per 
cent of the 390 births recorded in the study receiving hospital care. 
The time spent in hospitals averaged 10 days, being approximately 
the same for confinements occurring in private bonitiale and in the 
county hospital. For patients in the county hospital the costs in 17 
cases amounted to $249.80, or an average of $14.69 per case, covering - 





_,| The Cost of Obstetric Service to Berkeley Mothers, by Richard Arthur Bolt, M.D. (Reprint from 
lhe Journal of the American Medical Association, May 17, 1930.) 
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all types of hospital service, while 14 patients paid nothing for their 
obstetric care. In six of the 390 cases the physicians in attendance 
extended professional courtesy in not making any charge to the 
patients, the other expenses in these cases amounting to an average 
of $126.79 per case. Six of the confinements were among the indus- 
trial policy holders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. and the 
total cost of their obstetric service was $338.65, or an average of 
$56.44 per confinement. Only one of these patients was confined at 
a hospital at a total cost of $103.65. The physicians’ charges in 
these cases were $50 apiece for four and $35 and $25 for the other two, 
Two other patients took advantage of the service provided by a 
‘People’s Hospital Association,” with charges of $35 and $50 for the 
physician and hospital charges in one instance of $76.95. One cise 
was an Associated Charities case with no charge by a physician but 
$69.90 hospital charges. Altogether it appears that almost 10 per 
cent of the patients were not charged any physician’s fee. 

There was great variation found in the amounts paid for the services 
of a trained nurse. The average cost per case was $116.21, with a 
median of $89, to which must be added the special nurse’s board 
hire. iy $16.85 a case. Practical nurses were employed more fre- 
quently in the uncomplicated cases, the average cost being $59.05. 
The amount expended for the services of home helps averaged about 
the same as for practical nursing, $59.91 per case. For the miscel- 
laneous charges it was found that when they were not itemized in 
the bill the average cost was less than when they were billed 
separately. 

The total cost of obstetric service, excluding those cases in which 


no charges were made, averaged $213.75, although in half of the 
cases the charges were $179.41 or less. In exceptional cases, especi- 
ally those with complications, the cost may run to $1,000 or even 
$1,800, but it was considered safe to say that the total cost of the 
average obstetric case in the community studied would be between 
$200 and $215. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Workmen’s Compensation Legislation of 1930 


F THE 44 States having compensation laws, only seven con- 

vened in regular session (Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, and Virginia). Of this num- 
ber only four States (Louisiana, Massachusetts, New York, and 
Virginia) acted upon the subject of workmen’s compensation. Two 
States without compensation laws (Mississippi and South Carolina) 
held regular sessions but took no action in this field. The legisla- 
tures of eight States (Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, Texas and Utah) met in special session during the 
present year but did not enact any compensation legislation. The 
Seventy-first Congress of the United States was also in session but 
contributed nothing toward the development of compensation 
already extended to Federal employees, longshoremen and harbor 
workers, and private employees in the District of Columbia. Two 
Territorial legislatures (those of the Philippine Islands and Porto 
Rico) met in regular session in 1930. While that of Porto Rico 
enacted several amendments making minor changes in the ad- 
ministration of the act as well as additional provisions for the liquida- 
tion of the ‘‘workmen’s relief trust fund,” the Legislature of the 
Philippine Islands (from latest official information available) has not 
made any change in the basic act adopted in 1927. 

Three of the eight Canadian Provinces (Manitoba, Nova Scotia, 
and Saskatchewan) acted on the subject during the legislative year 
of 1930. Manitoba adopted the largest number of amendments to 
the act and showed an active interest in liberalizing ‘he law and 
improving its administration, while in Nova Scotia the only statute 

assed was that transferring the dredging industry from the col- 
ective liability scheme under the act to the individual liability plan. 
Saskatchewan merely clarified a provision which has caused ad- 
ministrative confusion, by eliminating ‘persons whose work is 
mainly clericai’’ from the list of exclusions under the definition of 
“workman,” since such persons are not in any manner within the 
scope of the act. 

Of the four States acting on the subject of workmen’s compensa- 
tion in the United States, the largest number of amendments was 
passed by Massachusetts, followed by New York, Virginia, and 
Louisiana. Liberalization of benefits received attention in three of 
these States. The following analysis does not include legislation 
increasing salaries of administrative officers, and the subject of pro- 
cedure is given minor consideration. 
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Louisiana 


By Act No. 81, Louisiana enlarged the jurisdiction (in cases of 
dispute over a claim of compensation between employer and e- 
ployee or the dependents of the employee) so as to include the judge 
of the district court of the parish in which the injury was done oy 
the accident occurred. 

Massachusetts 


In Massachusetts (ch. 205) a person is now conclusively presumed 
to be an ‘“‘employee”’ while operating any vehicle with the ejp- 
ployer’s general authorization and in the performance of his busi- 
ness, either within or without the State. By chapter 159 inmates 
of penal and reformatory institutions are excluded from the coverace 
provisions of the act relating to public employments. The period 
of compensation with certain limitations was extended in case of 
finger injuries from 12 to 22 weeks for the loss of two phalanges, 
an to 30 weeks for the loss of three or more phalanges (ch. 3:3()). 
Upon remarriage of the widow the share which each child shall now 
receive in case there are more than five children was increased froi, 
$16 to $18 per week (ch. 293). Other amendments included the 
authorization of the industrial accident board for the payment of a 
lump sum to a minor either before or after he attains his majority 
(ch. 181); the provision authorizing an employee to engage his own 
physician to testify at a hearing when the department has failed to 
assign one is extended so as to include each hearing (ch. 330): a 
person who has failed to claim a review of a case within the time 
specified in the workmen’s compensation law may now petition the 
court (superior court for the county in which the injury occurred, 
or for the county of Suffolk) for permission to claim such review at 
any time within two years from the filing of the decision (ch. 320); 
in cases in which the insurer claims a review and the industrial 
accident board orders the continuance of payments, the cost to the 
injured ongreyee of such review, including counsel fees, is deter- 
mined by the board and paid by the insurer (ch. 208); the board of 
review must now hold hearings in the city of Springfield at least six 
times each year (ch. 224). 

New York 


SEVEN acts directly amending the compensation law of New York 
were passed at the regular session in 1930. Chaper 609 liberalized 
the act by providing a minimum weekly compensation of $15 for the 
loss of sight of both eyes. Compensation is now awarded for neck 
as well as head disfigurement, subject, however, to a maximum of 
$3,500; in determining the wage-earning capacity of an employee in 
partial disability cases, either the employee’s actual earnings at thie 
time of the injury are to be considered as the base or, if not determin- 
able, the industrial board may fix a reasonable wage-earning capacity , 
not to exceed, however, 75 per cent of the former full-time actual 
earnings; if an employer has made advance payments as wages to an 
injured employee he is entitled to reimbursement out of the unpaid 
installments or, if insured, from the insurance company, unless reim- 
bursement is waived, in which event compensation shall be paid to 
the claimant notwithstanding the advance payments; a corporation 
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officer is now automatically covered unless an election otherwise is 
made (ch. 316). The application of the radium and X-ray provi- 
sions was broadened ar the following compensable occupational 
diseases were added to the list: Blisters, abrasions, bursitis, synovitis, 
and dermatitis (ch. 60). A self-insurer must deposit securities with 
the industrial commissioner and authority is now given to deny the 
self-insuring privilege (ch. 184). By chapter 183 the commissioner 
of taxation and finance instead of the State treasurer is the custodian 
of the vocational rehabilitation fund and is authorized to invest the 
funds in securities authorized as legal investments, and also may sell 
such securities. Fines imposed for failure to secure the payment of 
compensation are paid to the industrial commission instead of the 
State treasurer as heretofore (ch. 698). Chapter 521 amends the com- 
pensation law relative to the appearance of representatives before 
the industrial board, and provides that all license fees must be paid 
into a special fund, and that the board is empowered to require tests 
of character and fitness of such representatives. 


Porto.Rico 


By chapter 35 the industrial commission in its purely administra- 
tive functions no longer administers the State fund; for violations of 
any rules and regulations of the commission a fine of not more than 
$500 is provided; a new method of financing the industrial commis- 
sion is also provided and salaries for physicians (commissions’) are 
paid from the workmen’s compensation trust fund. Chapter 49 
amends three sections (25, 30, 41) of the Porto Rican workmen’s 
compensation law. A judgment by default may now be rendered 
against an uninsured employer who has been summoned for a hearin 
and fails to appear; employers are required to report in their pay rol 
the wages of all employees including those of the independent con- 
tractor or subcontractor, except where the former is already covered; 
the superintendent of insurance is empowered to fix insurance rates 
so as to cover cases of accidents to laborers employed by insolvent 
uninsured employers. Additional provisions were made for the liqui- 
dation of the “‘workmen’s relief trust fund.’”’ The workmen’s com- 
poene bureau is now one of the four bureaus of the division of 
abor created by the departmental reorganization plan. 


Virginia 


THREE acts were passed in Virginia concerning compensation. By 
chapter 54 the waiting period was reduced from 10 to 7 days; the 
benefits were increased in death and disability cases (partial and total) 
from 50 to 55 per cent of weekly wages; the maximum weekly pay- 
ments were increased from $12 to $14, and the maximum amount 
from $4,500 to $5,600, while the allowance for funeral expenses was 
increased from $100 to $150; in unusual and extraordinary cases the 
industrial commission may extend the period of medical attention 
beyond the 60-day period, but not in excess of 180 days. An em- 
ployer is reimbursed for medical, etc., attention out of the judgment - 
in a successful action by an employee against a third party (ch. 158). 
The tax on insurance premiums is reduced from 3% to 2% per cent by 


chapter 159. 
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Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports 
Kansas 


CCORDING to the annual report of the Commission of Lahor 
and Industry of Kansas for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 
accidental injuries arising out of employment were sustained during 
the year by 1 out of every 14 industrial workers coming under the 
workmen’s compensation act of Kansas. 

An estimate by the State commissioner of compensation places 
the number of employees covered by the act at 175,000—nearly 30 per 
cent of the total number of gainfully employed persons in the State. 
Tabulatable injuries—those resulting from employment and dis- 
abling the worker for more than the day of occurrence—are shown 
for the year as 114 fatalities, 396 permanent total and permanent 
partial disabilities, and 11,797 temporary disabilities, a total of 
12,307. This is an increase of 114 accidents over the number occur- 
ring during the previous year, but the number of employers operating 
under the act had increased 954. Fatalities, however, had increased 
practically 45 per cent—from 79 during the previous year to 114. 
Seven of the fatalities, 20 of the permanent disabilities, and 1,137 of 
o temporary disabilities occurred among workers less than 21 years 
of age. 

The annual compensation cost is estimated by the commissioner 
as approximately $1,000,000, and the annual medical cost to work- 
men under the act as upwards of $500,000. Tabulations show that 
in 5,726 cases closed by final releases during the year, and including 
all types of disability, there was a compensation cost of $713,107.92, 
an average of $124.54 per case against an average of $105.48 per case 
for the previous year. Medical data furnished for 4,127 of the cases 
gives the medical cost, including funeral benefits in fatal cases, as 
$203,799.22, an average of $49.37 per case, as compared with an 
average of $47.18 for the preceding year. 

The majority of the cases were settled by agreement, approved by 
the commission, and the report shows that only 1 out of every 34 
a tr resulted in disputes necessitating hearing or taking of 
evidence. 


=_poocoo 





Revision of Belgian Workmen’s Compensation Law ' 


‘ion Belgian workmen’s compensation law of December 24,1903, 
which had been amended in 1926 and 1929, was further revised 
and amended by a law passed June 18, 1930. 

In general the law provides for compensation for workers in private 
and public works who are injured in the carrying out of their labor 
contract. The law also includes apprentices whether or not they are 
working for wages and farm workers even when their labor agreements 
are not governed by the specific law on labor contracts. 

The law provides that victims of industrial accidents shall have 
free choice of a physician and other medical assistance unless the 
employer maintains a medical, pharmaceutical, and hospital service. 
Injured persons may, on demand, receive a cash payment equal to 





1 Belgium. Revue du Travail, Brussels, July, 1930, pp. 1378-1384. 
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one-third of the total payment, and in case of permanent partial dis- 
ability, may demand an annual cash payment when the total yearly 
payment is less than 300 francs ($8.34). In the case of apprentices 
the minimum basic salary on which their compensation is based is 
fixed at 3,650 francs ($101.47) per year. 

For the purpose of determining the degree of permanent incapacity 
the justice of the peace where the accident occurred can require, 
upon the demand of one of the parties, the services in a consultative 
capacity of an employer in a similar industry to that in which the 
accident occurred, and of a worker following the same or a similar 
trade as that of the injured worker. 

Independently of the action resulting from the present law, the 
victim of an accident and his heirs may bring suit under the common 
law against persons responsible for the accident other than the 
employer or his employees. In case of the total responsibility of a 
third party for the accident the employer will be relieved of payment 
of that part of the compensation which, taken together with that 
paid by the third party, exceeds the amount which the person would 
be entitled to under common law. In case of divided responsibility 
the employer is also relieved of his share of the obligation under the 
same conditions. Action against a third responsible party may also 
be taken by the employer, at his own risk, instead of by the injured 
person or his heirs. 

Regulations governing the administration of the law must be 
issued within a year from the publication of the law and the law will 
become effective on January 1 following the publication of the last of 
these decrees. 
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Employee Refusing Medical Treatment Denied Compensation 


| ie AN injured employee unreasonably rejects proper medical treat- 
ment, such refusal defeats any claim for compensation for resuiIt- 
ing disabilities, according to the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Utah, in the case of American Smelting & Refining Co. », 
Industrial Commission et al. (290 Pac. 770). 

From the facts in the case it appears that on February 7, 1929, 
Adolph Ofgren, while engaged in dumping a railroad car, caught his 
left hand between the dumping lever and the end of the car, sustain- 
ing an abrasion to his thumb, a badly lacerated index finger, and a 
laceration of the middle finger, with a fracture of the proximal phalanx. 
The injuries were dressed by a doctor in Murray, Utah, and Ofgren 
was instructed by his employer to report to Dr. W. N. Pugh, of Salt 
Lake City, to have the fracture reduced. The injured employee 
would not permit Doctor Pugh to reduce the fracture either with or 
without anzsthetic, therefore the doctor simply applied a dressing. 
Because of his refusal of proper medical aid he contracted an infection, 
resulting in the entire loss of the great finger of the left hand and 
approximately 33 per cent loss of function of his hand. 

As a result of this disability the employer, the American Smelting 
& Refining Co., was ordered to pay Ofgren compensation at the rate 
of $13.02 per week for 25 weeks. The employer thereupon appealed 
to the Utah Supreme Court to have the award annulled, contending 
that Ofgren’s refusal of proper medical treatment relieved the com- 
pany from further liability. 

he court said the general rule deducible from the cases cited by 
the employer in support of its contention was this: 

If an injured employee unreasonably refuses to submit to proper medical 
treatment, and as a result his disability or injury is rendered greater or permitted 
to continue, then such disability or injury as is caused by the unreasonable 
refusal to submit to treatment is said to be attributed to the voluntary act of the 
employee and not to the accident. In determining what constitutes a reasonable 


and what an unreasonable refusal to submit to medical treatment, the facts and 
circumstances of the particular case must be inquired into. 


After considering the facts and circumstances of the present case, 
the court concluded that the facts as found by the commission did 
not constitute a reasonable excuse for the refusal of medical treat- 
ment. In rendering the decision annulling the award of the indus- 
trial commission, the court said in part: 

The injured workman should be held to the duty of submitting to proper treat- 
ment either medical or surgical when it involves no serious risk or suffering and 
when it is such as a man of ordinary manly character would undergo for his own 
good. (Jendrus v. Detroit Steel Products Co., 178 Mich. 265, 144 N. W. 563.) 


It is urged in support of the award that Mr. Ofgren was suffering severe pain 
and was only semiconscious when he refused the proffered treatment, and that 
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he was not aware of the probability that serious results would follow his refusal 
to submit to the treatment. * * * If the commission believed that Mr. 
Ofgren was only semiconscious at the time he refused the treatment, or if the 
commission believed that he did not know or have good reason to believe that 
serious consequences would probably follow his refusal to accept the proffered 
treatment, then such fact or facts were proper for the commission to consider in 
connection with all the other facts and circumstances surrounding the refusal in 
determining whether the applicant acted reasonably or unreasonably in his re- 
fusal to submit to the progeane treatment. The only facts found were that 
Mr. Ofgren refused the proffered treatment because he was timid and probably 
oversensitive to pain. Such facts alone do not constitute a legal excuse for the 
refusal of Mr. Ofgren to submit to the proper medical treatment. 


A dissenting opinion was rendered by Mr. Justice Folland, who 
contended that the award should be aflened since Ofgren’s refusal 
was not the cause of the injury. Mr. Chief Justice Cherry also con- 
curred in this view. | 
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Benefit Services of Standard National and International Unions, 
1929 


S be accompanying table shows the benefits of standard national 
and international trade-unions for 1929. The figures are taken 
from the report of the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor to the 1930 convention of that organization and are given 
here to the nearest dollar. 


BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE- 
UNIONS, 1929 








Benefits paid 





Organization Un- 


employ-| Ol4-age | Dis-_ | Miscel- 


ability | laneous 





American Federation of Labor_.._......._-- 
Actors and Artistes of America, Associated .- 
Asbestos Workers, Int. Assn. of H.and F. I. 
xis and Confectionery Workers I. U. 


of 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and H., Int. 
Brotherhood of 14, 000 
Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders, and H. 
of A., I. B. of 21,814 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of-- 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and 8. "D. W.ofA., 
I. U.of U 
— Masons, and Plasterers’ I. U. 


came of America, Brotherhood Railway -- 122, 050 ! 

Carpenters and Joiners of America, U. B. of_ 70, 000 
Carvers’ Assn. of N. A., International Wood. 
Cigarmakers’ Interna’ tional Union of America 
Clerks, Pee | Federation aed Post Office _- 




















1 No international benefits. 3 Includes disability benefits. 5 Paid by local unions. 
4 Includes old-age pensions. 4 Includes widows’ relief. 6 Includes local union benefits. 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE- 
UNIONS, 1929—Continued 








Benefits paid 





Organization Sa. 


employ- 
ment 


Old-age Dis- 
pensions | ability 





Draftsmen’s Union, I. F. of T. E. A. and_- (1) (1) 
Electrical Workers of America, Int. Brother-— 
$319, 555 $18, 480 


(-) (i 
east Brotherhood of Locomotive 3, 417, 505 42,089,752 
Engineers, International Union of Operat- 
162, 475 
Engravers? Union, International Metal 500 
Engravers’ Union of N. A., International 
ea Cee nokeianananagiediesacn dos 74, 400 
Federal Employees, National Federation of. | (1) 
Fire Fighters, International Assn. of (1) (1) 
Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of 
1, 104, 698 
Firemen and Oilers, Int. Brotherhood of. 
Stationary 15, 000 
Foundry Employees, Int. Brotherhood of. _- 1, 400 
Fur Workers’ Union of the U. S. and Canada, | 





Int | 1, 400 
Garment Workers of America, United -_-_____- , 32, 900 
Garment Workers’ Union, Int. Ladies- -- _- 1, 125 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Assn. of the U. 8. and 

Canada 45, 500 


Glass Cutters League of America, Window... 3, 000 
Glass Workers’ Union, American Flint__-_-- 34, 385 
Glove Workers’ Union of America, Interna- 

ra (1) 


Int. 
Horse Shoers of U. 8. and Canada, I. U. of 
Journeym 


Jewelry Workers’ Union, International--___ 

Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire 
and Metal 

Laundry Workers, International Union 

— Workers, United, International 

on 

Letter Carriers, National Association of 

Letter Carriers, National Federation of Rural. 

Lithographers, I, P. and B. A. of the U. 8S. 
and Canada 

reo new gd s Association, International_ - 

Machinists, International Association of 


() 
22, 450 
57, 920 


6, 433 
5 1, 000, 000 


220, 871 
() 
8, 000 


254, 000 
jrotherh International Brotherhood of 3, 630 
Paper 2 Makers League of North America. - 38, 925 


1 No international benefits. 4 Includes widows’ relief. 
3 Includes disability benefits. 5 Paid by local unions. 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL TRA)kr. 
UNIONS, 1929—Continued 








Benefits paid 





Organization Un- 


employ- 
ment 


Old-age ) M isce]- 
pensions laneous 





reo. 2 Rammermen, F. L., B. and S.C. 5., 


ica, Int 
Pokaes Int. Assn. ofthe U.8.and Canada, 
Operative 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of the U. S. and 
Canada, U. A. of 
Polishers, Metal, International Union...---- 
Potters, National Brotherhood of Operative. 
—, =, Uaited High Explosive Workers of 


Pulp, Sui Suiphite and Pa Mill Workers of 
d Canada, Int. Brotherhood of- -_- 
Quarry ry Workers, International Union of 


Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of--....---- ¥ 2, 184, 626 
Railway Conductors of America, Order of. -- 1, 874, 708 349, 820 
—a Employees of A., A. A. of Street 

lectric. 6 920, 076 


‘Railway Mail Association 78, 388 2, 000 


a oe and Waterproof Workers of 
,U.8 ac 17, 400 3, 500 
acne Oi Uuione af America, International. i j 
Stage Employees and —— Association of - 
. P. M. O. of the 


PRS sb and Electrotypers’ Union of 
N. A., Int 


Stone i Mounters’ International Union...----- 
Switchmen’s Union of North America... __- 
Tailors’ Union of America, Journey 
Teachers, American Federation of......_.._- 
ba agin ChauffeurS, 8. and H. of A., I. B. 


Textile Workers of America, United 
‘Tobacco Workers’ International Union... -_- 


cal Union, International 
Upholsterers International Union of N. A_. 
all Crafts of North America... _.__- 


Protective Association, American 





276, 718 3, 945, 288 























1 No international benefits. 
§ Paid by local unions. 
* Includes local union benefits. 
? No report ec na 
Permanent disabili 
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Aenenonntee Clothing Workers’ Factory in Milwaukee 


The wen origin pees cance of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
Workers D taste ilwaukee form the subject matter of 
a recent article in the “vaed Business Review.’ As a background 





Review, October, 1930, pp. 80-100: ‘The Clothing Workers’ Factory in Milwauke.” 
[1404] 


1 Harvard Business 
by Lyle W. Cooper. 
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for a discussion of the union-operated factory, the author reviews 
the conditions which led the membership of the union in 1928 to 
turn producers when the firm of David Adler & Sons, of Milwaukee, 
initiated a lockout in accordance with a decision to inaugurate an 
open-shop policy. ib eae 

In the article under review it is stated that the union was motivated 
by two lines of reasoning in opening its own factory: (1) Employment 
could thereby be furnished for at least a portion of the employees 
locked out by the Adler Co.; and (2) the Adler Co. might be influenced 
to resume collective bargaining with its employees when confronted 
with the prospect of permanently losing its old employees. 








































Organization and Machinery 


‘ Or THE 800 employees involved in the Adler lockout, it was possible 
to place 235 in the Amalgamated factory. The opening of the factory 
came in October, 1928, or six months after the lockout which had 
occurred in April, 1928. During the period between lockout and 
factory opening the union had rented space, set up the necessary 


: machinery for production, and secured a contract with Hart, Schaff- 
: ner & Marx whereby it was agreed that the Milwaukee workers 
should manufacture clothing on contract for the Chicago firm. Under 

the plan adopted the union retains control of the enterprise; that is, 
) setting piece rates, arrangement of hours, layout of plant, super- 
vision, and discipline are under union control. One employee in the 
; lant who inspects finished garments is on the Hart, Schaffner, & 


Marx pay roll and one operation, cutting, is carried on in the Chicago 
shops of Hart, Schaffner & Marx. 


Problems Encountered 


WueEn the union undertook to produce under contract for Hart, 

Schaffner & Marx the problem of retraining workers arose. As long 

; as the workers remained in the employ of the Adler Co. much of 

their work was done by hand, but in their own factory it became 

necessary to replace hand by machine processes in many instances to 

conform with the requirements of the ‘‘ X-construction”’ plan insti- 

tuted in other Hart, Schaffner, & Marx factories through the cooper- 

ation of management and the union. According to the article under 

; review, the ‘‘X-construction”’ plan involves ‘‘a more minute sub- 

division of labor, a large substitution of machine work for hand 

operations, a marked reduction in the number of styles, and improve- 

ments in the routing of material througl the plants. * * * 

Generally speaking, what occurred was the inauguration of the 

recently widel discussed process of ‘rationalization.’” ‘To make 

the transition from hand to machine work it was necessary for those 

in authority to proceed so as to create a minimum of friction. The 

supervisory staff set a weekly quota of 1,000 units (each unit consist- 

ing of a coat, a vest, and two pairs of trousers) for the first two weeks. 

The normal quota of 1,500 units was soon attained and at the end of 
seven months the mark of 1,600 was approximated. 

In opening the Milwaukee factory the greatest uncertainty was felt 

with regard to the problem of dealing with workers. As in any 
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factory, the union-managed factory faces problems in working rela. 
tions when disagreements arise among workers and grievances against 
management occur. But up to the present only one worker is said 
to have been discharged and other cases of disagreement have been 
referred when necessary to two members of the Chicago staff of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union, who are designated to settle 
grievances arising in the Milwaukee factory. 


Marks of Success 


MEASUREMENT Of the success of the Milwaukee factory in terms of 
money shows an advantage for the worker in the union-owned 
Milwaukee factory as compared with his earlier position as an em- 
ployee of the Adler Co. The article here reviewed states that weekly 
earnings taken as a whole are substantially higher for the worker in 
the union factory even after a 10 per cent deduction is made from 
wages for the benefit of those among the original 800 Adler employees 
who have not been placed and some payment is made on the Amal- 
— ’s original investment in the factory, which exceeded $75,(00. 

xceptions are cited, namely, for those few workers who earn less on 
mechanized processes than they did formerly when engaged on hand 
operations. Passing from a consideration of short-term earnings to 
relatively long-term earnings, that is, for a year, it is stated that 
income on an annual basis is considerably enhanced. This is made 
possible not only because piece rates are high (91 to 92 cents an hour, 
with an actual work week averaging 40 hours) but because work in 
the new factory is much steadier than in the old. One evidence that 


earnings are high and work steady is that —e especially 


married women, who comprise more than half of the force, take time 
off at their own expense. 

No less significant is the evidence of success which may not be 
reduced to a dollar and cents value, namely, the personal satisfaction 
of the workers which Professor Cooper found through contact with 
the employees in the factory. Whether this satisfaction is due to 
the fact that the workers take pleasure in working in their own shop 
or because they feel they are not being watdliod all the time, the 


author found it impossible to say. 


Future Possibilities 


Accorp1né to the article reviewed, the evidence given is sufficient 
to indicate that the Milwaukee factory has worked out in the hoped- 
for manner. Nevertheless it is brought out that the union assumes 
no responsibility for marketing its — and is not therefore carry- 
ing on a complete business. Looking forward to a time when the 
contract with Hart, Schaffner & Marx might be terminated, it is 
asked what outlet the Milwaukee factory might find for its goods. 
One answer to this query is thought to lie in selling the Milwaukee- 
made clothing of the union factory to a retail shop that has already 
been opened in Milwaukee, and to others similarly organized. The 
Milwaukee shop was organized largely through the efforts of indi- 
viduals intimately involved in the management of the factory, and 
although none of the clothes sold in the retail shop now come from 
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the Milwaukee factory, some of those interested in both projects look 
forward to the possibility of such a connection should the Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx contract come to an end. 


Conclusions 


IN CONCLUSION the author states that the union has forged a new 
weapon in creating its own factory, whereby its position will be 
strengthened in coping with future situations where employers decide 
that they will not deal with workers under union agreement. He 
believes also that the demonstration of the union’s ability to operate 


f sn industrial unit should stimulate the tendency to look to the union 


for aid in solving production problems. The action of art, Schaffner 
& Marx in entering into a contract with the Milwaukee factory is 
taken as evidence that the union has proved to this company that 
it is essential in stabilizing labor costs in the highly competitive 
clothing industry. 





Meeting of Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, 1930 


HE forty-sixth annual convention of the Trades and Labor 

Congress of Canada opened at Regina, Saskatchewan, on Sep- 
tember 8, 1930.' According to the report of the secretary-treasurer, 
the paid-up membership of the organization at the close of the fiscal 
year ending August 31, 1930, was 138,887—an increase of 12,249 over 
the number reported the preceding year. 

Included among the subjects discussed in the report of the executive 
council to the convention were: The legislative program submitted 
by the councii to the Dominion Government; a review of the 1930 
regular session of the Canadian Parliament, reference being made to 
legislative measures of direct interest to trade-unionists; reports of 
provincial executives and federations of labor affiliated with the 
congress; the relations of the congress with national and inter- 
national bodies; the importance of uniformity in social and labor 
legislation; the passage by the Federal Parliament of the measure 
regarding the payment of fair wages and the observance of an 8-hour 
day on Dominion public works; representations by the council to the 
royal commission on radio broadcasting expressing the opinion that 
air control should remain in the hands of the people; the greater need 
for the creation of a Dominion council on immigration to coordinate 
Federal and provincial colonization activities and to recommend im- 

igration policies adapted to changes in conditions; unemployment 
and unemployment insurance. 

In taking up the last-mentioned subject, the committee on officers’ 
reports recommended that the incoming executive council continue 
to request a national system of unemployment insurance; that immi- 
gration be restricted to a minimum; that the importation of labor 
to the Dominion be permitted only after requests for such labor are 
bulletined in all cities by the Canadian Employment Service; that 
the Federal and provincial governments be asked to enact measures 
for the establishment of a shorter workday and a 5-day week, and 
that such provisions be inserted at once in all Government contracts 








1 Labor Gazette, Ottawa, October, 1930, pp. 1159-1167. 
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and for work subsidized by such governments. The committee alg 
reiterated the preceding decisions of the congress that in the rediictioy 
of working hours there shall be no reduction in aggregate earnings, 


Adopted Resolutions 


Among the resolutions upon which the convention set its approval 
were those to the following effect: 

Safety and health—Against the dangerous abuse of highways by 
motor transportation companies, asking (1) for legislation for the 
licensing of men operating gas or electrically driven shovels, cranes, 
or similar machines; (2) for enactment of laws to require the owners 
of automobiles to carry property and accident insurance; (3) for the 
placing of unloading aa fh xin in charge of a certified marine engineer 
of at least third-class grade, who would be on the engine-room staff 
and under the chief engineer’s supervision; (4) that electrical workers 
in Ontario be obliged to pass an examination and to receive a license 
to show their ability to install and maintain electrical wiring and 
equipment; (5) for the adequate protection of workers in the erection, 
operation, and supervision of hoisting appliances in building con- 
struction; (6) for the protection of workers from various objects on 
iron and steel structures; (7) for the examination and licensing of 
plumbers and steam fitters; and (8) for health insurance in all of the 
Canadian Provinces. It was decided to refer to the Dominion Fire 
eo Association the matter of leaving young children alone 
at home. 

ne day.—Asking for legislation to provide for an 8-hour day 
for drivers of trucks, buses, and taxicabs; that an 8-hour day be 
granted to employees of Dominion penitentiaries; and for the 3-platoon 
system for fire fighters. 

Fair wages on Government contracts.—Asking that provincial execu- 
tives urge that in contracts for work on which the funds of the Prov- 
inces are expended a fair-wage clause be included providing for an 
8-hour day and a 44-hour week; approving that législation be sought 
to authorize the various departments of labor to make it obligatory 
upon all commissions and other groups which spend public moneys 
to conform to the regulations of the departments concerning wages 
and working conditions. 

One day’s rest in seven.—Calling attention to certain large indus- 
tries which in violation of the law were compelling their employees 
to work seven days per week and ae that such practice be 
reported to the proper authorities with a view to the prosecution of 
those establishments known to be deliberately breaking the law. 

Other resolutions.—Asking for the complete abolition of private 
fee-charging employment offices, and for the extension of the various 
provincial minimum wage acts to towns and villages which are not 
covered by such acts; favoring the enactment of legislation for 
mothers’ allowances and maternity benefits in Quebec; requesting 
amendments to the Quebec and Ontario workmen’s compensation 
acts; in favor of free medical and surgical treatment to all persons 
in receipt of pensions, and of requesting the Dominion Government 
to adopt a Federal pension scheme for all needy persons 65 years 0! 
age; asking that the Dominion Government e urged to prohibit 
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all immigration until conditions become normal; favoring the creation 
of a governmental commission to investigate the high cost of food- 
stuffs, and of the setting up by the provincial governments of com- 
missions to inquire into the housing of the poorer classes in Canadian 
cities and towns; and requesting the Federal Government to insert 
in all contracts a clause demanding that the materials entering into 
such contracts be manufactured in Canada and, if the requisite 
materials can not be secured in the Dominion, preference be given 
to the British Empire. 


Officers for 1930-31 


Tom Moore will again serve as president of the congress and 
Pp. M. Draper was reelected secretary-treasurer. The 1931 conven- 
tion will be held in Vancouver, B. C. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in October, 1930 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for 

October, 1930, with comparable data for preceding months, are 

resented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and 
abe less than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in 1927, 1928, and 
1929, number of workers involved, and man-days lost for these years, 
the number of industrial disputes for each of the months—January, 
1928, to October, 1930, inclusive—the number of disputes w hich 
began in these months, the number in effect at the end of each 
month, and the number of workers involved. It also shows in the 
last column, the economic loss (in man-days) involved. The number 
of workdays lost is computed by multiplying the number of workers 
affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute measured in 
working-days as normally worked by the industry or trade in question. 
TABLE 1.-INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF FACH 


MONTH, JANUARY, 1928, TO OCTOBER, 1930, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTEs, 
WORKERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927, 1928, AN D 1929 


2. 








Number of workers 
involved in disputes | Number of 
man-days 
Month and year lost during 
Beginning | In effect at | Beginning | In effect at | month or 
in month f in month year 
or year or year 


Number of disputes 








349, 434 37, 799, 394 
31, 556, 347 
9, 975, 213 
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MONTH, JANUARY, 1928, TO OCTOBER, 1930, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, 
WORKERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927, 1928, AND 1929—Continued 




















‘ o Number of workers 
Number of disputes involved in disputes Number of 
| man-days 
Month and year lost during 
Beginning | In effect at | Beginning | In effect at} month or 
in month end of in month end of year 
or year month or year -month 
1930 
(ELE STEER PREIS eA EE 42 21 8, 879 5, 316 182, 202 
MI eis has cho icp epeocertdeawnpe 44 33 37, 301 6, 562 436, 788 
TERESI 2 RAS Rape ry em pce Seema a 49 4 15, 017 5, 847 289, 470 
AIRED Sie a ichnindt son teeennccviens han 60 41 5, 814 5, 711 180, 445 
i a aiils echaeng Gunna 64 30 9, 281 4, 640 192, 201 
NE tie Leoiwcewnrncinietcadiceriokslebail 54 34 13, 791 8, 499 150, 627 
ee ieied a homed nae bbe aks helen ant 7 31 14, 219 5, 039 148, 982 
Slab jin Onna wt oa S= a cienm on dene ame 51 32 15, 902 7, 161 144, 530 
EE 6 So6 won cco d uch cssesewusolec vas 69 43 15, 954 13, 476 203, 533 
ahs cn wecs seer teaaubicnada vere 41 39 10, 999 16, 549 345, 100 








1 Preliminary figures subject to change. 


Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 

















TABLE 2 gives by industry the number of strikes beginning in 
August, September, and October, 1930, and the number of workers 


directly involved. 


TaBLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL 


OCTOBER, 1930 


DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, AND 
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Number of workers involved 

















in— in disputes beginning in— 
Industry aeeee § 7 seid, a 
| Septem- Septem- 
| August | her October | August her October 
| 3 ae 
a wt iin aie 1 | pnwwnw od xpos aeteisal SE nN 
Se ee 13 | 15 13 708 691 698 
— ER ate ee SOP 2 1 2 98 23 43 
| EN EE ee IO AED Posies MES, LMP A PD EEE a E, dowiimiosanebancisueiuns - Jas 
A gee aan eae 10 | 10 6 7, 667 4, 302 253 
Electric and gas appliance workers-___-___- | AS PRISMA a" Nara c ROR CRE Regence 
aah I IES SRE STE Rs Clee ee ae: 1 19 SSE LP ae 400 | 100 
I so OR ae oo ie | SS SRR ie _, Ae 
RRS RT Seer s| F QSOs 56 Oe Sea 
Iron — ke ln A ARR a ee Sc RR Bh. nnpeenensivwesrecens o PECANS BEARS 
Tg a Rell ae ee Sp eee pee E lennésdagantnddaandsee _ gS ENR Ee ERED 
Light, heat, power, and water_........._..|-------- -- 2 : Pat wer 209 * 100 
Rk eay sd dwans iene seha sso. * I adage per eee be 000 
ee 2272772 2-<o teense 6 4 “| 4 135 | 3,800 07 
BAS ER IRS Bal , 6, 707 
Motion-picture cperators, actors, and 
theater employees..-...........-.-.-..-- 2 Fh kn 2sekee 26 P BKkss.... 
and paper goods workers. -- -- eye | ees Sa ETE See 
Rallwoe eed pa Bye apo dea—- amin : Sere an rene 
a: Se: & meee Ais Je bests 5 alidiltiatinds sialic 
Ree eee ay RARER Ee <2 OO a 
Municipal workers... .-...--...-.--------- 1 | ae 50 | re 
a DBI Evin: bachi'ckulannaeeciniecnsos 3 ; 2 839 4, re 85 
i Be less: +o 1: Belcpw oe Sacer oe ft SEE 
Other occupations...............---------- 1 Edicieiameen 417 __§ Reena 
i a a 51 69 | 41} 15,902| 15,954 10, 999 











Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TaBLe 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
October, 1930, classified by number of workers and by industries. 
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TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN OCTOBER, 1930, 
CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 
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ES SCE eee een eee eer ee ae 1 | op Ere ee eed ieee 
Be idesideeshnaccnantadienieeinicniinwes 6 | 19 | 11 | 1 4 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
October, 1930, by industries and classified duration. 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN OCTOBER, 1930, BY INDUS- 
TRIES AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 








Classified duration of strikes ending in October 
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Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in October, 1930 


Anthracite miners, Pennsylvania.—Protesting against the dismissal 


of two miners and the filling of their places with younger men, 1,690 
miners employed at the Loomis Colliery of the Glen Alden.Coal Co., 
of Wilkes-Barre, are reported to have been on strike from October 22 
to October 23, when they returned to work, the officials to fix the terms. 

The Susquehanna Coal Co., Glen Lyon, is reported to have been 
affected by a strike, beginning October 25, of 1,396 miners, because 
of grievances involving a change of machinery and the discharge of 
the president of the eel union. Under a temporary adjustment 
effected by November 15 the miners, it is said, will pay the wages 
of the union president until the dispute is settled. 

Longshoremen, Texas.— According to press reports, some 3,000 long- 
shoremen in Galveston, Houston, Corpus Christi, and Texas City 
were involved in a strike called by the International Longshoremen’s 
Union, effective at those ports at 7 p. m. October 30. The strike 
was the outgrowth of a disagreement as to the wage rates to be paid 
for loading vessels employed by Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. in the 
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West Indies trade. The longshoremen demanded 80 cents an hour’ 


for work on those ships. The company proposed to pay only the 
coastwise rate of 65 cents an hour. 

After weeks of negotiation between the interested parties an agree- 
ment had been reached to which the Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. was 
not a party, effective October 12, to continue for one year. This 
agreement, though not formally signed, carried a wage rate for loading 
general cargo of 80 cents an hour with overtime at $1.20. 

The men voted on November 2 to return to work on Monday, 
November 3, at 8 a. m., after agreeing to accept the scale of 65 cents 
and $1 for overtime offered by the Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. for 
ships engaged in the West Indies trade. 

All other ships in the foreign trade covered by the agreement 
arranged between the maritime committees of the Houston and Gal- 
veston cotton exchanges and the Master Stevedores’ Association on 
the one hand and the International Longshoremen’s Association on 
the other hand, effective October 12, will continue to pay the basic 
wage scale of 80 cents per hour for straight time and $1.20 for 
overtime. 

Two working-days were lost on account of the strike and some 30 
vessels were tied up. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into October, 1930 


Women’s tailors and dressmakers, New York City.—The strike of 
some 2,500 workers which began on September 25 continues in part. 
The seven Fifth Avenue firms, members of the Couturiers’ Association, 
still insist upon the right to discharge their employees without review. 

Miss Frances Perkins, the State industrial commissioner, in an 
effort to settle the strike, suggested that the manufacturers content 
themselves with a 5 per cent discharge right. This proposal was 
accepted by the general strike committee of Local No. 38 of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, but the Couturiers’ 
Association rejected it on November 7. 

Textile workers, Virginia.—The strike at the Riverside and Dan 
River Cotton Mills (Inc.), which began on September 29, still con- 
tinues. 


_eowv 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in October, 1930 


By Huen L. Kerwin, Director or CoNnciLiATION 


Bom Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 28 labor disputes during 
October, 1930. These disputes affected a known total of 12,460 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not havi 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 

On November 1, 1930, there were 37 strikes before the department 
for settlement and in addition 13 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 50. 
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Strikes Following Application of French Social Insurance Act' 


HE new system of social insurance in France? came into effect 
on July 1, 1930. The law provided for contributions amount- 
ing on the average to 8 per cent of wages, divided equally between 
employers and employees. This deduction from wages was vigor- 
ously opposed by the communist group, which urged wholesale oppo- 
sition on the part of the workers to the deduction of the tax from their 
wages. The unions affiliated to the General Confederation of Labor 
(C. G. T.) and the Christian unions, on the other hand, while not 
entirely satisfied with the law, were in general in agreement with 
the principles on which it was based and approved of the participa- 
tion by the workers in the contributions to the insurance system. 

The law went into operation with only a few small strikes or threats 
of strikes, which were soon settled, in spite of the violent measures 
advocated in public appeals by the members of the C. G. T. Uni- 
taire—the radical branch of the confederation. On the first day the 
number of persons registering under the law numbered approximately 
6,800,000 out of a probable 8,500,000. 

A series of strikes broke out the second week in July, however, in 
the north of France, notably in Lille and Armentieres, among the 
metal and textile workers, who demanded an increase in wages suffi- 
cient to offset the deductions on account of the insurance. The 
movement quickly spread to the textile mills of Roubaix-Tourcoing 
and the surrounding industria] region. In Lille the metal workers 
had for some time been demanding an increase in wages, and the 
unions considered that the inauguration of the social insurance law 
furnished additional justification for their demands, which had been 
based on the increase in the cost of living shown by the figures of 
the departmental joint committee on prices. In general the demand 
was for an increase in wages of 25 centimes (0.98 cent) per hour, and 
a general strike to enforce the demand was called on July 22. In 
Roubaix-Tourcoing the demand for an increase in wages was met by 
a proposal by the Consortium of the Textile Industry—the employers’ 
organization—to institute a “‘fidelity bonus” to reimburse the workers 
for their contributions. The fidelity bonus was to be given after 
one year’s continuous service in the same undertaking and was to 
be payable annually, upon the application of the worker, on the anni- 
versary of his entrance into the factory. Loss of the bonus would 
have followed interruption of work as a result of voluntary unem- 
ployment, resignation, or dismissal, and the worker therefore would 
forfeit the bonus if he had a single day of unauthorized leave during 
the year. Authorized absences included those caused by military 
service, involuntary unemployment, and illness. The members of 
the C. G. T. and of the free syndicates (Christian) in their counter- 
demands stated that while the deductions from wages and the increase 
in the cost of living should be compensated by an increase in wages, 
the fidelity bonus could be accepted only if the condition as to regu- 
lar attendance was removed and if it was separated from all condi- 
tions which rendered it incompatible with the dignity and freedom 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Oct. 6, 1930, pp. 20-23, and 
various French newspapers, including La Journée Industrielle and L’Information Sociale. 
2 See Labor Review, September, 1930, pp. 76-87. 
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of labor. Although the strike had been slow y spreading throughout 
July, a general strike was not called by the C. G. T. in this district 
until August 4, after representatives of the employers and of the 
unions had failed to reach an agreement. The Christian unions, 
while strongly opposed to the fidelity bonus, considered that it was 
not an opportune time for a strike, and therefore did not support 
the strike, but advocated compulsory arbitration for the settlement 
of the question. The stoppage of work, however, was fairiy general, 
and at one time it was reported that more than 100,000 workers in 
that region were on strike. 


Settlement of the Strikes 


TuHE strike at Lille was settled on August 21, both sides agreeing 
to accept the decision of the arbitrator and to apply it as from August 
22. The Minister of Labor met the representatives of the employers’ 
and of the workers’ organizations in both the textile and metal indus- 
tries in Lile on August 21 and the agreement was concluded pro- 
viding for an increase in wages of 12% centimes (0.49 cent) per hour 
for workers of all classes in the metal industry. Work was resumed 
in that industry the following day. In the textile industry, which 
was not in so good a financial condition as the meta] industry, the 
agreement merely provided for an immediate resumption of work 
by the striking employees, with provision for a reexamination of the 
question of the wages in relation to the cost of living. The arbi- 
trator was instructed to secure all information in regard to the increase 
in living costs since May, 1930, and if an increase in wages was found 
to be justified to determine the amount of the increase, both parties 
to the decision agreeing to accept the decision of the expert. This 
revision of the wage scale would not be made, however, until October, 
when the half yearly report of the cost-of-living commission was 
available. In Armentieres an immediate examination of the ques- 
tion was provided for, the employers agreeing that if the prefect of 
the department found that the cost of living had increased since 
May, 1930, he should decide whether the condition of the industry 
would allow an increase in the wages; and if so, what this increase 
should be. This increase, if granted, would be retroactive to the 
time that work was resumed. 

In the Roubaix-Tourcoing district the employers proposed, on 
August 22, that the fidelity bonus should be changed so as to allow 
absence from work for reasons other than authorized causes. It was 
also proposed to eliminate the clause providing for nonpayment of the 
bonus in case of a strike, to establish a joint commission to consider 
complaints and abuses in connection with the application of the bonus, 
and finally to change the ‘“‘fidelity bonus” into an ‘‘attendance 
bonus.” Negotiations continued until September 11, when an agree- 
ment was concluded which provided that the ‘‘attendance bonus,” 
the amount of which is not mentioned in the available sources, would 
be payable for the first time at the end of the first year of employ- 
ment, but that after the first 12 months the bonus would be incor- 

orated with the wage and would be payable at the same time. 
here would be no waiting period, therefore, for workers who had 
already been employed one year or more in the same factory, but 
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they would be entitled to receive the attendance bonus at once. For 
persons who had not completed a full year’s employment in one fac- 
tory the probationary period would date from the beginning of their 
employment in the factory, but in case of unemployment within that 
period, the worker, upon being reemployed, would need only to com- 
plete his 12 months in the factory in order to be entitled to the bonus. 
Furthermore, the attendance bonus would be paid automatically to 
the worker and not on the application of the worker as tke plan for 
the fidelity bonus had provided. 

The agreement, which was therefore a compromise, was not regarded 
as a victory by either side, although the employers considered that 
the requirement of a year’s attendance in the same factory in order to 
be entitled to the bonus would have a stabilizing effect on the workers, 
thus reducing the excessive turnover. The strike committee, in an 
official announcement issued at the close of the strike, stated that 
most important concessions had been obtained in regard to the former 
‘fidelity bonus,’ particularly as regards the right to be absent from 
work without loss of the bonus on account of a strike, sickness, acci- 
dent, maternity, etc., while disputed claims or questions, instead of 
being settled by the employers, would be submitted to a mixed com- 
mission, to the trade council or to the arbitration of the divisional 
inspector of labor or even to the Minister of Labor. The promise of 
the early settlement of cases relating to older persons not subject to 
the social insurance law was obtained, together with the assurance of 
an increase in wages at an early date. While the committee admitted 
that a better settlement on different questions should have been 
secured, it stated that it should not be forgotten that the increase 
comprised in the bonus would be immediately available to 90 per cent 
of the workers while the 10 per cent remaining had received con- 


siderable concessions. 
=o +0 


Strike of Aviation Pilots in Netherlands ' 


N AUGUST 29, 1930, 17 pilots of the Royal Netherlands Avia- 

tion Co. went on strike for higher wages and insurance. A senior 
pilot receives a wage which together with various other allowances 
amounts to about $5,000 per year. In addition the company pays 
the premiums on a pilot’ s life insurance policy of $4,000. 

A Government intermediary finally succeeded in putting an end 
to the strike by persuading the pilots to resume work under the same 
conditions as before. The management of the company, however, 
agreed to revise the wage and insurance conditions in the near future 
and to substitute legal written contracts for the former oral agree- 
ments. These new contracts will be drafted by a committee of three, 
one of whom will represent the company, the second the labor union 
of the aviation pilots, and the third the Ministry of Public Works. 





1 Reports of Mr. Hallett Johnson, U. S. C hare’? d’ Affaires at The Hague, Netherlands, dated Sept. 4 
and 17, 1930. 
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LABOR AWARDS AND DECISIONS 





Arbitration Awards 


Photo-Engravers—Cincinnati, Ohio 


HE International Arbitration Board of the American Newspaper 

Publishers’ Association and the International Photo-Engravers’ 
Union (Frederick Van Nuys, chairman) made an award on July 1, 
1930, in a dispute between the Cincinnati Daily Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and Photo-Engravers’ Union No. 13. 

Complying with the provision in their 3-year agreement made 
April 19, 1926, which requires that either party to the agreement 
desiring a change at the expiration of the agreement shall give 60 
days’ notice to the other party, the union gave such notice on Febru- 
ary 9, 1929, and proposed a new agreement with a reduction in the 
number of hours worked weekly and an increase in the weekly wage. 
The neswpaper publishers made a counterproposal that the hours 
and wages remain the same as in the 1926-1929 agreement. After 
the special standing committee of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and the International Photo-Engravers’ Union 
failed to come to an agreement, the arbitrable points were referred to 
the International Arbitration Board. 

« The union’s proposals are as follows: 

Forty hours shall constitute a week’s work. These hours to be equally divided 
into six consecutive days or nights. The hours and days to be designated by 
the publishers but must be uniform and regular. 

yg scale of wages for day men shall be $60 and for night men $65 for six days’ 
WOrk. 

Each office shall have a foreman. 

The publishers’ proposals are as follows: 


Eight hours shall constitute a day’s or night’s work. Six days in any calendar 
week shall constitute a week’s work. 

The scale of wages for day men shall be $54 and for night men $57 for six 
days’ work. 

In offices employing two or more journeymen, one shall act as foreman. 

The union’s proposal that each office shall have a foreman was 
accepted by agreement of all members of the board in open session 
and incorporated in the award without discussion. 

The award of the board is as follows: 


Hours.—Forty-four hours shall constitute a week’s work exclusive of lunch 
time. These hours shall be equally divided into six consecutive days and nights. 
The hours and days to be designated by the publishers must be uniform and 
regular. 

Wages.—The scale of wages for day men shall be $60 and for night men $63 
for six days’ work as hereinbefcre defined. 

Retroactive-—This award shall be retroactive as to the weekly wage but not as 
to the overtime worked since April 19, 1929. 

Foreman.—Each office shall have a foreman. 
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Journeymen Barbers— Chicago 


-Tue Master Barbers’ Association of Chicago requested that the 
clause regulating the operating hours of shops be stricken from the 
agreement of the association and Journeymen Barbers’ Union, Local 
No. 548; that the guaranty be reduced from $32 per week to $30 
per week and the overmoney be paid at the rate of 50 per cent on all 
amounts taken in over $50. 

The agreement between the above parties provides: 


There shall be a joint committee of members permanently appointed from each 
body, to meet as often as is necessary in order to adjust any differences that may 
arise out of this contract, or new conditions that may arise from time to time. 

Should there be any disagreement between this joint committee, the committee 
so selected shall select a third party who is not interested in the barber profession 
or business who shall act as a referee and his decision to be final. 


The joint committee above referred to were unable to agree, and 
selected B. M. Squires as arbitrator. 

On October 27, 1930, the arbitrator made the following decision 
and recommendations: 


On the question of opening and closing time, the arbitrator is doubtful whether 
a substantial number of master barbers desire a change. Certainly no change in 
the number of hours is called for and there is no suggestion of a shift system. 
The arbitrator recognizes that it may be somewhat distasteful to be told when to 
open and when to close the shop. However, this was a matter of agreement as it 
is in many other industrial situations and should not be lightly set aside. More 
pertinent to the situation is the fact that circumstances make it more profitable 
to have a later closing hour. The arbitrator rules that for the time being the 
operating schedule is to remain unchanged. If at a later date a majority of the 
master barbers vote in favor of a change, such vote being subject to inspection 
by the journeymen barbers’ local officials, the change may be made by giving the 
journeymen barbers 90 days’ notice in writing. 

In the matter of the guaranteed wage, the arbitrator has given much thought 
to the contentions of beth sides and to data from other centers. He is convinced 
that in the present situation the guaranty should not be changed. He rules; 
therefore, that the guaranty shall remain at $32 per week. 

On the issue of the overmoney there is much to be said in favor of the contention 
of the master barbers that increased rentals and cost of materials leave them 
with too narrow a margin. The arbitrator does feel that the margin should be 
greater and rules that the amount over which 60 per cent shall be paid shall be 
increased from $44 to $47. This will afford some relief to the master barbers and 
should serve as an impetus to the journeymen. 

Finally, the arbitrator would suggest that the situation calls not so much for 
drastic changes in the agreement as for a thoroughgoing analysis of problems 
and the utmost cooperation in meeting them. 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities, October, 1930 


_.... of building permits issued have been received by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from 286 identical cities having a 
population of 25,000 or over for the months of September and October, 
1930, and from 280 identical cities for the months of October, 1929, 
and October, 1930. These reports cover the corporate limits of the 
cities enumerated; hence the cost figures presented in the following 
tables cover erection costs of the buildings for which permits were 
issued in the specified cities. No land costs are included. 

The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor, are cooperating 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the collection of these data. 

Table 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of new 
nonresidential buildings, and of total building operations in 286 cities 
of the United States by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS IN 286 IDENTICAL CITIES AS 
SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1930, BY GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





New residential buildings 
Total construction 





— New nonresiden- 






































: *1,38 (including alteraltions 
Families pro- jee ews ne: yr and repairs), esti- 
Estimated cost vided for in mated cost 
Geographic division new dwellings 
: a eee nels er 
Sep- | Octo- 
Septem- | October,| tem- ber Septem- | October, | Septem- | October, 
ber, 1930 1930 ber, ob 4 ber, 1930 1930 ber, 1930 1930 
1930 | 1930 
New England__-_-_--__-- $3, 059, 125|$3, 947, 400 524 643'$4, 076, 009|$4, 902, 780} $9, 231, 204/$10, 666, 692 
Middle Atlantic. -__-_--- 23, 000, 076) 25, 413,855) 4,226) 5, 424/28, 164, 358/11, 012, 942) 58, 411, 684) 44, 187, 223 
East North Central --__-_|12, 280, 596) 9,365,771) 1,601) 1, 847/19, 025, 110/16, 904, 35, 980, 758) 29, 935, 830 
West North Central. __| 2, 233, 130} 2, 052, 411 670 533] 3, 567, 152) 3, 782,912} 6,820, 867| 6,919, 889 
South Atlantic________- 1, 754, 136} 2, 319, 852 439 514! 3, 035, 396) 3, 172, 525) 6,810,872] 7, 124, 678 
South Central. ___.__-- 3, 169, 256] 3, 873, 448 946} 1,072) 5, 896, 368] 4, 756, 992) 10, 254, 211) 9, 607, 459 
Mountain and Pacific__| 7, 147, 428] 6, 223,020; 2,198] 2,013) 8,985, 119} 8, 230, 478] 19, 176, 170) 16, 776, 004 
 ———e 52, 643, 747/53, 195, 737| 10, 604| 12, 046/72, 749, 512/52, 763, 163)146, 685, 766/125, 217, 775 
Per cent of change---_--|_-..------ 5 +38: O....---—-- EM ca coccccus —14.6 








The estimated cost of buildings for which permits were issued in 
these 286 cities during the month of October, 1930, was $125,217,775, 
a decrease of 14.6 per cent as compared with the estimated cost of 
building operations for which permits were issued during the month of 
September, 1930. There was an increase of 1.0 per cent in the esti- 
mated cost of the new residential buildings for which permits were 
issued in October as compared with the permits issued for this class 





of building during September. New nonresidential buildings de- 


creased 27.5 per cent in estimated cost. 
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ermits were issued during October, 1930, were to house 12,046 fami- 
ce, an increase of 13.6 per cent over the 10 ,604 new dwelling units 
provided by the new dwellings for which permits were issued during 
September. 

Increases in total building operations were shown in the New Eng- 
land States, the West North Central States, and the South Atlantic 
States. Decr eases were registered in each of the other divisions. 

There was an increase in the estimated cost of new residential build- 
ings for which permits were issued in the New England States, the 
Middle Atlantic States, the South Atlantic States, and the South 
Central States, comparing October with September. New nonresi- 
dential buildings registered increases in the New England States, the 
West North Central States, and the South Atlantic States. The 
number of dwelling units provided in new residential buildings in- 
creased in every district except the West North Central and the Moun- 
tain and Pacific. 

Table 2 shows the estimated cost of additions, alterations, and re- 
pairs as shown by permits issued, together with the percentage of 
increase or decrease in October, 1930, as compared with September, 
1930, in the 286 cities, by geographic divisions. 





TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS IN_ 286 
IDENTICAL CITIES AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTO- 
BER, 1930, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


| 





Estimated cost Per cent of 
increase or 
| decrease, 
October, 
| September, October, compared 

1930 1930 with Sep- 
tember 





Geographic division 























New England_--_-..--------- | $2, 096, 070 $1, 816, 512 —13.3 
Middle Atlantic__......____- | 7, 247, 250 7, 760, 446 +7.1 
East North Central__-- | 4, 675, 052 3, 665, 525 —21.6 
West North Central__- | 1, 020, 585 1, 084, 566 +6.3 
South Atlantic. .__..-_- 2, 021, 340 1, 632, 301 —19.2 
South Central.......------_- | 1, 188, 587 977, 019 37,8 
Mountain and Pacific. -___-- | 3, 043, 623 2, 322, 506 —23.7 








Total.................- | 21, 292, 507 19, 258, 875 | —9.6 





There was a decrease of 9.6 per cent in the estimated cost of the 
repairs, additions, and alterations for which permits were issued dur- 
ing October, 1930, as compared with the estimated cost of additions, 
alterations, and repairs for which permits were issued during Septem- 
ber, 1930. Decreases were shown in all districts except the Middle 
Atlantic States and the West North Central States. 

Table 3 shows the index number of families provided for and the 
index numbers of indicated expenditures for residential building; for 
nonresidential buildings; for alterations and repairs; and for total 
building operations. These indexes are worked on the chain system 
with the monthly average of 1929 equaling 100. 
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TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF THE ESTIMATED 
COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES (MONTHLY AVERAGE, 1929=100) 

















Estimated costs of— 
| Families ee — 
Month | — New resi- New non- | Additions, | Total build- 
| dential residential | alterations, | ing opera- 
| buildings buildings | and repairs tions 
Le eee ace } 
) 
1929 | 
ss te oe i ae | 64. 4 61.6 107.9 115. 2 85. 7 
ii acundnasucuccsucaaael 51.7 44.8 89. 6 95. 2 68. 1 
HRMIRODS oni Sones Sete 35. 9 30. 2 74.3 66. 1 51.7 
| 
1930 | 
NS ETT SARA RELATE TED LIT: 34. 2 29.4 64. 3 55. 1 46.1 
ES ee nee a aire 43.0 . 34.7 51.8 57.5 44.1 
NI ee see ates Ne | a7. t 47.2 87.1 77.5 66. 4 
7 Se ed ee anes a Seen ere 62.0 51.0 100. 1 81.8 73.8 
eke a ee ee 59. 6 48.5 90. 7 84.5 69. 3 
0 ES See enna red ee Se ONS 54.4 45.1 82.5 74.6 63. 3 
Se ae ea Seer 49.9 44.1 86.7 77.4 64.8 
NS che a ee 48.7 43.4 67.2 58.6 54.4 
OO SE eS 51.3 44.4 73.8 | 64.2 58. 2 
| EE EE See aR et Eee | 58. 3 44.9 53. 5 | 58. 1 49.7 











The index numbers of families provided for increased from 51.3 
in September to 58.3 in October. This is higher than for any month 
since May, 1930. ‘The index number of residential building stood at 
44.9 for October, which is higher than for any month since June. In 
contrast, the index number of nonresidential building dropped to 
53.5. At this point it is lower than for any month during the year, 
excepting February. Total building operations stood at 49.7 for 
October. This is lower than for any month since February, 1930. 

The chart on page 129 shows in graphic form the indicated expendi- 
ture for new residential buildings, new nonresidential buildings, and 
for total building operations. 

Table 4 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, new 
nonresidential buildings, and of total building operations in 280 
identical cities having a population of 25,000 or over, for October, 
1929, and October, 1930, by geographic divisions. 


TaBLE 4.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS IN 280 IDENTICAL CITIES, AS 
SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN OCTOBER, 1929, AND OCTOBER, 1930 











| 

New residential buildings 
' Total construction 
(including  altera- 
tions and repairs), 
estimated cost 


| New nonresidential | 
| ae | buildings, esti- 
Families pro- | 3 als : 

Estimated cost vided forin | mated cost 2 
Geographic division new dwellings | 


.2 
| 
Octo- | Octo- 






































per 
| October, | October, hee weg October, | October, | October, | October, 
1929 1930 1929 1930 | 1929 Bes 1930 | 1929 1930 

aed | | | 
New England__-__----- $7, 372, 150'$3, 947, 400) 795 643! $6, 976, 132,$4, 902, 780 $18, 028, 205/$10. 666, 692 
Middle Atlantic___-_-- |25, 297, 371/25, 385,035) 2,871) 5,418) 41, 906, 607,10, 832, 447) 77, 982, 726| 43, 944, 825 
East North Central __- \20, 297, 262) 9, 363, 771 3, 623 1, 844, 33, 092, 718! 16, 898, 534 62, 496, 963] 29, 892, 048 
West North Central__j| 2, 995, 440) 2, 052, 411 854 533) 2, 655, 126) 3, 782, 912! 7, 647, 268] 6,919, 889 
South Atlantic..-.-.-- 3, 469, 839] 2, 363, 752 696 524| 5, 604, 625) 3, 175, 855) 11, 735, 406) 7, 199, 188 
South Central......... 4, 184, 924) 3, 549, 073 1, 343 1,003; 5, 897, 890) 4, 613, 445, 11, 138,031) 9, 018, 916 
Mountain and Pacific_| 9, 476, 061 6, 223,020) 2, 785 S 013) 9, 573, 199, &, 230, 47 8) 22) 140, 055) 16, 776, 004 
ci See 73, 093, 047 52, 884, 462) 12, 967) 11, 978 105, 706, 297,52, 436, 451 211, 168, 654. 124, 417, 562 
Per cent of change--_-__|---------- =—.@........ al, Ra | —50. 4 Saaeuuhe | —41.1 
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Comparing permits issued in October, 1930, with those issued during 
October, 1929, there was a decrease in the estimated cost of new 
residential buildings of 27.6 per cent, of new nonresidential buildings 
of 50.4 per cent, and of total construction of 41.1 per cent. There 
was also a decrease of 7.6 per cent in the number of family dwelling 
units provided in new residential buildings. 

Decreases in total building operations were registered in every 
geographic division. In nonresidential building there was a decrease 
in all of the geographic divisions except the West North Central. 
Estimated expenditures for new residential buildings as shown by 
— issued decreased in each geographic division except the Middle 
Atlantic. 

Table 5 shows the estimated cost of additions, alterations, and 
repairs as shown by permits issued, together with the percentage of 
increase or decrease in October, 1930, as compared with October, 1929. 


TaBLE 5.—ESTIMATED COST OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS IN 280 
IDENTICAL CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN OCTOBER, 1929, AND OCTO- 
































BER, 1930 
| _ _ se as a i | 
| Estimated cost | Per cent of 
_ | increase or 
decrease, 
Geographic division | Beane 
| October, 1929 October, 1930 | pared with 
October, 
} 1929 
ee ae | 
New England. .-.......-..---. $3, 679, 923 $1, 816, 512 —50. 6 
Middle Atlantic_......-...-- 10, 778, 748 7, 727, 343 —28.3 
East North Central__...._--- 9, 106, 983 3, 629, 743 —60. 1 
West North Central__.--_--- 1, 996, 702 1, 084, 566 —45.7 
Gouin Atlante. ............. 2, 660, 942 1, 659, 581 —37.6 
South Central............... 1, 055, 217 856, 398 —18.8 
Mountain and Pacific. _.___- 3, 090, 795 2, 322, 506 —24.9 
ee ee: 32, 369, 310 | 19, 096, 649 | —41.0 
| 








The estimated cost of additions, alterations, and repairs decreased 
41.0 per cent, comparing permits issued in October, 1930, with those 
issued during October, 1929. Decreases were shown in all geographic 
divisions, ranging from 18.8 per cent in the South Central States to 
60.1 per cent in the East North Central States. 

Table 6 shows the estimated costs of new residential and new non- 
residential buildings; total building operations (including alterations 
and repairs); and the number of families provided for in the 286 cities 
from which reports were received for both September and October, 
1930. Reports were received from 48 cities in the New England 
States; 63 cities in the Middle Atlantic States; 72 cities in the East 
North Central States; 22 cities in the West North Central States; 
31 cities in the South Atlantic States; 24 cities in the South Central 
States; and 26 cities in the Mountain and Pacific States, for both 
September and October, 1930. 
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1930 INDEX NUMBERS. 


COST OF RESIDENTIAL, NONRESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, 
AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS. 
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New England States 


THE estimated cost of building operations for which permits were 
issued in October, 1930, in the New England States, increased 15.6 
per cent over building operations as shown by permits issued during 
September, 1930. The estimated cost of new residential buildings 
increased 29.0 per cent and nonresidential buildings 20.3 per cent. 
The number of families provided with dwelling units in new buildings 
increased 22.7 per cent. October permits indicated increases in total 
construction in New Haven, Boston, Lynn, Newton, and Cranston. 
Decreases were indicated in Meriden, Cambridge, Malden, Spring- 
field, and Providence. 

Permits were issued during October for the following large struc- 
tures in the New England States: In Boston a permit was issued for 
a 20-story office building to cost $1,700,000. In Holyoke a permit 
was issued for a junior high school to cost $370,600. In Medford a 
grade school was to be erected at a cost of $110,000, and in Worcester 
a permit was issued for a State normal school to cost $400,000. 

No report was received from New London, Conn. 

Comparing permits issued in October, 1930, with those issued in 
October, 1929, there was a decrease of 46.5 per cent in new residential 
buildings; a decrease of 29.7 per cent in new nonresidential buildings; 
and a decrease of 40.8 per cent in total construction. Families 
provided for in new dwellings decreased 19.1 per cent, comparing 
October, 1930, with October, 1929. 


Middle Atlantic States 


In THE Middle Altantic States building operations for which per- 
mits were issued during October, 1930, had an estimated cost of 
$44,187,223, which was 24.4 per cent less than the estimated cost of 
total building operations as shown by permits issued during Septem- 
ber, 1930. New residential buildings in this district showed an 
increase of 10.5 per cent in estimated cost, but new nonresidential 
buildings showed a decrease of 60.9 per cent. 

Increases in total building operations were shown by permits 
issued in East Orange, New Rochelle, the Borough of Queens, Yonkers, 
Harrisburg, and Scranton. Large decreases were registered in 
Jersey City, Newark, Buffalo, Borough of Manhattan, Rochester, 
Philadelphia, and Wilkes-Barre. 

A permit was issued for a public-school building in New Rochelle 
to cost nearly $400,000. In the Borough of Manhattan plans were 
filed for seven apartment houses to cost $3,500,000. In Niagara 
Falls a public-school building was to be erected at an estimated cost 
of nearly $600,000. In Philadelphia a permit was issued for a school 
building to cost over $400,000; and in the Borough of Queens for 
three school buildings to cost nearly $1,400,000. In Yonkers per- 
mits were issued for five apartment houses to cost over $1,200,000. 

No reports were received from Orange and Trenton, N. J., and 
Reading, Pa. 

Comparing October, 1930, with October, 1929, the permits issued 
showed, in this district, a decrease of 43.7 per cent in total building 
construction; an increase of three-tenths of 1 per cent in new resi- 
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dential building; and a decrease of 74.2 per cent in new nonresiden- 
tial building. The number of families provided for increased 88.7 
per cent, comparing October, 1930, with October, 1929. 


East North Central States 


THERE was @ decrease of 16.8 per cent in total construction as 
shown by permits issued in October, 1930, compared with September, 
1930, in the East North Central district. This decrease was ac- 
counted for by the large decrease in the city of Chicago. The esti- 
mated cost of buildings for which permits were issued in Chicago in 
September was over $13,500,000, while during October permits 
issued indicated an expenditure of less than $7,000,000. 

Permits issued for new residential buildings showed a decrease of 
23.7 per cent, while those issued for new nonresidential buildings 
showed a decrease of 11.2 per cent, comparing October with Sep- 
tember. New family dwelling units in construction increased 15.4 
per cent, comparing the two periods. Large increases in total con- 
struction were registered in Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, Mil- 
waukee, and Grand Rapids. Decreases were registered in Toledo, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, and Detroit. 

a Chicago permits were issued for a freight station to cost 

2,500,000 and for four school buildings to cost nearly $1,200,000. 
om Detroit permits were issued for three apartment houses to cost 
over $400,000 and for two school buildings to cost nearly $450,000. 
In Cleveland permits were issued for a church building to cost 
$200,000 and for six stores and mercantile buildings to cost over 
$6,000,000. In Milwaukee a permit was issued for four apartment 
houses to cost nearly $750,000. 

No reports were received from Belleville, Ill., South Bend, Ind., 
Battle Creek, and Port Huron, Mich. , Mansfield and Zanesville, Ohio. 

Permits issued for building construction in October, 1930, indicated 
a decrease of 52.2 per cent as compared with those issued during 
October, 1929. New residential buildings decreased 53.9 per cent; 
new nonresidential buildings 48.9 per cent; and families provided 
for 49.1 per cent, comparing permits issued in October, 1930, with 
those issued during October, 1929, in the East North Central States. 


West North Central States 


In THE West North Central States the records of permits issued 
showed a decrease of 8.1 per cent in new residential building, but an 
increase of 6.0 per cent in new nonresidential building. Total build- 
ing (including alterations and repairs) increased 1.5 per cent. Num- 
ber of families provided with dwelling units in new buildings de- 
creased 20.4 per cent. 

Increases in total construction were registered in Des Moines, 
Kansas City (Mo.), and Sioux Falls. Permits issued for new con- 
struction indicated a decrease in total building operations in Duluth, 
Dubuque, Sioux City, Minneapolis, and St. Paul. 

In Burlington, Iowa, a permit was issued for a public-school 
building to cost $146, 000. In W ichita, Kans., a church is to be 
erected at a cost of $150, 000. In Kansas City, Mo., a permit was 
issued for an office building to cost $1,750,000, and for a school build- 
ing to cost $100,000. 
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No reports received from Hutchinson, Kans., and Lincoln, Nebr. 

There was a decrease of 9.5 per cent in total construction, com- 
paring permits issued in this district in October, 1930, w ith those 
issued during October, 1929. Nonresidential building increased 42.5 
per cent, while residential building decreased 31.5 per cent. New 
family housing units decreased 37.6 per cent. 


South Atlantic States 


Permits issued during October, 1930, in the South Atlantic Divi- 
sion show an increase of 4.6 per cent in total indicated construction 
over those issued during September, 1930. There was an increase 
of 32.3 per cent in the estimated cost of new residential buildings for 
which permits were issued in October over those issued in September. 
New nonresidential buildings registered an increase of 4.5 per cent. 
Families provided for in the new buildings for which permits were 
issued during October for this district increased 17.1 per cent over 
the families provided for in the new buildings for which permits 
were issued during September. 

Large increases in total construction were indicated by permits 
issued in Washington, Atlanta, Charleston (S. C.), and Richmond. 
Permits issued in Baltimore, Jacksonville, Charlotte, Norfolk, and 
Wheeling indicated decreases in total construction. 

A permit was issued for a church in Washington, D. C., to cost 
$625,000; for an office building in Atlanta to cost $750,000; and for 
a store building i in Charleston, | S. C., to cost $165,000. 

No reports were received from Pensacola, Fla.: Augusta, Ga.; 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Lynchburg, Va.; and Charleston, W. Va. 

Comparing permits issued in the South Atlantic States during 
October, 1930, with those issued during October, 1929, there was a 
decrease of 31.9 per cent in new residential buildings; of 43.3 per 
cent in new nonresidential buildings; and 38.7 per cent in total con- 
struction. Families provided for in new dwellings decreased 24.7 
per cent, comparing October, 1930, with October, 1929. 


South Central States 


THERE was an increase of 22.2 per cent in the estimated cost of 
new residential buildings for which permits were issued in the South 
Central States, comparing October, 1930, with September, 1930. 
New nonresidential building, however, decreased 19.3 per cent and 
total construction 6.3 per cent, according to permits issued in this 
district. New family dwelling units provided in buildings for which 
permits were issued during October, 1930, showed an increase of 
13.3 per cent as compared with dwelling units in new buildings for 
which permits were issued in September, 1930. 

Permits were issued for scho 7 teddies in Oklahoma City to cost 
$524,000. In San Antonio, Tex., a new school building is to be 
erected at a cost of nearly $1,200,000. In New Orleans, La., a per- 
mit was issued for a school building to cost $525,000. 

No reports were received for Birmingham, Ala.; Fort Smith, Ark.; 
Covington and Newport, Ky.; Muskogee, Okla.; El Paso, Galveston, 
and Laredo, Tex. 
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Decreases were shown in new residential buildings, in new non- 
residential buildings, and in total building construction, comparing 
permits issued during October, 1930, with those issued during Octo- 
ber, 1929. The decrease in the estimated cost of new residential 
buildings was 15.2 per cent, for new nonresidential buildings 21.8, 
and for total building construction 19.0 per cent. Families provided 
for decreased 25.3 per cent, comparing the two periods. 


Mountain and Pacific States 


DeEcREASES were registered in both classes of building construction, 
in total construction, and in families provided for, comparing permits 
issued in the Mountain and Pacific States during October, 1930, with 
those issued during September, 1930. The decrease in the estimated 
cost of total building construction was 12.5 per cent, in the estimated 
cost of new residential building 12.9 per cent, and in the estimated 
cost of new nonresidential building 8.4 per cent. Family dwelling 
units decreased 8.4 per cent. 

Increases in total construction as shown by permits issued occurred 
in Long Beach, San Francisco, Seattle, and Spokane. Decreases 
occurred in Tucson, Berkeley, Denver, Portland, and Salt Lake City. 
In Long Beach, Calif., a permit was issued for a municipal audi- 
torium to cost $1,400,000. In San Francisco a permit was issued for 
two office buildings to cost over $1,000,000. In Seattle, Wash., per- 
mits were issued for four factory buildings to cost nearly $800,000. 
No report was received from Great Falls, Mont. 

There was a decrease of 34.3 per cent in the estimated cost of the 
new residential buildings for which permits were issued in October, 
1930, as compared with those issued during October, 1929. New 
nonresidential buildings decreased 14.0 per cent and total building 
24.2 percent. Families provided for in new dwellings decreased 27.7 
per cent, comparing October, 1930, permits with October, 1929, 
permits. 

Hawaii 


THERE was an increase of 7.4 per cent in the estimated cost of 
buildings for which permits were issued in Honolulu during October, 
1930, as compared with those issued during September, 1930. Per- 
mits issued for new residential buildings indicated a decrease of 50.4 
per cent in estimated expenditures, while those issued for new non- 
residential buildings indicated an increase of 39.8 per cent in esti- 
mated expenditures. There was a decrease of 39.5 per cent in the 
number of dwelling units provided in new buildings, comparing 
October with September. 

Permits were issued in Honolulu for three factory buildings costing 
nearly $500,000. 
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TABLE 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1930 


New England States 


State and city Estimated cost 








New residential buildings 





| 


Families pro- 


| vided forin | 





new dwellings 














Septem- , | Sep- | Octo- 
ber October tember ber 
} 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport_.__---- $127,625 | $139, 450 5l 35 
Greenwich_._-_-- -| 226, 500 265, 000 15 16 | 
Hastiord ..........- 29, 000 37, 300 8 6 
Nectiaen... .....=-- 19, 200 29, 850 5 7 
New Britain--_---- | 5, 000 11, 100 1 2 
New Haven-__-----| 53, 500 362, 500 9 19 
Norwalk ........-- | 92,300} 142,000 16 19 
Stamford_._._._--- | 114, 300 31, 500 ll 4 
Waterbury-----.--- 45, 500 74, 500 10 12 | 
Maine: | 
Bengor............ 20, 700 17, 700 7 5 
Lewiston.....----- 16, 000 6, 000 3 1 
Poruend........-==- | 54, 900 68, 400 12 12 
Massachusetts: | 
ND *...ncesee | 399,000 419, 300 87 98 | 
Brockton-_-.....---- | 23, 100 52, 000 5 10 | 
Brookline ______--- 18, 500 254, 500 2 27 
Cambridge-------- | 461, 500 86, 000 14 5 | 
Chelsea. ..._..---- | 0 0 0 0 | 
Chicopee______---- 13, 000 1, 800 4 2 
EBverett........... | 3, 500 7, 000 1 2 
Fall River. -_.-_----| 4,2 3, 200 2 1 
Fitchburg_____---- 7, 500 11, 300 2 3 
Haverhill. _...-_-- 3, 000 11, 200 2 4 
EIOlvOke.........- 18, 000 9, 000 3 2 
Lawrence. _-._---- 16, 000 5, 000 6 2. 
Rewen...........- 14, 650 17, 000 3 4 | 
OS ee | 41, 200 89, 600 ) 19 | 
Malden_____.__--- | 49, 300 24, 000 11 5 
Medsra.......... | 83, 900 194, 500 17 39 | 
New Bedford ____- 0 35, 000 0 1 
Newton..-._.__...- | 228, 200 328, 7! 21 32 | 
Pittsield.......... | 50, 700 108, 900 9 23 | 
Quiney...........-. | 87, 400 136, 500 22 31 
re 16, 000 14, 200 4 3 
OS eae 23, 800 17, 500 4 3 
Somerville___-._--- 7, 000 0 2 0 
Springfield_______- 128, 200 118, 350 35 25 
Taunton _-__- tah aie 7, 000 2, 000 2 1 
Waitham________-_| 57, 700 26, 000 16 6 
Watertown____.__- | 34, 000 45, 800 7 8 
Worcester......... 83, 200 124, 400 17 24 
New Hampshire: 
Manchester. ------ 16, 350 51, 700 6 13 
Rhode Island: 
Central Falls___--- 0 5, 500 | 0 Ps 
Cranston.......... 78, 100 207, 300 | 15 47 
East Providence - - 61, 700 36, 500 | ll 6 
Newest. ......--- 44, 000 9, 500 | 3 2 
Pawtucket_____-_- 48, 300 103, 300 | 10 19 
Providence_______- 126,600 | 199, 800 | 24 34 
W oonsucket-___-_-| 0 | 5, 750 0 4 
3,059, 125 | 3,947,400 | 524 | 643 
Per cent of change---_- ----------- +29.0 |.....-- — r 


1 Applications filed. 


New nonresidential 
buildings 


Septem- 
ber 


$12, 891 
83, 975 
48, 300 

201, 767 
14, 325 

123, 480 
31, 170 
46, 250 
29, 250 


1, 150 
400 
10, 760 


500, 515 
6, 250 

6, 350 
261, 620 
8, 400 
8, 050 
384, 100 
58, 085 
2, 725 
2,475 
17, 350 
159, 000 
8, 275 
11, 660 
381, 025 
16, 100 
260, 728 
38, 630 
22, 525 
229, 370 
50, 400 
58, 750 
33, 340 
685, 250 
§, 212 
23, 725 
11,450 
34, 351 


4, 785 


4, 400 
38, 600 
17, 960 
17, 100 
15, 570 





85, 750 
2, 415 | 


October 


$110, 433 
121, 250 
20, 920 
13, 698 

8, 750 
84, 450 
16, 200 
43,175 
14, 700 


119, 925 
12, 925 
51, 285 

151, 693 
29, 655 

8, 800 
10, 800 





, 835 | 


8 
26, 025 
12, 338 
12, 285 
2t. 15 
460, 740 


14, 360 


950 | 


20, 900 
13, 625 
25, 050 
20, 720 
119, 405 
2; 925 





4,076, 009 | 4, 902, 780 


+20. 3 


Total construction 
(including altera- 


tions and repairs) 


Estimated cost 


Septem- 
ber 


$159, 558 
360, 925 
193, 385 
230, 797 

33, 079 
246, 730 
193, 930 
188, 535 

88, 550 


28, 450 
18, 900 
92, 370 


1, 365, 065 
59, 705 
32, 850 

792, 865 
14, 060 
22, 600 

402, 050 
65, 035 
16, 735 
39, 370 

103, 500 

219, 975 
78, 820 
74, 540 

434, 705 

114, 360 

268, 278 

304, 535 
91, SOO 

358, 661 
79, 850 

118, 610 
57, 740 

&35, O75 
17, 482 

2,015 
51, 660 
194, 542 


56, 393 


6, 225 
123, 500 
91, 302 
71, 675 
203, 720 
§27, 757 


9, 000 


: 
| 





October 


$270, 463 
442, 650 
230, 919 

56, 893 
26, 652 
477, 880 
188, 110 
85, 610 
108, 650 


61, 830 
20, 000 
Y8, 269 


3, 055, 222 
141, 803 
269, 355 
234, 145 

9, 525 
12, 800 
163, 170 
22, 305 
33, 715 
26, 580 
395, 300 
45, 477 
49, 780 
234, 935 
38, 100 
321, 275 
62, 900 
685, 564 
271, 293 
192, 077 
36, 875 
113, 785 
36, 835 
24, 133 
40, 615 
68, 600 
664, 742 


90, 674 


7, 060 
236, 350 
64, 876 
40, 760 
146, 390 
480, 890 


15, 285 





9, 231, 204 


10, 666, 692 


+15.6 
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TABLE 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1930—Continued ' 





State and city 





1 Applications filed. 





Middle Atlantic States 











New residential buildings 


Estimated cost 





‘ ! 
oo October 
New Jersey: 
Atlantic City ----- $5, 000 $6, 250 
Bayonne. ........- 0 31, 000 
Bloomfield - -_------ 86, 500 145, 000 
Comaen........-- 0 27, 000 
Ciifton.....- SEAS eee 136, 000 100, 400 
East Orange- - - --- 23, 500 28, 000 
Elizabeth ........- 45, 000 78, 000 
Hoboken_.......-- 0 0 
Irvington --_-.-- sical 20, 800 0 
Jeraey City... ..-.-.- 40, 000 127, 000 
Meany... ...- ass 34, 000 46, 000 
Montclair. ------- 32, 000 107, 500 
NOWarn..........- 52, 000 146, 500 
New Brunswick--- 4, 000 0 
>. a 0 25, 500 
Paverson__.....-.- 11, 500 70, 900 
Perth Amboy----- 7, 900 19, 750 
Plainfield. .......- 29, 350 80, 475 
Union City... ..--.- 12, 000 0 
West New York-_- 0 8, 500 
New York: 
Co 489, 000 565, 200 
Amsterdam. ------ 0 4, 000 
AUpUr........-.- 316, 000 22, 000 
Binghamton- - ---- 68, 800 61, 850 
ae 251, 500 563, 800 
re 21, 000 7, 900 
Jamestown_._-_----- 48, 400 39, 100 
Bingston.........- 27, 000 35, 000 
Mount Vernon___- 246, 000 351, 000 
Newburgh-_--_----- 6, 000 18, 800 
New Rochelle_--_- 345, 100 205, 500 
New York City— 
Bronx t__..... 3, 103, 850 | 2, 327, 200 
Brooklyn !__ 4, 629, 050 | 5, 181, 250 
Manhattan !__| 5, 585, 000 | 3, 948, 000 
Queens !_-___-- 3, 672, 200 | 6, 487, 400 
Richmond 1__. 203, 975 265, 700 
Niagara Falls_-_-_- 33, 475 110, 266 
Poughkeepsie - - - - - 17, 000 63. 500 
Rochester--_------- 113, 650 84, 900 
Schenectady - ----- 56, 500 40, 500 
syrecuse.........- 189, 100 191, 700 
i ee 47, 500 69, 500 
“See 33, 800 78, 500 
Watertown__-_--- 11, 900 3, 500 
White Plains----- 592, 400 228, 000 
Yonkers.......... 418, 700 | 1, 584, 250 
Pennsylvania: 
Allentown... -.---- 64, 000 140, 5 
Attoons........... 38, 390 iZ, € 
Bethlehem_------- 46, 400 9, 700 
ee 0 3, 500 
ae 12, 000 4, 000 
0 ee 125, 000 31, 000 
ee eee 177, 900 241, 500 
Harrisburg. ------- 33, 000 24, 800 
Frazteton.........- 28, 043 0 
Johnstown_--__---- 7, 000 16, 000 
Laneaster_........ 36, 000 10, 000 
McKeesport- ----- 66, 000 27, 700 
New Castle------- 32, 800 21, 500 
Norristown_-.-.-- 0 0 
Philadelphia_ ---__- 803, 450 802, 300 
“Pittsburgnh......_- 353, 400 424, 000 
Seranton........... 24, 435 8, 000 
Wilkes-Barre- - - -- 44, 808 13, 444 
Wilkinsburg. _-_-_-- 0 9, 000 
Williamsport__--.-- 3, 000 10, 300 
eee 38, 000 18, 000 |_| 
ae 23, 000, 076 |25, 413, 835 
Per cent of change... .|_.........- +10. 5 





Families pro- 
vided for in 
new dwellings 








Sep- | Octo- 
tember] ber 

1 1 

0 12 
16 31 
0 9 
32 22 
4 7 
ll 19 
0 0 

4 0 
10 31 
12 13 
4 5 

8 22 

] 0 

0 4 

3 13 

2 3 

5 12 

2 0 

0 1 
58 72 
0 1 

4 4 

6 16 
82 168 
1 2 
ll 10 
6 5 
26 40 
1 3 
20 16 
807 504 
1, 145 | 1, 245 
563 783 
775-4 1,537 
61 83 
9g 23 

2 6 
18 17 
10 7 
33 36 
i] 2 

7 11 

3 1 
93 14 
45 240 
6 20 

7 3 

8 3 

0 1 

3 2 

0 3 
28 31 
6 4 

5 0 

1 3 

8 2 
10 5 
5 4 

0 0 
136 162 
71 79 
7 2 

7 10 

0 1 

1 5 

7 3 
4, 226 | 5, 424 
Sees +28. 3. 
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New nonresidential 
buildings 


Estimated cost 





se ogg October 

$1, 350 #4, 210 

8, 100 10, 350 

9, 000 18, 000 

115, 415 154, 962 

21, 270 11,745 

379, 375 411, 660 

70, 200 28, 000 

1, 500 19, 775 

39, 680 25, 215 

3, 271, 513 44, 180 

33, 700 16, 031 

141, 365 15, 925 

591, 933 208, 300 

825 4, 050 

803, 997 18, 300 

52, 178 39, 804 

29, 231 42, 206 

9, 628 32, 355 

45, 800 1, 300 

21, 000 150 

2, 431, 886 41, 800 

9, 950 11, 500 

377, 415 3, 235 

210, 717 27, 000 

2, 288, 741 488, 442 

10, 040 17, 670 

35, 250 4, 800 

11,590 | 7, 880 

5, 300 8, 043 

13, 050 2, 740 

30, 250 434, 172 

531, 550 684, 800 

1, 155, 935 690, 150 

5, 690, 302 552, 650 

1, 419, 278 | 3, 237, 444 

185, 830 115, 120 

669, 48' 574, 488 

2. 05 13, 840 

671, 244 89, 141 

36, 100 117, 200 

36, 910 147, 475 

17, 780 12, 000 

14, 680 7, 276 

2, 335 2, 950 

308, 775 433, 219 

537,485 | 63, 460 

125, 000 97, 275 

12, 110 13, 896 

5, 450 4, 425 
600 45 

3, 375 4, 200 

3, 050 5, 795 

28, 985 73, 595 

29, 025 179, 295 

6, 465 16, 745 

21, 985 19, 645 

4, 070 11, 375 

6 195 9, 250 

26, 270 4,715 

4, 789 12, 725 

4, 618, 025 | 1, 339, 205 

173, 575 126, 635 

13, 570 20, 376 

382, 624 83, 130 

40, 030 16, 175 

294,695 | 37,872 

13, 478 41, 120 

3, 164, 358 |11, 012, 942 














Total construction 
(including altera- 
tions and repairs) 
Estimated cost 

— | October 

$52, 383 | $218, 491 
15, 100 49, 900 
128, 500 164, 000 
141, 150 213, 307 
160, O80 119, 225 
433, 992 516, 716 
115, 200 106, 000 
17, 811 81, 005 
65, 985 35, 675 
3, 470, 773 236, 810 
72, 325 64, 081 
201, 130 159, 139 
735, 526 447, 125 
19, 795 16, 800 
848, 905 107, 912 
103, 466 165, 215 
53, 706 85, 836 
82, 981 139, 656 
98, 510 17, 870 
36, 875 19, 350 
3, 004, 574 657, 971 
16, 950 16, 000 
699, 765 26, 530 
356, 683 145, 297 
2, 677, 963 | 1, 143, 728 
40, 955 49, 233 
98, 530 82, 830 
45, 690 71, 060 
320, 402 410, 808 
21, 700 26, 690 
400, 225 672, 427 
4, 185, 560 | 3, 627, 595 
6, 588, 040 | 6, 562, 205 
13, 648, 312 | 5, 112, 790 
5, 747, 046 |10, 305, 141 
654, 409 454, 031 
742, 228 722, 980 
30, 900 90, 940 
853, 154 272, 901 
119, 200 182, 550 
402, 595 457, 530 
89, 990 101, 105 
75, 530 98, 711 
22, 633 16, 497 
955, 460 776, 054 
996, 700 | 1, 697, 135 
211, 000 244, 525 
67, 620 49, 494 
58, 200 21, 075 
3, 500 5, 150 
44, 575 15, 025 
139, 961 45, 355 
243, 086 356, 860 
104, 250 227, 373 
44, 629 22, 926 
34, 880 57, 405 
56, 908 39, 094 
98, 895 57, 620 
63, 740 27, 440 

28, 133 20, 130 

5, 765, 220 | 4, 850, 145 
719, 219 " 
141, 770 300, 269 
463, 903 129, 028 
45, 480 35, 403 
307, 657 56, 653 
119, 671 75, 313 

58, 411, 684 |44, 187, 223 

ere —24.4 
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TABLE 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1930—Continued 


Fast North Central States 


Total construction 
(including altera- 
tions and repairs) 


. : , ae New nonresidential 
Ww »s > ; ) ( 7S * . 
New residential building buildings 


P Families pro- 
State and city Estimated cost vided fer in Estimated cost Estimated cost 
| new dwellings | 





| 
Septem- Sep- | Octo- Septem- 
er October a ber ber 








Illinois: 
$29, 476 
‘y 
| 32) 000 
| 5, 983, 500 
28, 900 
18, 500 
73, 000 
12, 650 
92, 000 
84, 500 
SS ee 43, 200 
Oak Park 47, 000 
108, 700 
... 37, 000 
Rockford 112, 200 
Rock Island-. 28, 700 
Springfield 21, 300 
Indiana: 
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TABLE 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE Issuryp 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1930—Continued 


Fast North Central States 
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TaBLE 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1930—Continued 


East North Central States—Continued 





















































ae | 
: : Total construction 
New residential buildings New —— (including altera- 
; tions and repairs) 
. : city Families pro- j : : 
State ana city Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated cost 
new dwellings, 
Septem- Sep- | Octo- | Septem- Septem- 
? October tember! ber . October her October 
Wisconsin: 
Fond du Lac....-- $8, 500 $68, 150 3 4 $11, 048 $21, 535 $26, 028 $96, 385 
Green Bay--.-..---- 48, 700 22, 350 12 7 33, 855 78, 572 122, 230 114, 022 
. Kenosha. --.....-- 17,000 12,000 3 2 27, 625 69, 488 63, 345 88, 963 
) Madison ........-- 67, 150 61, 000 15 15 163, 760 21, 940 249, 457 121, 740 
; Milwaukee__.----- 532,300 | 1,313, 654 123 341 704, 038 449,471 | 1,613,047 | 2,115, 965 
) Oshkosh. .....---- 25,637 | 15,100 10 3 16, 925 6, 665 53, 587 32, 618 
; pe ee 163,200 | 121,100 20 32 94, 335 74, 313 351, 365 217, 668 
- Sheboygan... ----- 41,200 | 69,300 10 13 6, 821 7, 713 69, 711 136, 540 
- Superior... ....--- 7, 500 13, 300 2 3 4, 400 61, 850 22, 155 79, 708 
‘ pn eR 12, 280, 596 | 9, 365, 771 | 1,601 |. 1,847 |19, 025, 110 |16, 904, 534 |35, 980, 758 |29, 935, 830 
) Per cent of change_.__- | EA OS kg Sees idee SARS ‘se. 3 eeiettidiacatie, —16.8 
) 
5 
5 West North Central States 
4 7 my 
Iowa: 
Burli a, $7, 400 $7, 900 2 2 $10, 525 | $241, 685 $17,925 | $254, 835 
} Cedar eS 24, 000 16, 700 6 8 41,655 23, 820 96, 566 74, 857 
: Council Bluffs - - -- 7, 500 5, 000 3 1 68, 750 40, 650 78, 750 54, 150 
: Davenport... _._- 37, 200 56, 700 i) 15 8, 586 22, 628 85, 332 106, 777 
: Des Moines. - ----- 56, 350 179, 400 15 31 66, 406 83, 536 144, 986 274, 371 
: Dubuque - -_---_-- 163, 800 9, 661 6 11 1, 548 26,696 | 190, 158 44, 063 
. Otéumiwa........- 37, 500 28, 500 7 5 4, 800 5, 000 44, 550 58, 250 
, Sioux City. _...--- 36, 400 58, 700 19 17 | 217,565 | 107,495 | 258,065] 172,895 
~ . Waterloo.....-..-- 36, 400 22, 800 Bi 5 23, 865 12, 150 71, 785 48, 000 
“ Cansas: 
: Kansas City . __--- 30, 300 100, 900 16 25 3, 500 0 | 42, 485 123, 465 
’ Tees. .........- 40, 500 32, 900 10 8 30, 070 7, 210 74, 170 46, 765 
4 - Wichita.....-.....| 249,830 | 116, 085 87 48 33,710 | 165,725 | 314,223 | 329, 558 
: Minnesota: 
a os us.--- 34, 800 800 11 7 338, 125 33, 500 559, 170 93, 525 
Minneapolis _ - __-. 353, 175 485, 855 &9 125 778, 895 255, 020 | 1, 285, 615 951, 140 
) )) ——Ta 104, 700 196, 410 24 45 406, 895 279, 917 725, 129 597, 058 
. Missouri: 
P . Se 12, 000 19, 000 4 4 15, 050 2, 200 34, 550 27, 550 
\ Kansas City. ___-- 147, 500 136, 000 32 34 178, 600 | 2, 020, 350 351, 700 | 2, 315, 600 
‘ Springfield_._._--- 34, 700 35, 500 10 14 19, 385 66, 195 72, 785 109, 070 
: St. Joseph.......-- 26,000} 30, 250 12 12 | 599, 150 9,225 | 638,815 | 43, 000 
. eS 641, 000 255, 450 256 63 521, 685 296, 206 | 1, 345, 645 765, 100 
J Nebraska: 
: | ere 112, 200 128, 275 29 29 167, 781 63, 560 308, 481 291, 360 
South Dakota: a 
’ Sioux Falls......-- 39, 875 101, 625 10 24 30, 606 | 20, 144 79, 982 138, 500 
. mm se. .--.--.-.- 2, 233, 130 | 2, 052, 411 670 533 | 3, 567,152 | 3, 782,912 | 6, 820, 867 | 6, 919, 889 
: Per cent of change--.-.|.........-- eek eee me Be oe oon Ol Win cwcie ze +15 
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TABLE 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISsugrp 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1930—Continued ' 


South Atlantic States 








State and city 


Delaware: 

Wilmington 
District of Columbia: | 

Washington 
Florida: 

Jacksonville 


St. Petersburg - -- "| 
Georgia: 


Columbus _.__..__| 
Macon 


Hagerstown 

North Carolina: 
Asheville........-- 
Charlotte 


Wilmington___-__-- 
Winston-Salem - -.; 
South Carolina: 
Charleston 
Columbia 


Virginia: 
Newport News---- 
Norfolk 
Petersburg 


Richmond 


West Virginia: 
Clarksburg-.-------| 
Huntington 
Wheeling - ae 


Per cent of change - - -_|- 


| 


New residential buildings 





Estimated cost 


| Families pro- 
| vided for in 


new ces 





Septem- October 


Sep- 


Octo- 
‘tember! ber 


New nonresidential 
buildings 


Estimated cost 


October 


T otal construction 
(including alter. 
tions and repairs) 


Estimated cost 


— 
r 





$126, 750 
843, 350 
63, 100 





17, 700 
33, 900 
14, 670 
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41 
71 
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$66, 049 
909, 173 


62, 170 
81, 195 
8, 700 
2, 980 


842, 102 
8, 225 
112, 850 
2, 350 


341, 200 
2, 320 
24, 450 


6, 320 
19, 798 
47, 000 
19, 224 

300 
18, 405 


175, 910 
300 
14, 795 


$249, 306 | $240, 


1, 205, 556 | 2, 049, 

300, 650 185 

164, 971 158, 5: 
54, 900 74 
81, 235 39, 17 


700, 934 | 1, 026 
105, 255 42 
24, 655 137, 5 
63, 050 20, 575 


2, 053,110 | 1, 617, 
22, 549 | 12 
6, 080 48, 


68, 575 18, 845 
140, 611 92, 431 
34, 935 76, 100 
29, 524 83,710 
34, 800 35, 700 
79, 526 66, 903 


58, 648 207, 905 
95, 770 32, 780 
62, 505 29, 385 


41, 620 80, 497 
197, 613 119, 486 
‘ 17, 665 

50, 527 34, 575 
379, 023 405, 696 
149, 295 54, 355 


20, 975 17, 870 
26, 800 21, 500 
302, 044 75, 606 





2, 319, 852 
+32. 3 








514 
+17.1 














6, 810, 872 | 7, 124, 678 
+4. 
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South Central States 
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$24, 461 
81, 150 


11, 055 
4, 370 


138, 080 
700 


643 
119, 240 
308 


226, 470 
2, 000 
881, 955 








$69, 012 
66, 258 


76, 729 


169, 906 
385, 825 
17. 725 


14, 604 
786, 379 
66, 516 

1, 907, 010 


3, 500 
490, 196 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1930—Continued 































































































Total construction 
New residential buildings New nonresidential | “(including altera- 
8 tions and repairs) 
on. dcit Families pro- 
State and city — Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated cost 
new dwellings 
nes October & . — — October a pl October 
Tennessee: 
Chattanooga ------ $38, 470 $28, 500 12 11 $42, 390 $60, 896 $139. 010 $125, 989 
Rnervie......... 77, 110 27. 916 17 10 69, 450 120, 272 171, 522 158, 144 
Mempns....<...- | 319, 800 197, 600 111 64 | 443,950 39, 650 878, 540 356, 590 
Nashville.......-- | 61. 525 43, 550 31 23 | 44, 975 334, 450 207, 722 450, 522 
Texas: 
(“Saas 54, 430 115, 468 24 27 | 9, 599 47, 680 80, 900 179, 539 
- 2s 227, 902 203, 850 103 73 | 1, 484, 901 282, 965 | 1,914, 136 605, 872 
Fort Worth..-.-.-- 149, 817 197, 875 49 51 | 1,075, 049 149. 904 | 1, 268, 622 412, 525 
| Sa 755, 555 967, 200 182 241 | 1,069, 500 355, 728 | 1,842, 455 | 1, 340, 318 
Port Arthur. ...-- 29, 600 , 650 17 10 1, 632 2, 923 44, 290 52. 720 
pak —- aes 146, 375 . 400 61 117 107, 480 | 1, 414, 360 324, 795 | 1,754, 680 
ge oe 13, 367 29, 334 5 9 52, 100 72, 853 81, 072 103, 754 
v ichita Falls. -.-.| 5, 500 0 2 0 4, 000 326 22, 257 13, 056 
a a 3, 169, 256 | 3, 873, 448 946 | 1.072 | 5, 896, 368 | 4, 756.992 (10. 254, 211 | 9, 607, 459 
Per oan ERS ER een Sef ¥ Sf ee ak fk —6.3 
Mountain and Pacific States 
Arizona: | 
ee $72, 150 $39, 650 22 14: $74,550 $16, 062 $166, 905 $69, 950 
| SESE ee 99, 200 88, 400 20 29 162, 300 12, 557 276, 375 131, 949 
California: 
PA. oiwcsccos 49, 900 38, 200 22 9 2, 950 1, 548 74, 265 63, 255 
Deneney..<.....-- 123, 635 49, 750 25 13 238, 850 21, 577 400, 122 104, 081 
SS 37, 900 31, 100 12 11 3, 810 68, 095 76, 081 143, 762 
Long Beach_-_-.._- 467, 650 383, 920 149 157 | 1,112,085 | 1, 507, 945 | 1,656, 390 | 1, 957, 565 
Los Angeles...___- 3, 202, 856 | 2,856, 685 | 1,137 | 1, = 2, 232, 693 | 2, 989, 609 | 6,662, 761 | 6, 559, 181 
OS 213, 420 251, 450 69 174, 428 130, 694 510, 481 478, 412 
remmena........- 120, 917 81, 191 23 6 154, 467 15, 015 353,681 | 177,244 
Sacramento. _-_..-- 148, 850 64, 774 45 15 50, 068 26, 915 241, 625 185, 051 
Sam 7eeee........- 270, 450 258, 050 63 62 101, 630 &2, 290 431, 689 424, 795 
an Francisco._-.- 725,050 | 680, 250 189 | 169 | 963,941 | 1,325,062 | 1,924,471 | 2,254,117 
=a 36, 100 32, 850 7 8 269, 580 11, 435 317, 465 50, 850 
ton... ...-... 17, 250 14, 700 4 5 29, 991 39, 690 % 68, 955 
as 0 5, 600 0 2 6, 565 18, 116 15, 116 29, 299 
Colorado: 
Colorado Springs-_- 5, 300 25, 100 3 6 79, 293 31, 761 100, 088 63, 623 
| 177, 250 343, 600 30 72 550, 900 79, 250 898, 300 574, 500 
tg ea Ni cee wits 15, 500 4, 000 12 2 22, 350 6,115 49, 173 21, 968 
gon: 
Uah nas 269, 200 174, 000 36 36 | 1, 976, 065 128, 270 | 2, 781, 430 604, 310 
Galen. ae 38, 600 13, 950 20 6 11, 050 57, 050 28, 600 
t Lake City___. 184, 450 117, 750 48 30 29, 149 37, 277 251, 302 194, 757 
Wast ington: 
Bellingham ‘aa 16, 300 60, 350 6 28 7, 855 7, 850 37, 585 75, 320 
eee .........-. 0 13, 450 0 i] 9, 160 3, 095 15, 735 21, 735 
Re cccccnn sce 707, 700 356, 050 217 lll 546, 760 | 1,041,095 | 1,427,790 | 1, 533, 340 
Spokane “RAE Stem 125, 300 200, 700 32 53 14, 109 5A9, 875 183, 589 800, 000 
eT 22, 500 37, 500 8 14 160, 520 78, 780 203, 365 159, 385 
_ ae 7, 147,428 | 6,223,020 | 2,198 | 2,013 | 8, 985,119 | 8, 230,478 |19, 176,170 |16, 776, 004 
Per cent of change_....|........._- —12.9 |....... WOE Ie secbisoac a tf eae —12.5 
Hawaii 
Hawaii: 
Honolulu. __._.__. $200, 539 $99, 547 81 49 $372, 004 $520, 116 $608, 027 $652, 839 
Per cent of change_.._.|......_.-_- —50.4 |.-..... WGI Toni comnaceutns MN Tes coca ac ace +7.4 
24038 ° —30——10 [1435] 
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Comparative Cost of Dwelling Units in St. Louis and 
Washington, D. C. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics presents herewith a tabulation 

showing comparative costs of dwelling units in the cities «{ s; 
Louis, Mo., and Washington, D. C., as shown by permits issued diirino 
the first six months of 1929. The first six months of 1929 was the 
period selected because it was thought that the building of dwellings 
would be on a more normal basis in that period than during any of the 
later 6-month periods. The data were obtained from the recori|s of 
paane issued in these two cities. The costs as shown include 

uilding costs only. No land costs are included. 

The information obtained disclosed the fact that the cost of 
1-family dwellings, 2-family dwellings, and family units in apartment 
houses was much less in St. Louis than in Washington. This must not 
be construed to show that an identical dwelling could be built cheaper 
in St. Louis than in Washington. . It may be that in the former 
city many smaller dwellings are erected than in the capital city. 

The study was limited to the two cities of St. Louis and Washincton 
solely because the information was available to the bureau withwvut 
special effort. It is hoped that similar studies may be made in other 
cities. 

Table 1 shows the number and per cent of families provided for in 
St. Louis and Washington, by cost groups. 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF 1-FAMILY DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
aeaoee 8T. LOUIS AND WASHINGTON, DURING FIRST HALF OF 1929, BY (ust 
GRO 
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Permits were issued during the first half of 1929 for 885 1-family 

dwellings in the city of Washington and 732 1-family dwellings in 
st. Louis. 
‘ In St. Louis 59 per cent of these 1-family dwellings had an estimated 
cost of less than $4,000, while in Washington only 7 per cent had an 
estimated cost of less than $4,000. Of the dwellings for which permits 
were issued in St. Louis, 348, or 47.5 per cent, were to cost between 
3,000 and $4,000, this being the largest cost group for which permits 
were issued in St. Louis. 

In Washington the main cost group was between $5,000 and $6,000, 
294, or 33.2 cent, of the dwellings for which permits were issued 
in this period falling in this group. 

From the foregoing figures it would seem that the low-salaried man 
would have a much better opportunity to own a home in St. Louis 
than in Washington. It must be borne in mind, however, as before 
stated that the cost figures do not include the cost of the lot on which 
the building is erected, nor has any profit been included in the figures 


i asshown. Therefore, although 59 per cent of the 1-family dwellings 


in St. Louis had an estimated erection cost of less than $4,000, in all 
probability nearly $2,000 more would have to be added to the cost of 
these dwellings to cover the cost of the land, cost of financing, and 
profit to the builder and seller. 

Table 2 shows the number and per cent of families provided for in 
2-family dwellings in St. Louis and Washington, by cost groups: 
Taste 2—ESTIMATED COST PER FAMILY OF THE 2-FAMILY DWELLINGS FOR 


WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN ST. LOUIS AND WASHINGTON DURING THE 
FIRST HALF OF 1929, BY COST GROUPS 








. . Cumulative nt- 
Number of families | Percentage of fami- a 
provided for lies provided for —¢ families pro- 





St. Louis | Washing-| cy. ia | St. Louis 








ips ES ee ee 
$2,000 and under § 
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$5,000 and under 








SKIES yo 


$8,000 and under $9,000... _- 
$9,000 and under $10,000_..._.__. | 
IB ee 




















Permits were issued in St. Louis for a large number of 2-family 
dwellings. In Washington very few of this class of dwellings are built. 

During the six inonths under discussion permits were issued for 193 
2-family dwellings in St. Louis to provide for 386 families, while 
in Washington permits were issued for only three 2-family dwellings, 
thereby providing for only 6 families. 'Two-family dwellings, there- 
fore, while entering largely into the solution of the housing problem in 
St. Louis, are of little importance in Washington. Of the 2-family 
dwellings for which permits were issued in St. Louis during the first 
half of 1929, 94.8 per cent cost less than $5,000 per family. By far 
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the greater number cost between $2,000 and $4,000; 284 of the 386 

family units provided for in this class of dwelling fell in this cost group, 
Table 3 shows the number and per cent of family housing wnits 

provided in apartment houses in St. Louis and Washington, by cost 

groups. 

TABLE 3.—ESTIMATED COST PER FAMILY HOUSING UNITS OF APARTMENT HoOUsks 


FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN ST. LOUIS AND WASHINGTON DURING 
THE FIRST HALF OF 1929, BY COST GROUPS 








Number of families | Percentage of families | ‘ ope yall reent- 
provided for provided for vided Sor les Pro- 





Ty rf . : \: ron 
St. Louis Washing- St. Louis Washing St. Louis Washing. 








Under $2,000 

$2,000 and under $3,000 
$3,000 and under $4,000 
$4,000 and under $5,000 
$5,000 and under $6,000 
$6,000 and under $7,000 
$7,000 and under $8,000_____________- | 
$8,000 and under $9,000 
$9,000 and under $10,000 

$10,000 and under $11,000 


























IR iis okies saglas Sliatent F ,89% | 1,072} 100.0 | 





According to permits issued during the first six months of 1929 
1,894 families were provided with dwelling places in multi-family 
dwellings in St. Louis, as compared with 1,072 families in Washington. 
As in the case of 1-family dwellings, the family unit cost of the apart- 
ment houses was much lower in St. Louis than in Washington. 

According to permits issued, 954, or 50.4 per cent, of the family 
units provided in apartment houses in St. Louis cost between $2,000 
and $3,000. In Washington only 19.6 per cent fell in this cost group. 
In St. Louis 38.2 per cent of the family units cost less than $2,000. 
In Washington no apartment houses were erected in which the family 
unit cost was less than $2,000. 

In St. Louis no permits were issued for apartments during this 
period in which the family unit cost was over $6,000. 

In Washington 18.4 per cent of the family units provided had an 
estimated cost of between $10,000 and $11,000. 
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Labor Turnover in American Factories 


CTOBER labor turnover indexes are presented herewith for 

manufacturing as a whole and for eight separate manufacturing 
industries. The indexes for manufacturing as a whole are made up 
from reports received from representative manufacturing plants in 
over 75 industries employing nearly 1,500,000 people. 

In the automotive industry the indexes are made from representa- 
tive plants employing nearly 200,000 people. Firms reporting for 
boots and shoes and cotton employed over 100,000 people in each 
industry. Reports were received from firms in foundries and machine 
shops employing approximately 175,000 people. In the furniture 
industry the firms reporting on labor turnover have over 40,000 
people on the pay roll, while those reporting for iron and steel employ 
nearly 225,000. Firms reporting for sawmills and slaughtering and 
meat packing employ between 65,000 and 75,000 people per industry. 

The form of average used is the unweighted median of company 
rates. In determining the median rate the rates for the several 
establishments reporting are arranged in order from lowest to highest. 
The rate falling in the center of this arrangement of rates is the 
median. In other words, it is the rate that has as many company 
rates above it as below it. The number of employees used as a basis 
for computing these rates is the average number on the company 
pay rolls during the month of October. 

In addition to the quit, discharge, lay-off, total separation, and 
accession rates, the bureau presents the net turnover rate. The net 
turnover rate means the rate of replacement. It is the number of 
jobs that are vacated and filled per 100 employees. In a plant that 
is increasing its force the net turnover rate should be the same as 
the separation rate, because while more people would be hired than 
quit the number hired above those leaving would be due to expansion 
and could not justly be charged to turnover. On the other hand, 
in a plant that is reducing its number of employees the net turnover 
rate is the same as the accession rate, for while more people leave 
than are hired the excess of separations over accessions is due to a 
reduction of force and therefore could not logically be charged as a 
turnover expense. 

The net turnover rate for manufacturing as a whole has been the 
same as the accession rate since November, 1929. 

Table 1 shows for all industries the total separation rate subdivided 
into quit, discharge, and lay-off rates, together with the accession 
and the net turnover rates, presented on a monthly and an equivalent 
annual basis. 
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TABLE 1—AVERAGE LABOR-TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED FACTORIES I -- 
INDUSTRIES! 


A.—Monthly Rates 
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1 Arithmetic sum of quit, lay-off, and discharge rates 





Comparing the rates for October, 1930, with September, 1930, 
there was a falling quit rate and a rising lay-off rate. The quit rate 
for October, 1930, was 0.82, the lowest quit rate shown since tlic 
bureau has been collecting turnover data. The lay-off rate for 
October, 1930, was 1.44. This is the peak lay-off rate for either 
1929 or 1930. The discharge rate for October, 1930, was 0.10 which 
is lower than for any month of the past two years. The accession 
rate for October was 1.49. This was lower than the September 
accession rate but higher than either the July or August accession 
rate. 

The quit rate for October, 1930, was about one-third of the October, 
1929, quit rate. The lay-off rate was nearly twice as high as the 
October, 1929, lay-off rate. The discharge rate for October, 1931, 
was only one-fourth of the discharge rate as shown for October, 1929. 
The accession rate for October, 1930, was less than half of the October, 
1929, accession rate. 

The charts following show in graphic form the information con- 
tained in Table 1, 
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Turnover Rates by Industries 


TABLE 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, accession, and net turn- 
over rates for automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton manufacturing, 
iron and steel, sawmills, and slaughtering and meat packing for the 
months January to October, inclusive; for the foundry and machine- 
shop industry for the months February to October, inclusive; and for 
the furniture industry for the months April to October, inclusive, 
presented both on a monthly and an equivalent annual basis. 
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Accession | Net turn- 
rates | Over rate 
Lay-offs Total 
> |2Zs] > | Sa] > | 2a | > | oe 
& |ea] 8 |e8] 8 | 22) & | 2s 
ei = al = a) _ | a |e 
2.22 | 26.2 § 4.08 | 48.28 8.20 | 96.9 | 4.08 | 48.2 
1.86 | 24.3 93.11 | 40.5 9 3.40 | 44.3) 3.11 | 40.5 
1.95 | 23.07 3.93 46.3 9 5.31 | 66.6 | 3.93 | 46.3 
2.70 | 32.8 94.87 | 59.29 4.06 | 49.4 4.06) 49.4 
3.68 | 43.3 9 5.34 | 62.9 | 2.74 | 32.3 | 2.741 32.3 
3.82 | 46.5 | 5.24 | 63.7 9 1.91 | 23.2) 1.91] 23.2 
4.53 | 53.4 | 5.63 | 66.4 7 1.39 | 16.4 | 1.39 16. 4 
3.10 | 36.5 § 4.27 | 50.3 § 2.65 | 31.2 | 2.65] 31.2 
3.60 | 43.8 | 4.90 | 59.7 § 2.70 | 32.9} 2.70 | 32.9 
2.60 | 30.6 | 3.38 | 39.8 § 2.10 | 24.7 | 2.10] 24.7 
.28 | 3.39 2.25 | 26.5 9 5.26 | 61.9] 2.25! 26.5 
.72| 9.4 9 2.34 | 30.5 7 2.06 | 26.9! 2.06; 26.9 
44) 5.29 2.36 | 27.8] 2.79 | 27.8 | 2.36! 27.8 
1.01 | 12.3 § 3.06 | 37.8 § 2.11 | 25.7 | 2.11 | 25.7 
yf 8.49 2.41 | 28.49 2.16 | 25.4 | 2.16] 25.4 
87 | 10.6 | 2.44 | 29.7 § 2.17 | 26.4 | 2.17 | 26.4 
75 | 8891.99 | 23.4 9 2.50 | 209.5] 1.99 23.4 
33 | 15.7 § 3.01 | 35. 4 § 2.53 | 29.8 | 2.53 29.8 
81 | 9.8] 2.52 30.6 § 1.98 | 24.1] 1.98 | 24.1 
39 | 16.4 § 2.65 | 16.4 91.85 | 21.8] 1.85] 218 
-29} 3.491.60 | 18.99 2.40 | 28.31 1.60| 18.9 
-14} 1.8] 1.53 | 19.99 1.62 | 21.1] 1.53] 19.9 
-25| 2.99 2,12 | 24.99 2.53 | 29.8] 2.12} 24.9 
-14| 5.49 1.87 | 22.8 | 2.34 | 28.5 | 1.87] 228 
-59 | 699 2.19 | 25.7 § 2.25 | 26.5! 2.19 | 25.7 
-90 | 11.09 2.10 | 25.59 1.75 | 21.3} 1.75 | 21.3 
-67 | 7.99 1.73 | 20.4 9 1.44 | 17.0 | 1.44] 17.0 
-84 |] 9.99 1.98 | 23.3 § 1.37 | 16.1) 1.37] 16.1 
47 | 5.79 1.50} 18.3 | 2.06 | 25.1 / 1.50] 18.3 
-50}| 5.99 1.56 | 18.4 § 2.32 | 27.3 | 1.56 | 18.4 
-80 | 10.4 § 1.62 | 21.2 f 2.26 | 29.5 |j1.62] 21.2 
1,21 | 14.2 | 2.49 | 29.3 § 2.33 | 27.4 | 2.33 | 27.4 
1,12 | 13.6 § 2.47 | 30.0 | 2.42 | 29.5 | 2.42 | 29.5 
1.88 | 22.1 § 3.36 | 39.5 § 1.83 | 21.6 | 1.83] 21.6 
1,99 | 24.2 § 2.90 | 35.3} 1.30 | 15.8 | 1.30] 15.8 
1.79 | 21.1 § 2.49 | 29.4 § 1.23 | 14.5 | 1.23] 14.5 
2.00 | 23.6 | 2.66 | 31.3 7 1.04 | 12.2| 1.04] 12.2 
2.00 | 24.3 § 2.57 | 31.3 $1.00 | 12.2/ 100] 12.2 
1.85 | 21.8 | 2.37 | 27.9 $1.21 | 14.2] 1.21] 14.2 
1,29 | 15.7 | 2.61 | 31.7 | 1.33 | 16.2 | 1.33] 16.2 
2.01 | 23.7 § 3.00 | 35.3 $1.15 | 13.5] 1.15] 13.5 
2.38 | 28.9 | 2.90 | 35.2 § 1.07 | 13.0 | 1.07] 13.0 
1.32 | 15.5 9 1.94 | 22.8 91.59) 18.7 | 1.59] 18.7 
-76 | 8991.60 | 18.8] 2.01 | 23.7| 1.60] 18.8 
-70} 8591.24 | 15.0§ 2.70 | 32.9 | 1.24] 15.0 
-88 | 10.49 1.42 | 16.79 1.66 | 19.6 | 1.42] 16.7 
1.63 | 19.2 § 3.23 | 38.1 § 3.87 | 45.6 | 3.23 | 38.1 
.74 7 9 1.99 | 26.1 § 2.97 | 38.7) 1.99] 26.1 
-45 | 5.39 2.00 | 23.5 | 2.54 | 29.9/ 2.00] 23.5 
.30! 3.7%2.00 ) 24.4 § 2.43 | 29.6) 2.00| 24.4 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES—(,;,; 





















































Separation rates 
bs Accession | Net ti 
rates over 
Quits Discharges | Lay-offs Total 
Industry, year and month, —_—————— —. 
1930 ~ ve ~ ve) re = 
a l¢ala (sla iesla2l2sla4iesiez 
so | = |}2af & jzaf = |e es |} Fae} 3 | 
¢ 28] 2 (28) 2 128] 8 | 38] 8 | ea] = |= 
= | 2 | 2 |B 2 |a = | a |e 
Iron and steel—Continued. | 
| RRR ee RS 1.40 | 16.59 0.17 | 2.090.87 | 10.39 2.44 | 28.892.06 | 24.3 | 2.06 
| EER” 1.36 | 16.69 .23/] 288 .64] 7.8 § 2.23 | 27.29 2.38 | 28.9 | 2.23 | 
MNS Sn oe au oe .90 |} 10.69 .15 1.8 .73 | 8691.78 | 21.09 1.37 | 16.1 | 1.37 | 
| Seer 95) 11.238 11 1391.13 | 13.392.19 | 25.89 1.15 | 13.6! 1.15 
September..._________- 1.07 | 13.08 .09! 1.191.00! 12.29 2.16 | 26.3 § 1.32) 16.1 | 1.32 | 
SS es .80| 9.4] .08 -9§ 1.49 | 17.69 2.37 | 27.99% .80] 9.4] .80) 
Saw mills: 
I eiiwnnnniii- new cide 1.57 | 18.59 .44| 5.29 1.77 | 20.913.78 | 4469254] 209/254) . 
ERE eee 1.77 | B.1 18 2.41.81 | 23.69 3.76 | 49.19 4.38 | 57.1 | 3.76) 4 
MR oxtin ss else otic 1.90 | 22.4% .11; 1.391.10 | 13.09 3.11 | 36.7 9 4.86 | 57.2 ; 3.11 | 
(ARES ESSARY seme = 1.62 | 19.78 .19} 2.39 1.21 | 14.79 3.02 | 36.79 4.46} 54.3 | 3.02 | 
Se hs sain cesses cages ded 1.33 | 15.7 ell 1.3 § 1.46 | 17.29 2.90 | 34.2 § 3.48 | 41.0 | 2.90 | 
ae thy 1.10 | 13.4 2a 2.8 § 2.16 | 26.39 3.49 | 42.51 2.78 | 33.8 | 2.78 
Pie eon an cen chacae .82| 9.69% .24] 2.89228 | 26.99 3.34 | 39.3 § 3.65 | 43.0 | 3.34) 3 
SR kei ae 67 7.9 -26 | 3.19 2.34 | 27.6 § 3.27 | 38.6% 2.04 | 24.1 | 2-04 | 24.1 
September -_-_...-.-_.-- 1.52 | 18.5 -16 2.0 § 2.67 | 32.5 § 4.35 | 53.0 | 3.07 | 37.4 | 3.07 ! { 
Skene 87 | 10.3] .20 2.3 § 2.09 | 24.6 9 3.16 | 37.2 § 3.32 | 39.1) 3.16) ;: 
ar and meat | | 
January -_- ------| 1.60 | 18.99 .51) 6.09 1.52 | 17.99 3.63 | 42.894.08 | 48.1 | 3.63) 4. 
February - - ------| 154) 20.19 .45 | 5.9 94.33 | 56.5 9 6.32 | 82.59 292 | 38.2) 292) 3- 
is int «5c cee 1.89 | 22.39 .48] 5.69 2.62 | 30.934.99 | 58.89 2.84) 33.5) 2.84) 3 
April__.......---.--.-.-| 190] B19 .46] 5.69191 | 23.39427 | 5209428 | 52.1) 4.27) 5: 
Nhs cies cy he acetic 2.38 | 2.08 .54/] 6491.52 | 17.99 4.44 | 523 96.10] 71.9 | 4.44 } 2 
| SEE eS | 2.12] 25.8 .44] 5391.13 | 13.79 3.69 | 44.816.12| 74.4 | 3.69) 4: 
ye SERRE aE I 1.52| 17.9] .48 5.7 § 2.90 | 34.19 4.90 | 57.7 § 4.80 | 56.5 | 4.80 | 5¢ 
(| SESE Segre 1.382] 15.69 .36) 4.291.35 | 15.949 3.03 | 35.7 7 3.66 | 43.1 | 3.03) 3: 
Eas 1.85 | 22.5% .35 4.3 § 1.41 | 17.29 3.61 | 44.09 5.38 | 65.5 | 3.61) 44 
| SEE eae 6 -97 | 1.4 § .37) 4.49 1.57 | 18.592.91 | 34.3 § 4.47 | 52.7 | 2.91 | 34 





The total separation rate for the automotive industry for October 
was 3.38, compared with an accession rate of 2.10. The October quit. 
discharge, lay-off; and accession rates were all lower in the automotiv« 
industry than the corresponding rates for the month of September. 

In the boot and shoe industry the total separation rate was 2.6, 
while the accession rate was 1.85. The quit, Foahande, and accessio! 
rates were all lower than during September. The lay-off rate, in 
contrast, was more than 50 per cent higher than during September. 

The accession rate in the cotton manufacturing industry was 2.3”. 
while the separation rate was only 1.56. The quit and discharge rates 
were lower than a month ago, while the lay-off and accession rates wer’ 

igher than a month ago. 
oundries and fiankins shops showed a total separation rate o! 
2.37, in comparison with an accession rate of 1.21. The quit and lay- 
off rates were lower during October than during September. The 
discharge and accession rates were higher during October than during 
September. 

The furniture industry had a higher accession rate than tot: 
separation rate, the former rate being 1.66, and the latter 1.42. The 
October quit and lay-off rates in this industry were higher than tlic 
equivalent September rates. The discharge and accession rates were 
lower than the equivalent September rates. 

The total separation rate in the iron and steel industry was 2.37, 
compared with an accession rate of 0.80. Comparison of the October 
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rates with September rates in this industry shows lower quit, dis- 
charge, and accession rates, but a higher lay-off rate. 

The October accession rate for sawmills was 3.32, while the total 
separation rate was 3.16. October rates were lower than September 
rates for quits and lay-offs and higher than September rates for dis- 
charges and accessions. 

The slaughtering and meat-packing industry showed a much higher 
accession rate than total separation rate. The accession rate for 
October was 4.47, while the total separation rate was 2.91. The 
October quit and accession rates were Aen than the September quit 
and accession rates, while the October discharge and lay-off rates were 
higher than the September discharge and lay-off rates. 

The following industries had a higher quit rate than that shown for 
manufacturing as a whole: Boots and shoes, cotton, sawmills, and 
slaughtering and meat packing. Automobiles, foundries and ma- 
chine shops, furniture, and iron and steel had a lower quit rate than 
that shown for all manufacturing. 

The discharge rate for boots and shoes, sawmills, and slaughtering 
and meat packing was higher than the all-manufacturing discharge rate. 
The discharge rate for automobiles, cotton manufacturing, foundries 
and machine shops, and iron and steel was lower than the all-industry 
discharge rate. The discharge rate for the furniture industry was 
identical with that for all industries. 

The lay-off rates for automobiles, foundries and machine shops, 
iron and steel, sawmills, and slaughtering and meat packing were 
higher than those for manufacturing as a whole, while the lay-off rate 
for boots and shoes, cotton manufacturing, and furniture was lower 
than for manufacturing as a whole. Automobiles, boots and shoes, 
cotton manufacturing, furniture, sawmills, and slaughtering and meat 
packing all had a higher accession rate than the all-manufacturing 
accession rate. 

The highest quit rate, 1.10, occurred in the boot and shoe industry. 
bb lowest quit rate, 0.42, was in the foundry and machine-shop 
industry. 

The lowest discharge rate, 0.08, was shown by automobiles, cotton 
manufacturing, and iron and steel. The highest discharge rate, 0.37, 
was shown by slaughtering and meat packing. 

The automotive industry had the highest lay-off rate, 2.60. Cotton 
manufacturing had the lowest lay-off rate, 0.50. 

The highest accession rate, 4.47, was shown by the slaughtering 
_ — industry, while the lowest, 0.80, was shown by iron 
and steel. 

















WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages and Hours of Labor in Rayon and Other Synthetic 
Textile Manufacturing, 1930 


HIS report presents the results of a study in 1930 by the Bureay 

of Labor Statistics of wages and hours of labor of wage earners in 
rayon and other synthetic textile manufacturing in the United States. 
Data covering individual hours and earnings of 18,743 males and 
13,549 females for a representative pay period, by occupations, were 
collected by an agent of the bureau, bimetly from the pay rolls and 
other records of 21 representative establishments. The pay period, 
except for a few plants, was in February, March, April, or May. 

The manufacture of rayon or other synthetic textiles is compara- 
tively a new industry. According to the United States Census 
reports, the number of wage earners in this industry increased from 
19,128 in 1925, to 26,341 in 1927, and to 38,938 in 1929. Wages 
increased from $22,975,605 in 1925 to $28,649,441 in 1927 and to 
$44,704,134 in 1929. The value of products increased from $88,060,- 
962 in 1925 to $109,888,336 in 1927 and to $149,276,487 in 1929, 
and production of yarns increased from 51,902,491 pounds in 1925 
to 75,555,439 pounds in 1927 and to 116,492,554 pounds in 1929. 

Average full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, and full-time 
earnings per week are presented in Table 1 for each of the occupations 
in the industry that were important in number of wage earners, for « 
miscellaneous group of “‘other employees” in other occupations, each 
too few in number of wage earners to warrant tabulation as an occupu- 
tion, and also for all occupations combined or the industry. 

Average full-time hours per week for males in all occupations were 
51.1; for females, 49.0; and for both sexes, or the industry, 50.2. 
Average earnings per hour for males in all occupations were 50.4 
cents; for ats a 34.4 cents; and for both sexes, or the industry, 
44.1 cents. Average full-time earnings per week for males in al! 
occupations were $25.75; for females, $16.86; and for both males and 
females, or the industry, $22.14. 

Average full-time hours per week for males by occupations range 
from 49.4 for skein driers to 55.6 for cake wringers, and for females 
from 45.6 for spoolers to 51.7 for filter cleaners. 

Average earnings per hour for males by occupations range from 
35.4 cents for winders (cone, quill, cop, and bobbin) to 58.8 cents for 
spinning-bath men, and for females from 24.4 cents for truckers ani 
handlers to 50.8 cents for spoolers. 

Average full-time earnings per week for males by occupations 
range from $17.70 for winders (cone, quill, cop, and bobbin) to $29.81 
for spinning-bath men, and for females from $12.54 for truckers and 
tack et to $23.16 for spoolers. 
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TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1930, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 
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$0. 527 $28. 25 
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Chemical room workers. a Male..-- 21 1, 782 53. 
spinning-bath men..._.- ao = 21 26 50. 
Spinners- ------- --- - ees er 21 49. 
rene 2 48. 
eee ees 16 51. 
Spinnerette cleaners... ..-..---.----------|-.-d0-__-..- 19 51. 

Female. _- 5 50. 
Filter cleaners... - - --- Male..__- 18 52. 
Female. ... 5 51. 
EEE RS oe SoC Male..---- 9 . 50. 
Cake washers = eee 6 5 54. 
io. one on hoc oi neraciwasos a eee 3 55. 
Bobbin | Se ee See ee ee 9 | 52. 
a Sears ms tei kel se wo 5 34 | 55. 
Cake inspectors ado....- 3 ‘ 55. 
Female.... 5 49. 
Pump testers- - - -- SE aegis Male. _-- 21 52. 
Spoolers Lee NE 3 52: 45. 
Twisters or throwers Male..-_-_-- 6 49. 
Female... 12 49. 
Reelers and lacers--_---_- Pearpeee s e 20 49. 
Winders, cone, quill, cop, and bobbin____._| Male 10 50. 
Female...- 17 2, 402 48. 
Skein washers and bleachers. ___........._| Male_.-_-- 19 51. 
Skein dryers | ee oo. 15 181 49. 
Female.... 12 300 48. 
Skein inspectors... - - eee saes ma, te RS 20 2, 269 48. 
Cone inspectors - - - Kossraosee Be!” Sere 18 220 48. 
Wrappers and packers. ---........-.- ae 14 206 50. 
Female___- 20 343 49. 
Truckers and handlers. _..................| Male-_..- 21 1, 409 50. 
Female.._. 7 112 51. 
Laborers - - - - - sae eae Male...- 21 837 51. 
Other employee: | 6 21 5, 644 51. 
Female.._.. 21 574 50. 
ee ee Male..__. 21 18, 743 51. 
Female.... 21 13, 549 49. 


Crooon 


~ 
= 








| SCWAkMN HK WWM UN OCNANIARDOBDWOWN AOS 




















All employees, male and female___._)-.--__.- 21 | 32, 292 a 50. 


Average Hours and Earnings 1930, by Districts 


AVERAGE full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, and full- 
time earnings per week for wage earners of each sex and for both 
sexes combined are presented in Table 2 by districts. The averages 
are shown by districts instead of by States, so as to avoid presenting 
figures for one establishment alone. 

District 1 includes 1 plant in Connecticut, 2 in Massachusetts, 
1 in New Hampshire, and 1 in Rhode Island. 

District 2 includes 1 plant in Delaware,.2.in New York, 2 in Ohio, 
and 1 in Pennsylvania. 

District 3 includes 1 plant in Georgia, 1 in Maryland, 1 in North 
Carolina, 3 in Tennessee, and 4 in Virginia. 
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TABLE 2.-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1930, BY SEX AND DISTRICY) 






















Sex and district 


Males 
RE ep ea ee Oe Ce 
SS a er ea Eee 
; District 3____- eu ends Bae 
: | he. EE. ATER RE: aa 
Females 


: ESS a on et TA” 7 NN ee 
IN 38 Oa 1 ee Sele C5 


i Si a a 
RRR Se eS ee ieee 
NS sat, Exo SC aa Si abn wads akbbtieccuse oe ts 


ESS ECR S38 a pe al a ogee bat eee 









































Number | ,; Average m — A verage 
of estab- | Number | tuii-time | Average | 5." a 
lish- ——. hours per’ mre — earnings 
ments | P!0Y per week | Per Hour | week 
sialon 5 861 50. 7 $0. | 508 | 25, 76 
BAe 6 4, 415 49. 9 657 t 
| 10| 13, 467 55 | 453 | ‘ 
Re. 21} 18,743 51.1 | 504 | - 

- a 

| 

ied 5 | 837 50.8 357 4 
hacue | 6| 3,482 47.5 ‘447 % 
pick | 10} 9, 230 40. 4 . 307 | 7 
dtl 21| 13,549 49.0 | 344 | 7 
a: | 5 | 1,608] 50.7] 4391 2% 
Ros 6] 7807) 489) — .573 5 2 
eres 10| 22, 697 50.6| 396 0.04 
tue | 21| 32,292 5.2) 441) 24 














Table 3 presents, 


earnings per hour, ae full-time earning 
resentative occupations in Table 1. 
at 67.8 per cent of the 32,292 employees in all occupations. 











Chemical-room workers, male 


Spinners, male 


districts, average full-time hours per week, 
s per week in 10 of the rep- 
These occupations represent 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 10 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, 190, BY 
SEX AND DISTRICT 


Ha ste States in each district, see p. — 






























































































r Aver- Aver- |; Aver- ci 
District | Nave7| Num- |agefull-| A¥el |agetull-/ NY") Num- jagefull-| AY 1, 
estab-| Derof | time | .ory. | time estab-| Der of | time oe, t 

lish employ-| hours ings per earn- | jish- employ-| hours ings per °°" 

ments} % per {hour |'285Per| ments! %8 ee hour | Mes ier 
week week week 
—_ — } | - 
pS Se 5 99 50.4 | $0. 522 | $26.31 5 195 49.7 | $0.540 | $21.s4 
Teeth 6| 414| 64.9] .672| 36.89 6} 1,087) 50.1) .737) 36.22 
PE i re ccntsna ces 10} 1,269| 53.4] .481] 25.69 10| 3107] 49.8|) .504| 2.10 
WO 6c 21| 1,782) 53.6] .527 | 28.25) 21 4,300 | 49.9) 504) 21 
Twisters or throwers, female Reelers and lacers, female 

pg RS ine ae 2 113 50. 8 | $0. 336 | $17.07 5 a7 | > $0. 384 | $10.28 
i ” eee 2 353 48.5 -465 | 22.55 6] 1,279 7.2 . 446 21.05 
NE Bisa ince osrdede 8 1, 368 49.9 - 282} 14.07 9 2 983 ia 4 008} 15.52 
Oe iid is 12 | 1, 834 | 49.7 .319| 15.85| 20] 4,636| 49.5| .351 | ; 

Winders, cone, quill, cop, and bobbin, | Winders, cone, quill, cop, and bol)! 

le female 

(OBR OTE aa tae At, setae “ions 4 123 53.2 | $0. 326 $17. 34 
| SET ERE eae ae 2 77 48.0 | $0.504 | $28. 51 5 628 48.3 - 423 21). 40 
ID isiiin ahs Ses is ade 8 936 50. 2 . 336 16. 87 8; 1,651 47.8 . 301 i}, od 
PUREE ee eae 7 48.2 | . 332 | 16. 00 
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Skein washers and bleachers, male 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 10 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, 1930, 
: BY SEX AND DISTRICT—Continued 
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Skein dryers, male 







































































ms Mes - 

aoe Aver- ” Aver- |x; Aver- | A ver- 
District eae Num.- | age full- -* << age full- —— Num- | age full-| — age full- 

estab-| Derof | time a: time | ostab- ber of | time Fa al time 

lish employ-| hours |.“ " earn- |}; employ-| hours |; on earn- 
is oes per ings per ings per lish- ees per ings per ings per 

ments week hour | w eek | ments week | 20Ur | week 

lil 
Dfplet 156s sea ewwes 5 90 50.7 | $0.423 | $21. 45 4 10 51.9 | $0. 401 $20. 81 
District B.oLowss 25. 6 168 51.2 . 594 30. 41 4 44 49.0 . 540 26. 46 
Rishi Basser chain . 607} 51.8] .469]) 24.29 7 127} 49.3! .429] 21.15 
ee eee 19} 865 | 51.5 | .488/ 25.13} 15| I81| 49.4| .453! 22.38 
j Facies SENS GARR, 28 | 
Skein dryers, female Skein inspectors, female 
: aes 
WOE Bocce Sion 3 11 48.5 | $0. 359 | $17. 41 5 146 50.0 | $0. 340 $17. 00 
Ditrict Bon cccnce ye 4 67 48.0 . 392 18. 82 6 512 47.0 . 426 20. 02 
NICE Diciwcece ns. 5 | 222 48.9 . 350 17. 12 9 | 1,611 49.4 - 317 15. 66 
| 12} 300 | 48.7 | .359 |} 17.48! 20 | 2, 269 | 48.9 | . 342 | 16. 72 
| -® ie 
Truckers and handlers, male Laborers, male 
ee Bos iiiskdnsieta 5 51 51.1 | $0. 339 | $17. 32 5 46 50.7 | $0. 466 $23. 63 
Cg See 6 300 47.9 . 479 22. 94 6 237 48.5 . 523 25. 37 
PRIRIGE Dbvciwens ocece | 10 1, 058 61.3 . 342 17. 54 10 554 52.9 . 332 17. 56 
py Se | 1, 409 | 50.5 | .369] 18.63) 21 837 | 51.6] .394| 20.33 
| 

















Average and Classified Earnings per Hour 


TABLE 4 presents average earnings per hour, and also a percentage 
distribution of the employees in each and all occupations in the industry 
by classified average earnings per hour. 

The 1,782 chemical-room workers of the 21 establishments included 
in the study earned an average of 52.7 cents per hour. From the table 
it will be seen that the average earnings per hour of less than 1 per cent 
of these employees were 24 and under 25 cents; of 16 per cent were 50 
and under 55 cents; of 15 per cent were 55 and under 60 cents; of 
11 per cent were 60 and under 65 cents; of 1 per cent were 90 and under 
95 cents; and of less than 1 per cent were 95 cents and under $1 per 


hour. 


These employees include all of those in the chemical room in all 


occupations, because in a number of the establishments such employees 


are continually shifting from one position to another. 
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AR te 










































































EACH CLASSIFIED AMOUNT PER HOUR, 1930, BY OCCUPATION AND gs Ff) 
Ke 4 “a 
— Spin- — fies Bob- 
eT room bath | SPinners | Socn-| fone Filter cleaners bin 
work- iSh- 
ozs men ers on 
a a M. M. M. z M. M. ‘4 M. F, M 
Establishments - --........-.-- 21 21 21 2 16 19 5 18 5 4 
eee ee eee 1, 782 229 | 4,359 163 220 161 34 134 28 443 
Average earnings per hour -- - _/$0. 527 |$0. 588 |$0. 564 /$0. 310 eo 458 /$0. 555 |$0. 298 /$0. 457 |$0.313 8, 4e3 
P . | Per cent of employers earning each classified amount per hour 
Classified earnings eee ee pe leicge EN exes 
20 and under 21 cents.._......|_...__.|_..__.-|....-.-]_-.._-- | Rewer Pere 3 | Cr 
ae ees eee oe ees... ..}:. ..--}_.. ..-- Fb ..2..e _» See SS Se ere 
24 and under 25 cents___-_____- eee, Sree Seeerrecee Saree 1 ae f 
25 and under 274 cents......-} (1) |_.-..--- (1) 10 1 2 ae 363 
274% and under 30 cents. ___ ._-- | eee (1) 50 2 3 29; 2 7 2 
30 and under 324 cents_-__-___- | Rarer 4 10 8 1 29 | 3 11 5 
3246 and under 35 cents______- 3 5 4 7 | 10 2 15 | 1 21 4 
35 and under 3714 cents______- 4 2 4 1| 12 1 3 | 4 4 : 
7% and under 40 cents -- ___-- 4 1 2 s 2 +} See 4 21 7 
40 and under 4236 cents __-_-_-_-- 5 8 3 2 4 7 3 | ee 4 
42 and under 45 cents--____- 5 3 : ps } (4) - ee | ae 4 
45 and under 4714 cents-__-__-- s 2 ee a 7 ite | ae 12 
4744 and under 50 cents_--_-__-- 6 6 7 4 |) Ee eee 9 
50 and under 55 cents --_-___-- 16 9 & 1 4 __ 5 eed |. ae 6 
55 and under 60 cents _- ___-_-- 15 5 a See 5 Os ice 9 5 
60 and under 65 cents -- - --_-_-_-- 11 20 ye 18 hee | aoe 13 
65 and under 70 cents - - ___-_-_-- 7 18 gee 9 ug See 2 7 
70 and under 75 cents --_-__-__-- 2 3 2 SRR, espe 2: nee | 4 ee 
75 and under 80 cents -- - ._---- 5 ee _, et RS Ree B Mica binesa 1 
80 and under 85 cents -----_--_-- 4 13 | EN Sere (ae AEE 
85 and under 90 cents -_---_---- 2 5 _ } Sa ees |S, Sheen, SSNS 
90 and under 95 cents-----_---- 1 1 _. Se RE See! eee 
95 and under 100 cents -_--_---_- ge he, BE aet SORE: MERE (RS! EERE Seana oe apse 
| 
: Cake | Cake og Cake Cake inspec- | Pump} Spool-| Twisters or 
Occupation . --.-------------- — aa — —— tors testers; ers throwers 
PSS EE en ee M. M. M. M. M. F. M. F. M. | F, 
Establishments. .............- 6 3 9 5 3 5 21 3 6 | 12 
SR aR 164 82 77 34 34 111 147 523 722 | 1,834 
Average earnings per hour _ _ _ .|$0. 487 |$0. 449 |$0. 452 |$0. 490 |$0. 526 |$0. 346 |$0. 501 |$0. 508 |$0. 385 | $0. 319 
0 
Chanitied davttuse Per cent of employees earning each classified amount per hee ur 
EAE eee: Ree keene See Ce eee ee BS aed fs, dtaad 1} © | 
13 and under 14 cents -- ---_._- SOLE. GETS BEREES TRESS TSE ARES. need RO ae (| 
so SS, SR! I: Re ARTS Seen Serie Aerie Skee ee ce | 
SE SE Se, Se CR a eo, Meee, eee sah ah) ~@ 
17 and under 18 cents -- ---___- Oe woe ARN SE Gera Sea, ERIE ON actin eae SAR . ¢ 
|) ES ES AES Penn Paneer Reread: iwkes Se Se 1 | 4 
EE RS Se Eee Cer aS EEN Oe RS Se 1 | l 
- ES ST Sei Re meeee Ream ‘Tee’: ST Series! Breraes Ey 3 
poe EE Pa Saree Pee eee es Gee Sewer See ees 1 | ] 
22 and under 23 cents - - - ....-- RT RE “Saw DER ERR SS Aieteelalghe, Repeat Seen ean, RECS (*) 2 
23 and under 24 cents: - __-__-_- |---een|-------]-------]-----0-]------- Se: Sta Tee caaEa eS (1) 6 
24 and under 25 cents __---_--- SRS TR: eee Bae aL Poe ee! | SND irae 1 3 
pS EES TERE, EEE GSG PEARSE ee a, CED 2 1 (1) 4 19 
2744 and under 30 cents -____--|_....-./_....-- |S RS AR Se (1) 4 10 
30 and under 32) cents -_ ___-_- 1 1 . 3 eee, 2 21 6 (1) 8 7 
3244 and under 35 cents -_ -___-|_.-..--!_--..-- St LA: 16 2 2 4 8 
35 and under 374 cents -- ___-- 4 1 9 | See 44 3 3 7 10 
37% and under 40 cents - - -_-_- 24 1 gf ES, Pe 6 5 4 11 4 
40 and under 42}% cents - - -____- 5 11 19 2 ee 7 5 8 38 1 
42% and under 45 cents -- -_-_-_- 13 77 1 5 SS Se 1 7 10 3 
45 and under 4714 cents - - - ---- _ 2 aes 10 _ 5 Ree 1 18 7 4 9 
47% and under 50 cents -- ----- BD Biiicied i ee BP Po sccnsscinc 6 8 1 6 
50 and under 55 cents -- - -.---- 13 2 1 24 82 1 22 19 2 1 
55 and under 60 cents -_ ---_-_--- 15 1 5 SEN Re iper eeeee™ 10 21 2} (@) 
60 and under 65 cents -_--..--- 16 1 8 9 A Sas 7 18 1 
65 and under 70 cents - - - ------ SMa es 12 __., Ee Sa s (1) 1 
70 and under 75 cents ----..-.-.|....--- _h CARRS CARER Sc RE, Bee Meee 1 a 
75 and under 80 cents-_-__..._--;...---- Sy EES, RSS, SUE Sperkectrs, Sena Campi eee ee 
IIR TES MR SEES, CESRmM Seesiarne 5 Se SeN'S Bs aoe | teat a : 


























1 Less than 1 per cent. 
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4.—AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES EARNING 

















BLE 3 
" EACH CLASSIFIED AMOUNT PER HOUR, 1930, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX—Con. 
—— ( 

Wied Skein 
Reelers inders, | wash- Skein | Cone 
; cone, quill, ers ; in- in- Wrappers 
Occupation..----------------- 4} and cop, and and Skein dryers s 
, a pec- | spec- | and packers 
lacers| ‘bobbin _|bleach- tors | tors 
ers 
RR nae hiba cnrmenie ns F. M. F.i M. M. F. F. F. M. ¥. 
Establishments_......--...._- 20 10 17 19 15 12 20 18 14 20 
alain en nena 4,636 | 1,013 | 2,402} 865] 181] 300| 2,269] 220] 206 343 
Average earnings per hour_____/$0. 351 |$0. 354 |$0. 332 /$0. 488 |$0. 453 |$0. 359 |89. 342 | $0. 346 |$0. 494 | $0. 33% 























— 


Classified earnings 


10and under 11 cents 
liand under 12 cents 
}2and under 13 cents 
13and under 14 cents______- 
l4and under 15 cents 
Jj5and under 16 cents 
j6and under 17 cents 
17and under 18 cents 
j8and under 19 cents_______-- 
19and under 20 cents 
and under 21 cents 
91 and under 22 cents._______- 
and under 23 cents________- 
and under 24 cents________- 
4 and under 25 cents 
% and under 2714 cents 
74 and under 30 cents 
30 and under 3214 cents 
3246 and under 35 cents 
35 and under 3714 cents_____-_- 
37% and under 40 cents____. oe: 
40and under 42% cents 
4246 and under 45 cents. 
45and under 474% cents______- 
4746 and under 50 cents_____-_- 
and under 55 cents 
55and under 60 cents_______- 
60and under 65 cents_________ 
65and under 70 cents______- 
70and under 75 cents 
75and under 80 cents 
8 and under 85 cents_______ 





Occupation 


Employees 
Average earnings per hour 


Per cent of employees earning each classified amount per hour 





—_ 
SH NAO CMON AOI WWNHN & WWwWN Wd 


— 


Truckers and 
handlers | 








to 


a 
— 
ROCHON ONO OST eh hot 








() 


Ror aoe 


— et 





wm Oo Or cr © dO 








eee ee 








_ 
WOO Wee he bh 


— 


—- 
=e Saw 














Laherers| Sr 


All employees 





M. 
21 
1, 409 
-| $0. 369 


F. 

7 
112 
| $0. 244 
| 





; 


M. 

21 
837 
394 


M. 
21 
5, 644 





$0. 550 | $0. 325 


F. 
21 
574 





M. 

21 

18, 743 
$0. 504 


13, 
$0. 


F. 
21 
549 
344 





Classified earnings 


10 and under 11 cents 
lland under 12 cents 
12and under 13 cents 
13 and under 14 cents 
l4and under 15 cents 
lband under 16 cents...._____- 
l6and under 17 cents 
17 and under 18 cents 
land under 19 cents 
19and under 20 cents 
2and under 21 cents 
21 and under 22 cents 
22and under 23 cents 
2and under 24 cents 
24and under 25 cents 





25 and under 2714 cents 
2744 and under 30 cents 


1 Less than 1 per cent. 


24038 °—30——11 


Per cent of employees earning each classified amount per hour 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES F4;. NING 






























































EACH CLASSIFIED AMOUNT PER HOUR, 1930, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX _. Ww! 
Sf ame ae ae ee Be ba samy Laborers Other Spl All employe ae 
PCM ca EN F. M.| M. F. M. F. | 
Establishments. ._.... ....-... 21 7 21 21 21 21 a I 
| EE a ae ne 1, 409 112 837 5, 644 574 18, 743 13, 549 
Average earnings per hour__-_-_| $0. 369 | $0.244 | $0.394 | $0.550 | $0. 325 $0. 504 | $0. 344 
Per cent of employees earning each classified amount per }hw; 
Classified earnings—Contd. et Meta oe 
30 and under 324% cents_._-.--- 10 2 11 3 29 5 & 
3244 and under 35 cents_____-- a es 4 2 6 4 7 — 
35 and under 3744 cents... _... 3 3 4 4 5 11 
37% and under 40 cents_____-- 7 4 | 6 3 : 5 | 9 
40 and under 424% cents____-_-- - 2 eee 20 6 5 8 8 
4244 and under 45 cents_-____-- 2 1 | 5 3 2 5 5 Baki! 
45 and under 47% cents __-___-- 9 1 | 3 s 1 8 6 7 Clot: 
47% and under 50 cents_-___-_-- | Ss 1 2 1 3 { ; Lum! 
50 and under 55 cents -.-__-- = 4 4 | 7 11 7 10 4 ° Print 
55 and under 60 cents_-_-__-_-_-- . 5 Se 15 il (*) 10 2 6 Bevel 
60 and under 65 cents________- _ | Saar 2 13 (’) 10 I 
65 and under 70 cents _-_-__.-_-- 2 5 1 oe y (1) F 
70 and under 75 cents..____-_- 2 (1) | eee 31 (a) ; 
75 and under 80 cents -.-__-__- noewrcns (') 6; @ 2 (1) Slaug 
ll EES ESE Se See | 1 a ! ing 
85 and under 90 cents_-___.-__}...-.--- ‘ | eee Ghai 2 Flour 
ll es eee Serene 4 Seen 1 }- Bakit 
Fi SE EE See Sec fe De ; = (2) Cotte 
a ae bee ath rae ee SS SE Se 5 eee ee, Hosie 
at le la a a EE SE Se - a a Silk ¢ 
1 120 and under 130 cents--_-_--}-..----- eee (ee eae AR 3S (1) Wool 
t 140 and under 150 cents-------|--------]-------- _ Ae. Iedeawwns @) - ~ Besenec- Shirts 
160 and under 170 cents--_-_---|-------- at Peer ae (1) es “Bede. Cloth 
4 et Se A ae Fo Pec: ete Rie Iron ¢ 
i 1 Less than 1 per cent. aa 
1; pro 
| ° Mact 
; Recent Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor eo 
t Lumt 
fj . ‘ . Furni 
f NFORMATION received by the bureau regarding recent wage pots 
changes is presented below in two distinct groups: Part 1 relates oe 
to manufacturjng establishments that report onary figures re- Print 
° : rint 
— volume of employment, while part 2 presents data obtained Fertil 
rom new trade agreements and other miscellaneous sources. —s 
Although the effort is made, it is not always possible to avoid dupli- Brass 
, Cigar 
cation of data as between parts 1 and 2. Autor 
Elect 
> a + . . Shipt 
if Part 1. Wage Changes in Manufacturing Industries level 
7 in 
ty f : F _ Rubt 
4 SIx ESTABLISHMENTS in five manufacturing industries reported rah 
Ag wage-rate increases during the month ending October. These @ © 
1 increases averaged 13.4 per cent and affected 649 people or 59 per “9 
ae cent of all employees in the establishments concerned. 


One hundred and eighteen establishments in 32 manufacturing !1- 
dustries reported wage-rate decreases during the same period. These 
decreases averaged 9.4 per cent and affected 9,817 employees or ‘') A 
per cent of all employees in the establishments concerned. Eighteen J Uni 


ae Bn et ek Bee eee " oe ee 


of the 87 wage-rate decreases were in the textile industries and «i- @ *¢ 
fected 3,542 employees; 17 decreases were in the lumber group of §f °/2 
industries and affected 2,619 employees; 45 decreases were in tlie T 
brick industry and affected 934 employees. oe 
roar 

Q 
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WAGE CHANGES OCCURRING vesiebie ~ SEPTEMBER 15, 1930 AND OCTOBER 15, 















































a | j 
Per cent of increase | 
| Establishments or decrease in | Employees affected 
wage rate } 
| Per cent of employees 
Industry esi | Number 
otal | reporting In estab- Ir all 
number | increase Range Aver- Total lishments eatab- 
report- or de- age number reporting lish- 
a increase or} ments 
‘tine decrease in| report- 
wage rates ing 
| Increases 
SENN Se a eae 722 | 2 | 1.0 1.0 11 10 (1) 
Clothing, Women’s.......-..-- 417 1 20. 0 20. 0 263 100 1 
Lumber, sawmills. _.._......- 633 1 10.0 10.0 43 33 (1) 
Printing, book and job 446 1 2.3 2.3 43 14 (@) 
Sere Se 132 1 10.0 10.0 289 100 3 
Decreases 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 
205 1 5.0 | 5.0 58 67 (1) 
345 2 10.0} 10.0 20 38 (1) 
Se ENS, eet 722 2 20. 0 | 20. 0 32 100 (4) 
nite WS igre cee nese 461 4 3. 5-19. 0 | 4.9 1, 436 96 1 
Hosiery and knit goods 361 3 6. 0-10. 0 | 9.8 401 81 (4) 
Oe 200 st on 267 7 5. 0-20. 0 | 10.0 1, 083 78 2 
Woolen and worsted goods __- 190 2} 10.0-12.5 | 12.0 37 86 | 1 
Shirts and collars ---. -- : 114 1 15.0 15. 0 217 100 1 
Clothing, Women’s______- 417 1 10.0 | 10. 0 31 100 | (1) 
Iron and steel__....__- 208 2 7.5 7.64 400 2 (}) 
Structural ironwork 180 1 7.0 | 7.0 | 14 44 (4) 
Foundry and machine-shop 
products._....-..-... 1, 096 5 10.0 10. 0 176 54 (1) 
Machine tools___.._.-. 155 1 10.0 10. 0 | 24 100 (1) 
Lumber, sawmills - __. - 633 s 5. 0-15. 0 10. 0 | 1, 427 89 1 
Lumber, millwork ___-. 342 4 | 10.0-15.0 | 10.3 | 209 85 1 
yo | 6 fi 415 5 5. 0-10. 0 9. 6 983 95 2 
7S 7 eet eee ‘ 134 1 10.0 | 10. 0 | 246 100 1 
Boots and shoes _......------ 318 1 10.0 | 10.0 | 86 100 (1) 
Paper and pulp. __-- ee 212 1 15.0 | 15.0 | 130 100 (1) 
Printing, book and job. ---_---| 446 1 5.0 5.0 | 44 78 (1) 
Printing, newspapers _ - - 432 1 10. 0 10.0 | 23 43 (1) 
Ae ip a an 180 5| 5.0-25.0| 103) 222 3 2 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_-__| 713 45 | 8.0-16.7 9.7 | 934 99 3 
Sth ee re 118 | 1 10. 0 | 10. 6 | 15 2B (1) 
eRe Ta i bia 160 2 10.0 | 10.0 | 303 33 1 
Cigars and cigarettes ____- aN 203 3 | 10.0-12.5 10. 4 | 126 7 (1) 
dd = 210 1 |; 10.0 10. 0 | 126 27 (1) 
Electrical machinery ------ --- 211 | 1 10.0 10.0 | 450 100 (1) 
ip aE 89 1 20. 0 20. 0 | il 100 () 
OT i nn, anit tne af 120 1 10.0 10. 0 | 113 100 1 
Paint and warnish.......___.. 186 3 10.0 10.0 | 43 98 (1) 
Rubber ls, other than | 
rubber ts, shoes, tires 
and tubes___.-- RPS ae we 74 1 21.0 21.0 60 90 (1) 

















! Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 





Part 2. Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions since August, 1930 


Recent reports from trade-unions, municipalities, etc., in the 


United States in which wa 


or hour changes have become effective 


are shown in the table following and cover 4,925 workers of which 


372 were reported as having adopted the 5-day week. 


The largest group, that of printing trades, shows increases of 
$0.50 to $5.50 per week. Street railways workers from one locality 
showed an increase of 1 cent per hour and railroad workers for one 
road, had increases of 1 to 35 cents per day. 


Only one group (municipal w 


orkers) showed decreases. 
[1453] 
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Rate of wages Hours per week 
: : ae Date of sors a : ? 
Industry, occupation, and locality change Before After Before | ftor 
change change change | change 
Building trades: Per day Per day | 
Electricians, Pueblo, Colo-_____-- ..-| Sept. 1 $10. 00 1) 45 | 40 
Plumbers, Kansas City, Mo., and vicinity__.| Nov. 1 21.37% 2 $1. 50 40) | 40 
Printing and publishing: 
Bindery workers— 
Elmira, N. Y., bookbinders and cutters, Per week Per week 
hl .| Sept. 1 $15. 00 $17. 00 44 | 14 
New York City, N. Y.— 
Rulers and binders---_---............| Nov. 3 47.00 51.00 | 48-60 if 
Folders, machine, and cutters_-_-_____|...do....- 49. 00 53.00 | 48-60 | if 
Ee aa in 24. 00 29.50 | 48-0 | 4 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., paper-cutting and | 
paper-slitting machine operators-_____- | Sept. 1 37.00 38. 00 44 | 44 
Com positors— 
EE TE ee (1) 30. 00 35.00 | 44-48 | 44-48 
ee ees ores (1) 42. 00-45. 00 43. 50-46. 50 4 8 
Joliet, Nl.— 
i Nov. 2 43. 50 45. 00 44 44 
See eee Re Ee 41. 00 e490 i-.:-:.- ; 
Schenectady, N. Y.— | 
ee a Nov. 1 53. 50 54. 50 | 45 45 
i sect wcleww cacti ee 50. 00 S.@@ |. .:~..-. ya 
St. Cloud, Minn.— 
Wight work.............. oe eee - aaa — 36. 00 38. 00 44 44 
RAE eee en ree — 36. 00 37.00 | » 44 44 
Stereot ypers— 
Mobile, Ala.— 
I a ee Nov. 28 42. 50 43. 00 48 48 
ae <iebiee et ee 43. 50 44. 00 48 1s 
Washington, D. C.— 
SREY Ree ee | Sept. 20 48. 00 50. 00 38 a8 
ee a 51.00 53. 00 47 ‘7 
Railway workers: Maintenance-of-way employ- 
ees, Boston & Maine R. R.— 
Section foremen— Per day Per day 
REE RNG ENE Sa Wo aim ene re Aug. 1 | $5. 09-$5. 44 5 $5. 36 (‘) ( 
IN Soe cS! yee SS oe os eS 4 5. 09- 5. 34 5 5. 28 (1) ( 
SEE Se nee oe ey Rat eee 5. 09- 5. 29 5 5. 20 () (!) 
Yard foremen— 
Superintendent, yard___-__....---.------- Se See 5.79 5. 92 (') (1) 
First class... :.....-. So aoe es ie eee Pt ae 5. 59— 5. 69 5. 84 (}) ( 
IS ae ae) aS “SS 5. 29- 5. 59 5. 64 (}) ( 
Ne 65s, acs acdc ccaseeeus SS wer 5. 19- 5. 44 55.36 f (1) 
¥ 5. 04- 5.19 5. 20 1) (1) 
Extra crews foremen.......-.------------ 5s Mina 5. 44- 5. 59 5. 64 (}) (!) 
5. 69- 5.73 5. 84 (}) (') 
oe og ac 5. 59 5. 64 (‘) (‘) 
Assistant track foremen..........-------- | 2 535 J 7 See a 
Per week Per week 
Stationary engineers and firemen: Kansas City, | Sept. 11 $43. $45. 60 38 18 
REF» Sl NR an pega ae Be poe 38. 40 40.80} 38 18 
Stone: Granite cutters— Per day Per day 
CEES ae ae ee a. .-| Nov. 1 $8. 50 $9. 00 40 5 40 
i estan ices 8. 50 9. 00 44 6 40 
Street railways: Motormen, conductors, etc.— Per hour Per hour 
me mene, SONNE obs ooo ec Ske 1 RE oat $0. 54-$0. 57- | $0. 55-$0. 58- 38 | 38 
$0. 60 $0. 61 > 
I I oo ee Sept. 15 7 . 80 17 | 76 
Municipal workers: Per day Per day | 7 
State of Mississippi, laborers...........----.-- Sept. 1 | $2. 00-$2. 50 $1. 50 70 10 
Per month Per month 
New Orleans, La., firemen.....-_....-------- Aug. 16 $157. 00 $141. 30 (1) (') 
1 Not reported. 5 No decreases until present incumbents vacate positions. 
2 Per hour. 6 6 months of year. 
3 Per day. 7 Days per week; hours not reported. 
« Per night. 


Farm Wage and Labor Situation on October 1, 1930 


ERTAIN general statements regarding the farm wage and labor 
situation, based on statements issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, were published in the Monthly Labor 


[1454] 
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Review for November, 1930 (p. 189). Detailed figures on farm wages 
and the farm labor supply and demand on October 1 have been pub- 
shed by the Department of Agriculture in Crops and Markets for 
October, 1930, and are reproduced below. 

The average wages paid to hired farm labor in the different States 
and geographic divisions on October 1 of 1929 and 1930 are shown in 


Table 1. 


qisLE L—-AVERAGE WAGES PAID TO HIRED FARM LABOR, BY STATES, OCTOBER 1, 
; 1929 AND 1930 







































































Per month, Per month, | Per day, with Per day, with- 

with board without board | board | out board 

State and division eae PES BEE ed 

| 

1929 | 1930 | 1929 | 1930 | 1929 | 1930 | 1929 | 1930 
Maine.--.-----------------.---------| $49.00 | $45.00 | $71.00 | $66.00 | $2.80] $2.60] $3.45 | $3.20 
New Hampshire___..--.....-...-----| 49.00] 45.00 | 72.00] 73.00 2. 60 2. 35 3. 50 3. 20 
Vermont.......--------..--.-.-.-----] 49.00] 44.00 | 72.00] 67.75] 2.60] 230] 3.45 3. 10 
Massachusetts. ..................----| 51.00] 48.75 | 80.00 | 78.50] 2.80] 2.35] 3.80 3. 45 
Rhode Island_._.-.--..--.-----------] 56.00 | 52.50} 85.00| 81.00} 2.80] 2.70] 3.85 3. 60 
Connecticut................--..------] 54.00] 47.00] 86.00] 77.25] 3.10] 2.45] 4.00 3. 55 
New York....-...--...---...--------| 50.50} 45.00] 70.75 | 64.75| 3.05) 270) 3.85 3. 50 
New Jorsey_.......-...-...........--| 81.00] 45.25] 7600) 71.25| 2.75] 27 3. 65 3. 40 
Pennsylvania. ..........---.---------] 40.25] 36.00] 60.00] 54.25| 2.60] 2.25| 3.30 2. 90 
North Atlantic...............-.| 47.72] 42.89] 69.90} 64.65) 283] 250/ 3.63| 3.27 
Qhio....--.--------------------------] 8875] 3275 | 54.50] 48.25| 250| 205] 3.15| 270 
RN _....--| 37.25] 32.25] 50.00] 43.25} 230] 1.85] 285 2. 40 
ei _..-.--| 43.00] 38.00] 55.25 | 49.25/ 2401 1.90] 2.90 2. 45 
IA _..| 44.25 | 32.50} 61.75] 47.75) 275] 1.95] 3.35 2. 60 
Wisconsin... -.---- - workers 49.25} 40.25 | 67.50] 56.25) 255] 200/ 3.15 2. 65 
East North Central ____..-..--- 42.51 | 35.50] 57.55] 49.13] 249] 1.95] 3.06 2. 56 
Minnesota... ke ieee 46.25 | 40.25 | 63.00] 54.75] 260| 215|/ 3.40] 2.85 
i ose eeccncnncoccencceal GEE GEE EES Bt Bees Dees oo 2. 95 
UIE occ ...--....-----cenncel ORO SLOT Gwe 4601 Li Let 2 2. 00 
North Dakota... _.___-- _...-| 47.75 | 37.50 | 63.75 | 53.50) 245] 1.85] 3.75 2.70 
South Dakota......................._| 46.50 | 43.00 | 66.75 | 57.00| 280] 220| 3.55 2. 90 
Nebraska _ - _-_- _.....-| 44.00] 41.00] 57.75] 54.25] 250] 225] 3.30 2. 90 
Koneas............-..----....--..----| 30.00] 34.50] 546.75| 49.00}; 2507 200] 3.20 2. 70 
West North Central_._..___--- 43.07 | 38.96 | 57.28 | 51.68| 2.38] 2.03] 3.07 2. 65 
Delaware............................| 35.50] 33.25] 53.50| 45.00 240/ 205] 3.05] 2.55 
Maryland.......................-----| 35.25] 34.25 | 60.75] 49.00} 220] 1.85] 2.85 2. 40 
WOM. .--.-..2---------n2--e] SOE) BRIS) OO TM £8] Let 38 1. 85 
West Virginia. ..................---.-| 33.50] 28.50 | 48.50) 43.25| 1.65] 1.35] 230 1.90 
North Carolina...................---| 2875 | 2225 | 30.25] 31.25] 1.40] 1.10] 1.80 1.45 
South Carolina_................--.---| 19.50] 16.50] 27.50| 24.25 . 95 .80| 1.20 1. 05 
DE ieccecc----.-------cconc--} MOE) 87-8) S88) S| LS -85| 1.35 1. 10 
Wietid§. 2. .........-........-.----| 275] 20.50] 36.25] 35.00; 115] 1.00] L@ 1. 50 
South Atlantic. -..........-.-- 25.52 | 21.75 | 36.02] 31.65} 1.32} 1.10] 1.71 1. 46 
ACEP ae SOE? 27.50 | 24.25] 3875] 34.25] 1.40] 1.20] 1.80] 1.55 
eco susek _.---.------}| 25.00] 21.50] 34.75] 30.25] 1.20] 1.05] 1.50 1. 30 
oa inbenssecceedueaall ne? 2 eee. .85! 1.40 1.10 
RSI RINE tet 22.50] 17.75 | 32.25] 25.75] 1.15 .85 | 1.60 1.15 
nh 24.50} 21.00} 35.25] 26.25] 1.30} 1.00] 1.70 1. 40 
% mt 24.50} 20.50} 37.75] 30.25] 1.25] 1.00] 1.55 1. 30 
sails 30.50 | 25.00] 42.50] 36.25] 1.70] 1.30] 2.20 1.70 
Ore | fs | ee. ie ioe tae lS aee 1. 60 
South Central................-- 25.86 | 21.96] 36.70) 31.23} 1.32] 1.07| 1.72 1. 40 
EEE Sicitt asin nn ain ninemsn 57.25 | 45.00} 77.00} 60.00] 3.05} 2.20! 3.80 3. 05 
F ..---| 58.00] 52.50] 80.75 | 73.00} 2.90| 2.50] 3.80 3. 15 
cd -..--| 58.00] 47.75 | 75.75 | 67.50} 265) 235] 3.45 3. 25 
; ...--| 45.50] 40.50! 66.50] 57.00} 2.45] 2.15; 3.00 2. 90 
SRR ee 2 36.00 | 37.75 | 52.00] 52.00} 1.90] 1.70] 2.30 2. 10 
RR icsiesie coh weousnonbieie 50.00} 48.50} 66.50} 70.00) 1.90} 210) 2.60 2. 50 
i eewilocwwncresessecekea 64.75 | 56.25 | 82.50; 75.00; 255] 2.40] 3.25 3. 00 
ATER EEN 65.00 | 54.00} 91.00} 84.50) 2.75] 235] 3.75 3. 00 
i i ais all 54.50} 43.75 | 78.00] 69.75; 2.80) 2.25] 3.65 3. 40 
eh a broek ncendwowsadl 54.00 | 48.00} 74.00] 69.50; 270) 2.40] 3.40 3. 40 
nation tina adewaeg a 64.00 | 60.00} 90.00] 88.00} 260} 260} 3.60 3. 40 
0 ORE ERE ae ety os: 56.54 | 51.23 | 78.93] 73.97| 2.57] 2.36] 3.39 3.14 
United States___.............-- 35.90 | 31.31 | 50.00] 44.36) 1.92] 1.61] 2.46 2.12 
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Table 2 gives average farm wage rates and index numbers from 
1910 to 1929, by years, and quarterly from January, 1923  , 
October, 1930: 


TABLE 8.-FARM WAGE RATES AND INDEX NUMBERS, 1910 TO 1930 
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bndey gine - . 
Per month Per day NUT bers ew Hal 
Year Of farm mont 
BI a i i Sle “ns A oct AR. tien eee Wages assacn 
) - With- " With. ,,\/"% Bihode I 
} With t With += 100) Ponnecti 
; beard ou board out Yor 
board board a oti 
' lew Jers 
; non ssiteaammeenan ited a atin cea em ————— a pnsy! 
i | PRLS CRORE COP RD TLE as S85 $19. 58 $28. 04 $1. 07 $1. 40 ai Ne 
TODS 6 npncnnennronne-anegnecsor-nss-seneeeeunenes 19. 85 28. 33 1,07 1, 40 | 
: RR EES EP Ee ee eres: Seen ere! <n nemrare yom ne ye 20. 46 29. 14 1,12 1. 44 101 | 
; indiana - 
i oe Ee 21.27 30. 21 1.15 1. 48 | 104 ino 
i BIG cy cia ouahidadl nai. 4es-tea<cekeotaameneta 20. 90 29. 72 1 1. 44 ma ures 
REPO IER AE a SS EEF 21. 08 29. 97 1.12 1.45 io) a scons 
D1 i shvudiatendhn cubital scckbeiiaces cabelas 23. 04 32. 58 1. 24 1. 60 | 2 ” 
BG ~ sy an sdtvnncbinevengnanssacncswctinegesesice 28. 64 . 19 1. 56 2. 00 | 14) MMinneso 
___ OEE I ENGNG REA FEE 85.12 49.13) 205 261 ihn. 
{issour' 
1919. __.... Leer t ce erm Em 40.14 56.77 2.44 3.10} oe flNorth D 
TUM sibs ths nateisteeiaahsiiehnardcclelnenias iabkoetiide 47. 24 65. 05 2. 84 3.56 239 Hoth D 
ls oc0-5qiiicul-chslehagitgksnnilpdidiug:<haies ate aay stghes 30. 25 43. 58 1. 66 2.17 130 
| Babes er alacant ee) Sh) is] is] wie 
ao &e eeene e-4 nk@gnwewee«Soe > x ° 2. 40 1% 
Siar +4 ebb ab hs ietbeenn-pckeotnsseeutbesbenbebine 33. B4 47. 22 1. 88 2. 44 166 
RE es eae 5 aaa iene wee 83. B8 47. 80 1.80 2. 46 168 
EEA RR ERNE, RNS 2 34. B6 48. 86 1.91 2. 48 17] 
___ SPORTS RRR SRRRRE racheemr Caan Pera) ys 84. 58 48. 63 1. 90 2. 46 17 _ 
ae iat oi Sie ik ee lee hs 5 ele 84. 66 48. 65 1, 88 2. 43 169 mest Vi 
ES REAGENT PERRO SEO RAE REY 34.74 49. 08 1. 88 2. 42 1" — 
gif Monae CRORE eR ce, 22 iii 6a 
Rete hcwe nc grwse~s snd bbeensgubeetne L . 55 2. 09 148 
ith wine~ <4 sehcha—b gyndgnaqeuhdkhe 34. 64 48. 61 1. 84 2, 44 169 So 
RA ES SE SE Se aN a 34. 56 48. 42 2. 02 2. 58 174 
onal Yl - 09 0--- 3-22 ----- pee eens -0 eee = 4 > = " o : = ie entuck 
i etki acs us anglais me eg ante wo Seat italiat 4 és . .3 i snness' 
(RARE RIE ceca ek et 34. B4 48. 02 187| 2.43 168 (AAlabarn: 
I tities, cess aah hag asc niet dtr = aighwinies 34. 88 48. 46 1. 93 2. 51 171 BMississi 
sets. <hep h B READ alsae ae Shel ye Zatch (& rare 
itt tbiadcd= «gelyg= + cance eke eh eqQemletoe e . Pe Oe | ot LOUISIAT 
ia... = ae Gut ei gale aOR 34. 04 48. 55 1, 89 2. 44 7 Oklahor 
EE itetne atsnhahont-o<s\etedenntceyenes 34. 91 48. 99 1. 95 2. 53 173 Texas. 
iit ressinnietgiccerstancuweniwue runes 31. 82 46. 26 1, 76 2. 33 19 S¢ 
Seay sirwcen a gabincte-dpetivdiegetiutbe 34. 38 48. 40 1. 78 2. 35 166 
See nee semen sos] is) ker] 2S) a_i 
SES 1 NALD 5 Se aR Ie Seer ve apie Sree Ae . s 50 ( ti. 
RI ili iin Sins winccw ten qo sence $2. 04 47. 07 1.79 2. 36 162 eC - 
“SR EAR EE IER aE 34. 53 48. 47 1. 78 2. 37 165 Md orad 
SAGE ET SNES CRE IE eR ARIAT Si 35. 59 49. 52 1. 89 2. 44 7) Ny AT 
dice SinnicngeBirinsgskanw demons Soeha 35. 68 49. 77 1. 96 2.51 a lee 
1928—January -.____- MR REESE BOREAS «2 32. 50 46. 75 1.7 2. 34 7? 
i ice cc pany cdg tibpniendieealia 34. 46 48. 44 1.7 2. 34 1 ah 
DY ean noc a cc cece ccceceen apo} gag) ee) a0) in 
I i Suid: \< subsank 5s ahensteksicnaboinen ; . 60 ’ 2.51 15 
A te at 33. 04 47. 24 1.78{ 234 162 Tego 
Dien ligiedi~ mae tipinien-ciphbininneodnaebtibe 34. 68 49. 00 1.79 2. 34 167 aye vorn 
Bs <n cient AB hea OS Binh Ah BE ale 36. 08 50. 53 1. 89 2. 43 173 W 
Ne Si cigs an twoabader sekiioatanib: 30 50. 00 1. 92 2. 46 174 
yh 2 gmeroge ome a Sei tea) 22] 3 
Pom wh Hb om oon nnpo dn - a 4409 48% ~~ aH ee - ° ° ad , 
AR a Ie i oa at 47. 24 1.72 2.23 160 
a SRE Set SO ol 41.31 44. 36 1. 61 2.12 1i0 
1 Yearl from reports by cro ving everage for the year in their localities 
except for 1 when the fates per moth area avi of quarterly rates, April, July, and 
October of the current year and January of year, and the wage rates per day are a weighted 
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Index numbers of the farm labor supply and demand on October 1 


» Mab 1929 and 1930 are given in Table 3: 





























































































































‘0 Tasik 3.—FARM LABOR SUPPLY AND DEMAND, OCTOBER 1, 1929 AND 1930 
. ; Farm labor | Farm labor de-| Supply ex- 
supply, per | mand, per cent} pressed as per 
—- cent of nofrtnal of normal cent of demand 
as State shonin, ; 
" 1929 | 1930 | 1999 | 1930 | 1929 | 1930 
: ESS SERIES FF 
rs M Hampshire Dike hake hanadeas rtdbeseesedehooet «ae 107 96 88 100 122 
Fei n6c8 Os Betws on sc ncann tones ncenneaeieas 89 | 106 95 80 o4 119 
RNG seo enn cass sn~nedhekeel asaebedeke ae 95 103 88 108 1 
ee island... pnktheeanmadendandnensdeeah aaa. ae 100 90 85 100 118 
i) Monnecticul....------------------------+--+-------~-+--- 89 106 90 80 99 132 
Bg YOK... - s-20-4--- 2-2 -- + 0 one sete eee se 86 100 a 80 * 125 
0 MEER BS ARETE IE RP ar RET EIS 96 102 9 86 10 119 
eae. oc-..- ACEP URERE SON ee | v1 | 102 | 89 | 79 | 102 | 129 
i: North Atlantic.....____- pig ee 89.8} 101.9] 89.4] 81.8] 1005] 124.4 
EIS Se WED Re ar a 88 72 | 102 156 
01 NRE Ae eae (a3 gE PRG SO4- 90 114 89 7 101 154 
TT! A NTRP RRR rug ee 109 «| (88 74 108 147 
Hlinois 
: Oe,  cbuititias 2 ratte IER 118 85 69 100 171 
02 fisconsifi SPP SURE Ret Sas oe eee ed pie een 04 110 95 82 99 134 
East North Central. _...___. wn di Abd eoedecnede O14) 1121 a9. 1 74.4 | 102.6 150. 6 
12 = 
4) DIMGOER .. ccc anencciecceccescccnese sie soa-at tase coe ela 94 105 88 80 107 131 
REED eR RS RE as 107 95 82 102 130 
Din wits dasibcan Sdelicatcmpbice Su Ce 91 106 86 72 106 147 
1 MNorth Dakota_...__- a Uae ow oe EES 108 84 69 117 156 
39 Mmonth Dakota........-....-.-.-- ksh tn abbeide ces teieael 97 107 92 75 105 143 
0 RRS Ne et Ree ae ID rhe aL Pca 99 105 91 81 109 130 
SRE SSSR ER EeieEe Te sf) 115 90 73 107 158 
.- West North Contral.....................-.-..-a. | 95.2] 107.2) 89.5, 76.7{ 106.4/ 139.0 
66 ROS hg eee mene Tie ee | 93.3] 100.6| 89.3| 75.6| 1045] 145.8 
i i tla uh ee 101 94 88 98 115 
_ _™ Go) ee Seer In rTeR ete | 93 | 105 92 75 | 101 140 
ara eae rk ds WARES Hibs Oi rsa eaten, | 90 106 91 71 99 149 
og Mamest Virgitla. ne ee ae eee sy ee 99 86 62 105 160 
0 DCS SG pe aE TS 92 104 85 73 108 142 
mn Casguma...........- in tialaiiaiatale tatiana 87 94 83 80 105 118 
a7 Georgia ee. a oo ee eS ee ee Se ae 86 99 89 79 97 126 
I te oB sk nt cir os one Seaaaiens ets 100 107 79 79 127 135 
. ee ene or fk Sie oe Yee Oe 134.0 
if RE eh Lek wenckcean jtetelewsaldbs glad aided 88 103 86 65 102 158 
6s ea i ena ae avda ek mac wad ae di ha uie 93 101 90 78 103 130 
66 MMlabama...................- peubseciicessscudagoues 91 104 90 74 101 140 
Ps ii cciuddsasunanscth das 26 sbdbendsdccdedes 87 99 92 74 95 134 
a ee de 93 120 65 75 108 160 
eet 89 107 91 6 
i ceaceaus banat cocks 97 105 87 4H it M4 
a RL SRR swale Se Se ee 92 104 S4 66 110 158 
66 En ono non ape nncceienannsndsaeae ae ee 7.7 | 70.7) 104.1 148. 5 
74 ma on 
GR itikdh nas scacecbenecauss smahmumnbaelenand 100 122 82 70 122 174 
a2 Pee gan sto oececen coon cccteeeceeeseeecese  ) 12 | 7 | 87 | 101 138 
A Dain gts ieat nw on nscdnsemediodnnthinttion dhe 97 10 10! 84 96 131 
“) volorado 0 REE. SE SMe Sa PUM RRP oA LAN eR EIEN 95 110 96 87 99 126 
_ enter Spear age 91 110 99 80 92 138 
6 RS ee Se =m apn = rislleecanhsitbialabet iis Aled 90 110 95 85 95 129 
A one oe) Se cn gdmmmnnainisiegews aieieametieiand - aus e 81 97 142 
- i ines... éialinkcakcoudhhta eee a 9 ll 84 108 134 
ES ERT TLL A TA Ne 99 114 86 72 115 158 
RN i ine na necncananmcanabeneotene _.| 97 110 96 80 101 138 
eT STRESSES ima acai Rete Cais ee 95 106 90 83 106 128 
. aan PNR SPAN? 1 NORE CN 95.6] 1106, 024| 81.4] 1035] 135.9 
- United States. _...__.. ki Pe SORA 91.8] 105.9 | 88.6 | 75.2) 1036] 140.8 
Af) ssa 
W o « 
Wages in Buenos Aires, 1922, 1926, and 1928-29 
© . sae . 
; HE following table, showing wage rates prevailing in Buenos 
if. & Aires in 1922, 1926, and 1928-29, is taken from the April, 1930, 


issue of the Cronica Mensual, published by the Argentine Department 
(14657) 
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of Labor. The wage equivalents in United States currency have heey 
computed on the value of the paper peso (42.5 cents). 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN BUENOS AIRES, 1922 joy 
AND 1928-29 7 
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Occupation 1928-29 Occupation 926 1928-99 





2. Tinsmiths 

Furniture polishers_ - _-_- 
Mechanics 

Mortormen 


$2. 69 
3.49 
3.19 
22 
1.89 
3. 6 


88 
8 
. 87 
. 21 
Leather cutters and tanners- 5 
Cabinetmakers 0 Tapestry workers 

9 Painters 

8 

Foundry workers - -_-_------- 
Conductors ; 
Blacksmiths 3. 12 


Mechanics in lathe works. _- 
Shoemakers 





$9 RO G0 BD 99 G9 G9 G0 po Go go HF 
Rw emo OS 


SSfsSSSSosrge 


3.1 

2.8 

2. 2 

2.8 

; 3. 7 
Electricians EA 2. 6 
2. 9 
3. 04 

3.3 

a3 

2.8 


























Wages in Denmark in 1929' 


AGES of skilled workmen, manual laborers, and female 
laborers engaged in handicrafts and industries in Denmark 
in 1929, by occupations, were as follows: 


AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES IN siemens > 1929, BY OCCUPATION OR INDUSTRY 
ROU 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of 1 krone= 26.8 cents] 








= 


| {In Co |, o 
In Prov- || Occupation or industry group | penha- !", Prov 
inces gen | Inces 


In Co- 
Occupation or industry group | penha- 
gen 





Skilled workers Cents Manual laborers—Continued | (yn4, | Cents 


Textiles ; 33 31 
Mill workers 21 ft Comes Werm.............-.- 44 x 
Tobacco industry 40 || Masons’ helpers- __--._- et 50 32 
Shoemakers -_-__-__.___-- a Woodworkers 32 x 
Tinsmiths > Cement factories__....._..__._-|- 36 

| See 35 30 
Ceramic work 35 4 
Iron workers 36 | 32 
Oil industry 38 | 3 
Carpenters , Paper industry 31 | p,) 
Machinists Swan 3 35 
Saddle and tapestry work ____-- Harbor workers 4] 
Ceramic work Storage and packing 30 | x 


Female laborers 


Gold, silver, and electroplating - CO ee ae 
Coppersmiths Chocolate factories___._.____--- 
Ship carpenters Condensed milk factories ___- 
Machine construction Tobacco industry-_.-.-----___- 
jeer pa ier anna 
Ty SE ah oi Ss was 
Lithographers 


Manual laborers 


Breweries Box factories 
Margarine factories Bookbinders 
Butchery workers. -.._..._-_ --_. 
Sugar factories 




















1 Denmark. Det Statistiske Departement. Statistisk Aarbog, 1930. Copenhagen, 1930, p. 124. 


Forty-Hour Week Proposed by German Trade-Unions 


HE Council of the German Federation of Labor Unions recently 
adopted the following resolution: '! 


The general council demands a statutory 40-hour week until the labor market 
is relieved of its present congestion, such 40-hour week to be accompanied by 


— 


1 Press reports of the International Federation of Trade Unions, No. 38, Amsterdam, Oct. 23, 1930, p.2 
[1458 ] 
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, general obligation to put on more workers in proportion to the shortening of 
working hours, to notify vacancies, and to make use of the public labor exchanges. 
The funds hitherto used as unemployment benefit may be utilized to help to 
compensate for the increased wages bill during the transition period. Permits 
for overtime work must be limited to the most urgent exceptional cases, and it 
must be laid down that for every hour of overtime the employer shall pay a 
full hour’s wage as a special contribution to the unemployment insurance fund. 


The president of the German Federation of Labor, commenting 
upon the above resolutions, has stated: 


We have endeavored to picture to ourselves how a shortening of working 
hours from 48 to 40 will work out. By way of precaution we have excluded 
the small businesses, agriculture, and domestic work, taken into account the 
short time already worked, and omitted from our consideration the building 
trades, with their special conditions, and mining, with its many idle shifts. By 
the shortening of weekly working hours by 8 we arrive, if the trade remains as 
at present, at the very carefully calculated estimate that from a quarter to a 
Bhalf million unemployed—that is to say, 10, 15, or perhaps 20 per cent of the 
present total of unemployed persons—could be found work. This may be a 
small result, but we must not forget the psychological effect of the shortening 
of working hours. This psychological effect might, however, fail of its effect if 
the hope of appointing more unemployed were to be destroyed. We must empha- 
size the fact therefore that the shortening of working hours must in the first 
place insure the retention in their posts of those who are still at work, and only 
under these conditions may there be hope of the appointment of those who have 
been unemployed. 


The president of the federation also pointed out that the total 
purchasing power will not be affected, and that the purchasing power 
will be diverted only in so far as those who have hitherto been unem- 
ployed will not at first improve their diet, but will have to think 

t of replacing their worn-out clothes. 
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Recent Wage Scales Adopted in Italy 


N THE October 22, 1930, issue of Il Lavoro Fascista (Rome) are 
given wage scales for printers recently adopted in several of the 
ities of Italy. The minimum scales for Trieste, Messina, and Venice 
are given below. Day work is performed between 7 a. m. and 8.30 
p.m.in Venice, and between 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. in the other cities. 


MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGES OF aha NPs  Laemaiel IN TRIESTE, MESSINA, AND 
TIC 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira=5.26 cents] 








Trieste Messina 





Occupation 
Day Night Night 
work work work 





‘ompositors, hand ’ $10. 51 $11. 58 ; $9. 47 
lachine operators, head 11. 63 12. 43 

i se oe 11, 31 12. 11 
11, 31 12. 31 


10. 83 11, 90 
10, 51 11. 58 
10, 19 11. 27 
11,31 12. 11 
11,00 11.80 


11.31 12. 11 
11. 00 11. 80 
9. 21 9. 63 
6. 58 7. 24 
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The scale for metal workers in the city of Cremona, adopted July 4 
1930, given in the following table is taken from Il Lavoro Fascist, 
August 24, 1930, Outside of the city the scale in the Province j 
generally 5 centesimi (0.26 cent) less than in the city. 

The scale for millers and macaroni makers in Sicily, retroactive t) 
December 1, 1929, given in the table following was furnished hy 
Howard K.Travers, American consul at Palermo, Sicily, August 30), 193) 
The wages paid to women are 60 per cent of those of men. ~~ 

The scales in the mining industry in the Province of Turin, April 19 
1930, and for hand weavers of bedspreads, August 12, 1930, in th 
commune of Chieri, near the city of Turin, were furnished by Willian 
W. Heard, American consul at Turin, Italy. In all these scales th 
number of hours worked per week is 48. 


WAGES ESTABLISHED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


[Conversion into United States currency on basis of lira=5.26 cents} 





=z 





Occupation h Occupation Kt a: 
Hou 








Metal workers, City of Cremona Mining industry, Turin—Continued 
Specialized workers ; Tale and graphite establishments: 
Skilled workers Laborers— 

Laborers, common 
Apprenticas: 
SE inc eneineeet ahenseae ~ 


oi is cae : 
ae 
Under 18 years 

Specialized workers 

Women— 
Over 18 y 
Under 18 years 

Asbestos mines: 


3 
8.9 
8&9 
5.5 
4,5 
5.3 
4.7 
24 


ac aaaieasieeeenenemeante 
Operators, various machines -- - - -- 
Laborers— 


_ 


FPErPrercoer 


d 
| Night watchmen 
Boys un 


od 
CeEnoKHWwwow 


»P 


Ot 
Boy helpers 


Mining industry, Turin 
Tale and graphite mines: 
For 


eee, Pe eer re eT t---eeee 


om - 
lef lse 
aacowoqn 
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Wages in Japanese Mines, First Quarter of 1929 


IlE following table shows the average wages per day, including 

benefits and bonuses, of workers in Japanese mines for the first 
quarter of 1929. The figures are taken from the Statistical Résumé 
of the Empire of Japan, Tokyo, 1930 (p. 108): 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES (INCLUDING BENEFITS AND BONUSES) OF MINE 
, WORKERS IN JAPAN, FIRST QUARTER OF 1920 


(Conversion into U. 8. currency on basis of yen=45.1 cents} 























Sex and age of workers | Metal mines | Coal mines 
ibe al ila Be sstiihdilldadiasiitatimmaiiaaii \ 
ee 
OPT ERE RRR Otter tee) Ss es POLE ER EEN tle Arcs eer 27.4 43.3 
ye BO ion 6 etnides cn cieeeocwiawesestinn SE ae Serpe ere he) Peres 90.7 86. 5 
VERN ig on cd stn sin sn ain de mnacndnmeeninnaiaedekp eben 89. 7 85.9 
Females: 
Wee Tr ino hed bcsbacesceerawcencs sianiimntbnchindaguia ene wies 21.4 43,1 
Ce yo oad oc toma yng anagem eRe nae o Re 33. 4 58.0 
DVRs 5c Res ete bbe did ccSadwccactoans chine a MEDD NE ip eee 33.1 57.5 
—— SSSR. _ —Ee 
Cig os den Bibb. 5 ono ce elng wh odunsndersd bebenonn ee Dee ER at 84. 4 81.2 








Wages and Hours in New Zealand, 1928-29 


HE statistical report for the year 1928-29 recently issued by the 

Census and Statistics Office of New Zealand contains various data 
relating to wages and hours in the leading industries of the State. 
The following table shows the average minimum weekly wages, by 
occupations, in the four principal industrial districts, as of March 31 
in 1924, 1925, and 1929: 


AVERAGE MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGES IN NEW ZEALAND IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 
BY OCCUPATION 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of shilling = 24.33 cents, penny =2.03 cents] 


—_——— 





2 

















Occupation | 1914 | 1925 1929 
~ = | j 
Bakers: 
Journeymen...___- Se Ta sm Sel a bli ain ebctseca iia ca ead $13. 38 $23. 72 $24. 33 
a Se SS alatbani a. nuaied Radha wane bites teal Pe Ae ee 11. 68 18. 98 19. 59 
Butehers: 
i SS a ee a 17. 64 25. 94 28. 44 
Second SEER = 2 ae ree kc sepcoaiatinddnssabie.atsdiahia a 15. 21 23. 36 25. 55 
Batter-factory employees: Churning and butter making............ 12.77 18. 90 19. 89 
Flour milling: 
ERE ER FES NERY EEC Aa We echoes SN ape ere 11. 68 22. 14 22. 55 
I Ss ss sacaiten sires toch its ahead 12. 65 20. 20 20. 60 
Ct) 2 Li psenninbbdbninaibanbbawanbcuaena 13. 63 23. 12 23. 52 
Meat freezing: 
Slaughtermens (per 100 cheep)... 2.2.2... 0 5c e ieee ces eeccoene 6. 69 9. 37 9. 73 
ERE RE I ARTE SRE Ay RP NR er ee PIS EE 13.14 21. 41 22. 30 
Meat preserving: 
MARRIES HPERS: COSTS sas Oe ag naa NEUE SIN na EE 15. 09 24. 31 25. 2 
I ee es ep atenalanaamam naman 14. 48 22. 75 23. 20 
Aerated waters and cor‘iia] making: 
ER GE ERE ERE, SOIT ace Nn 14. 30 20. 60 22. 63 
Bottle washers... __. seietdsdi coin aetinaiaiitnbnhoeenaeemaainiated 10. 95 17.98 20. 20 
Brewing: Laborers_.___. BF TE SARE SERIE OTE 11. 59 20. 16 20. 32 
Tailors: 
-_ EERIE “SE St Saga evened pene an yeeen RSTO AiO NTE 13. 08 > 90 os. s 
I Ck a ce bene aewbinesaabeaeadawin wai 13. 63 44 1. 
Tailoresses, customn-madé clothing: 
5 SSE ESS LI sy gee ase ne aera MSE RM a 7.30 11. 18 12. 17 
_Machine o (TNA DI ER a A SS Rie ENN et avo 6. 51 11. 18 12. 17 
Tailoresses, ready-made clothing: Journeywomen____.______..._.... 6. 69 10. 71 10. 95 
{1461] 
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AVERAGE MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGES IN NEW ZEALAND IN SPECIFIED YEAR 
BY OCCUPATION—Continued ; “ARS, 








— 
— 


Occupation | 1999 





ae 

Shoe operatives: 

$21.4 
Dre 


a 


Journeywomen 
Woolen mills: 

Male spinners 

Male general hands 

Adult females 
Building: 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters 


2” gy 


20, 


ons 
coe oO 
ew = 


SERSIS 
RSAILLS 


Sawmilling: 
Stationary engineers 
Sawyers 
Tailers out 


SSREES 
SRRELS 


Boatbuilding: Shipwrights 
Metal workers: 
Blacksmiths 


-SSSVss 


Se SER SIRSSSS 
an ee 
to th te 


& 83 


Mining, coal: 
Surface — 


IESNNSS 


one 
kevtamenenl and pastoral workers: 
General farm hands 


Shearers (per 100 sheep) 
Shepherds 
Wool 
Dairy- 
Railways: 
Locomotive engineers 


20. 
20. 
24. 
24. 
22. 
22. 
20. 
14. 
24. 
15. 

7. 
14. 
20. 
13. 


aIBSex8 


yoo ty 


SES 


Shipping and cargo working: 
Assistant stewards, first class 


wait aaa tii en Snag 


aed 5 bene: SMS Sere Ue Se SUE ez 
PE TE ry ea nee - en ten 


seamen, first class 
Waterside workers, ordinary cargo 
Hotel workers: 


Selt-aeane: assistants, male 
Warehouse storemen. 


BSS SSSER BAREBSE SE RES 
SS2 EFENG BRSSSSA SE 
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The cost-of-living index during this period is not given as a single 
fgure, but the following table shows the variations in the price index 
of food, rent, and fuel and light in the same four districts, the average 
for the period 1909-1913 being taken as 1000: 


PRICE INDEXES OF COS8T-OF-LIVING ITEMS IN NEW ZEALAND, 1925 AND 1928 











1925 





; 1605 
House rent : 1685 
Fuel and light --...----- ~=---2------------ sieteteieieteteteieiaiaieiaieiaiaieieieieieiaeidetetaae onnnens---= 1829 











The following table shows the average hours per week worked in 
the four principal industrial districts as at March 31 for 1914, 1925, 
and 1929: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS IN NEW a ed IN SPECIFIED YEARS, BY OCCUPA- 
“10 








Occupation 1925 | 1929 |, Occupation 1914 | 1925 








RE 46 || Mineral and stone workers-_--_- 4734 
Butchers, shopmen.__.-.--.---| ! 48 || Miners, coal: 
Butter-factory employees 1 44 
Flour-mill employees ____- Se ee 48 |} Underground 3144| 4334 
Freezing-works employees 44 || Miners, gold 4544 
Aerated water and cordial mak- Quarrymen 4634 
ing employees | 46 Railway employees: 
Brewery workers... -__--_- 4414 Engineers and firemen____- 44 
a a eA 44 Guards 48 
Telrewer.......-. - 5 | 44 Street-railway employees: Con- 
Shoemaking operatives, male ductors and motormen 48 
' SEN SE ap f 45 || Shipping: 
Woolen-mill employees: Stewards (at sea).________. 70 
Mal Cooks (at sea) 70 
Seamen (at sea) 51 
|| Waterside workers. - -.--------- 44 
: 3 '| Hotel workers: 
Oe SE pe 3, NE a an | 48 
Plasterers 4 Eee, 48 
Re: oe ot ole 44 Soft-goods assistants___________| 48 
a as Warehouse storemen_-_- 44 
Boatbuilders and shipwrights.- - | Grocers’ assistants - --......_-_- 47 
Blacksmiths Restaurant workers: 
Boiler makers 34 Mal 51 
Tinsmiths 34) 48 
Skin and leather workers 






































TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary for October, 1930 


MPLOYMENT decreased 1.4 per cent in October, 1930, as 
compared with September, an pay-roll totals decreased () 8 
per cent, according to reports made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishm, nts 
reporting in each group, the number of employees covered, and th 
total pay rolls for one week, for both September and October, toge' hae 
with the per cent of change i in October are shown in the following 
summary : 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOR LR 
1930 














Employment Pay roll in 1 week 


Industrial group 





October, 
930 


cent of | 


change 
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~ 


September, 
] 


October, 
1930 





_| Per 
pint: 
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1976, 261,319 |: 
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Telephone and telegraph --- 

Power, light, and water __ -. 

Electric railroad operation 
and maintenance, exclu- 
sive of car shops 
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RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


New Englan 

Middle Atlantic ‘ 
East North Central 5 
West North Central é 
South Atlantic’ 


—0.8 | 
—0. 1 
—2.4 
—2.6 
—0.4 
—1.0 
—1.7 
+5. 4 
—7.3 


—1, 4 |123, 579, 676 
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4, 912, 089 


























1 74: the re per cert of change for the combined 54 mnmeinataring industries, repeated from T: 
p. 2 74; Bs phair mp r cents of a wh including total, are unweighted 


enka ben ; see text, p. 189. 
: Comme t, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 
4 New Jersey, nag ioe Pennsylv 
Michigaa Ohio. Wisconsin. 
Missouri, Nebraska, Nortb Dakote, South Dakota. 
ps pewent Diverict of al Cake Florida, Georgia, Marviand, North Carolina, South Carolina, \'r- 
D est 


6 Alabama, entucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. 

* Arkansas, Louisiane, Oklahoma, "Texas. 

10 Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 
1 California, Oregon, Washington. 
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The combined totals of these 13 industrial groups showed a decrease 
of 1.4 per cent in employment from September to October and a 
decrease of 0.8 per cent in employees’ earnings. Excluding manu- 
facturing, the remaining 12 groups in October showed a drop in 
employment of 2.2 per cent and a gain in employees’ earnings of 
0.4 per cent. 

The per cents of changé shown for the total figures represent only 
the changes in the establishments reporting, as the figures of the 
several groups are not weighted according to the relative importance 
of each industry. 

Increased employment in October was shown in 4 of the 13 indus- 
trial groups: Anthracite mining gained 5.5 per cent; bituminous coal 
mining gained 1.4 per cent; crude petroleum producing gained 0.2 
per cent; retail trade gained 3.8 per cent. 

Decreased employment was shown in the remaining 9 groups as 
follows: Manufacturing, 1.4 per cent; metalliferous mining, 1.2 per 
cent; quarrying, 3.4 per cent; telephone and telegraph, 2.4 per cent; 
power-light-water, 0.4 per cent; electric railroads, 0.9 per cent; 
wholesale trade, 0.6 per cent; hotels, 2.6 per cent; canning and pre- 
serving, 33.2 per cant. 

The solitary gain in employment shown in the recapitulation by 
geographic divisions is due to the addition in this report of the beet 
sugar Industry, which in October begins its refining season; nearly 
one-half of the industry’s employees are in the mountain district’s 
factories. ~ 

The bureau here publishes, for the first time a statement as to 
actual per capita weekly earnings in each industrial group covered by 
this volume of employment survey. The per capita earnings given 
in the table following, for October, 1930, must not be confused with 
full-time weekly rates of wages, as they are computed by dividing the 
total number of employees reported into the total amount of pay roll 
in the week reported, and the ‘‘number of employees’’ includes all 
persons who worked any part of the period reported, that is part- 
time workers as well as full-time workers. 

Comparisons are made with per capita earnings in September, 
1930, and with October, 1929, ‘bite data are available. 

Per capita earnings in each of the separate manufacturing industries 
were published for the first time in the September report, and will 
henceforth appear in the manufacturing industries section of these 
reports, 
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PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN OCTOBER, 1930, AND COMPARISON WITH SEPTEM |i): 
1930, AND OCTOBER, 1929 R, 








Actual er Per cent of ch il 
ponte October, 1930, 
weekly pared with— 

Industrial group earnings in 

October, 
1930 





September,| October, 
1930 


1924 





-_ 


. Manufecturing ; —0.6 —11.] 
. Coal mining: 
Anthracite ; +21. 2 —9 


ra 4 


: : +4. 5 — 2%. () 
. Metalliferous mining. —0.7 ~199 


. Quarrying ard nonmetallic mining___- —0.5 8 3 
. Crude petroleum producing —2.0 (1) 
. Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph +1.1 +3 6 
Power, light, and water : —0.1 +0. 5 
— railroads 4 —0.9 —1.8 


Wholesale AP ea a Nae a PTT EEE LS AEE rE Se oe e f —0.1 —}. 


; —0.8 —1.5 
. Hotels (cash payments only) ? +0.9 sali 
. Canning and preserving —2.4 


+0. 6 


5, 

















1 Data not evailable. 
2 The additional value of board, room, tips, and other perquisites can not be computed. 


For convenient reference the latest data available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown 
in the following statement. These reports are for the months of 
August and September instead of for September and October, conse- 
quently the figures can not be combined with those presented in the 
foregoing table. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, CLASS I RAILROADS 








Amount of pay roll in 


Employment entire month 


| Per 
nh of 
iy 
g 
| 








Aug. 15, | Sept. 15, hange 
1930 1930 August, 1930 





—3.4 

















Class I railroads...._.._.....-----. "1, 497,872 | 1, 469, 521 .9 | $207, 828, 332 | $200, 817, 972 





The total number of employees included in this summary is ap- 
proximately 6,310,000 whose combined earnings in one week amounte d 
to about $169, 000, 000. 


1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
October, 1930 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries, September and October, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries decreased 1.4 per 
cent in October as compared with September, and pay-roll 
totals decreased 2 per cent.. These changes are based upon returns 
made by 13,256 establishments in 54 of the principal manufacturing 
industries of the United States. These pate ame in October 
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had 2,907,026 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$71,243,900. . 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment for October, 1930, 
js 78.6, as compared with 79.7 for September, 79.9 for August, and 
98.3 for October, 1929; the index of pay-roll totals for October, 1930, 


™ js 72.7, as compared with 74.2 for September, 73.9 for August, and 





102.3 for October, 1929. The montbly average for 1926 equals 100. 

The textile, paper, and tobacco groups of industries each showed 
a slight Increase in employment in October; among the decreases in 
the remaining nine groups there were three of notable size—4.9 per 
cent in vehicles, 3.4 per cent in the leather group, and 2.3 per cent in 
the iron and steel group. 

Twenty-three of the 54 separate industries, upon which the manu- 
facturing employment index is based, reported increased employment 
in October. The chief gains, ranging from 6.9 per cent to 3.5 per 
cent, were in the following industries: Dyeing and finishing textiles, 
pianos, silk goods, confectionery, rubber boots and shoes, carpets, 
and hosiery and knit goods; among the 16 remaining industries show- 
ing gains were women’s clothing, stoves, millwork, furniture, paper 
boxes, chemicals, pottery, glass, agricultural implements, and 
cotton goods, the increase in the last-named industry having been 
less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Outstanding decreases in employment in October were 8.6 per cent 
in ice cream; from 5 to 5.3 per cent each in woolen and worsted goods, 
men’s clothing, automobiles, and steam-car shops; from 4 to 4.7 per 
cent each in boots and shoes, petroleum refining, fertilizer, brick, 
cement, cane-sugar refining, and automobile tires; from 3 to 3.8 per 
cent each in millinery, cast-iron pipe, machine tools, structural iron- 
work, and foundry and machine-shop products; 2.4 per cent in ship- 
building and 1.2 per cent in paper and pulp. 

Nine additional industries have been taken up during 1929 and 1930 
and are not included in the bureau’s indexes of employment or pay 
rolls, no data for 1926, the index-base year, being available. Increases 
in employment in these industries were reported in October as follows: 
Radio, 13.5 per cent; jewelry, 2.5 per cent; rubber goods, vther, 1.1 
per cent; beet sugar, 256.2 per cent, this being the beginning of this 
industry’s refining season. Decreased employment was reported 
in the remaining 5 industries as follows: 2.6 per cent in rayon; 9.1 
per cent in aircraft; 0.5 per cent in paint and varnish; 3.5 per cent in 
beverages; and 2.4 per cent in cash registers, adding machines, and 
calculating machines. 

The New England, Middle Atlantic, and mountain geographic 
divisions each reported increased employment in October, while 
each of the remaining div.sions reported a falling-off in employment. 

The 22.6 per cent increase shown for the mountain division was 
caused by the addition in this report of the beet-sugar industry, 
which begins its refining season in October, thereby showing a very 
large increase in employment over September. The beet-sugar 
industry is one of the most important manufacturing indvstries in 
the mountain district and was added to the bureau’s list to give an 
— representation of employment in that district. 

The per cents of change in the mountain district, without beet 
sugar, would have been decreases of 2.3 per cent in employment and 
1.5 per cent in pay-roll totals. 

24038°—30——12 [1467] 
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TABLE 1.—-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDEN 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, |) 




















INDUSTRIES 
| 
Number on pay roll | Amount of pay roll 
Estab- Per O wees) 
Industry lish- | gant. of -——___—— 
ments Septem- | October, change Septem- October, 
ber, 1930 1930 ber, 1930 1930 
Food and kindred produets___| 1,969 228,913 | 227, 963 (}) $6,017,741 | $5, 867, 553 
me etna and meat pack- 

OS ol ee eran 205 80, 639 80, 475 —0.2 | 2,154,730 | 2, 127, 439 
Sree ee SEL ie 7 OF 337 37, 903 30,620 | +45 734, 584 729, 672 
Mb isis wc oranic nm ie ad, 344 15, 141 13,844 | —8.6 503, 824 456, O84 
| eS es : 345 15, 260 15, 191 —0.5 412, 068 5, 515 
iii soncherde~<svaseee 7 69, 291 —1.0] 1,889,756 | 1, 847, 673 
Sugar refining, cane-_-__-_-_---_--.- 16 10, 679 10,210 | —4.4 Siu, 170 301, 170 

Textiles and their products..._| 2,426 | 541,248 | 543,923 | (1) 9, 952, 126 | 10, 070, 398 
ageem O0eds ... 0... 2. 5.-..- 461 165,443 | 165,447 | +(*) 2, 308, 382 | 2, 382, 412 
Hosiery and knit goods--__-_-- 361 89, 352 487 | +3.5 |~ 1,550,200 | 1,701, 983 
a il a il 267 52,743 | 55,214} +4.7| 1,000,720 | 1/082) 617 
Woo — worsted goods-. 190 54, 354 51, 561 —5,1 1, 144, 138 1, 056, 120 
Carpets and rugs...-.-...---- 30 17,212] 17,913| +41 352, 288 388, 853 
Dyeing = fin hing textiles - 114 32, 734 35,006 | +6.9 781, 618 850, 295 
Clothing, men’s. --.---.----.- 346 63, 606 60,220; ~—5.3 | 1,201,535] 1,119, 690 
Shirts and collars___-_._--..--- 114 18, 274 18, 521 +1.4 257, 790 268, 324 
Clothing, women’s --_----.--- 417 $2, 626 $3,116 | +1.5 902, 327 905, 649 
Millinery and lace goods. -.--- 126 14, 904 14,488 | —3.1 359, 169 314, 446 

Iron and steel and their prod- 

| SESS le ae 1, 995 599,855 | 587, 547 () 15, 659, 130 | 15, 428, 191 
OM BE Eo os os sss 208 240, 380 193 | ~O.9| 6,492,320; 6,524, 612 
Cast-is0m pine......-.-.----.--- 39 10, 513 10,199 | —3.0 239, 519 228, 830 
Struct ironwork _________- 180 29, 260 28, 204 —3.6 823, 120 802, 506 
Foundry and machine-shop 
eae aed ea aie 1, 096 217, 637 | 200,401 | —3.8/| 5,612,446 | 5,357,517 
EER ee ves 71 26, 107 25,952 | ~—0.6 541, 366 550, 311 
Machine tools-.......-.------ 155 28, 706 27,795 | —3.2 748, 361 718, 460 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus 109 27, 492 27,731 | +0.9 6096, 576 727, 127 
ae certain ian Sh 137 19, 760 20,072 | +1.6 505, 413 519, 82s 

Lumber and its products_____- 1, 390 183,316 | 182, 623 (4) 3, 740, 783 | 3, 709, 747 
Lumber, sawmills. _......._-- 633 106, 844 | 105, 241 —1.5 | 2,061,430 | 2, 000, 726 
Lumber, millwork.........-.- 342 26, 194 26,503 | +1.2 592, 494 7,193 
WU ote ec ogce 415 50, 278 50, 879 | +1,2/ 1,086,859 | 1, 112,828 

Leather and its products __-_-__- 452 135,031 | 130, 405 (?) 2, 726,690 | 2, 492, 266 

| SEED: Ses 134 25, 741 25,467 | —1.1 623, 429 606, 05 
Boots and shoes. - ---. i Sree 318 109,290 | 104,938 | —4.0)| 2,103,261 | 1, 885, 307 
Paper and printing..-_.--__...-.-. 1, 287 200,599 | 209,788 () 6,980,888 | 6,877, 585 
aper and pulp...._...-.-.--.. 212 56, 263 55,561 | —1,.2)| 1,419,078} 1, 407, 261 

“¢ —__F e 197 19, 325 10, 535 +1.1 435, 404 442, 816 | 
Printing, book and job. ..-.... 4 52, 616 52,7 +0.3 | 1,704,444 1, 754, 700 
Printing, newspapers _-_---.-_-- 432 81, 395 $1,875 | +0.6] 38, 281,962) 3, 272, 808 
eat ern = and allied pruducts. 401 103,677 | 101, 120 (’) 3,041,964 | 2,963, 305 
ditale king dueebalk Jue M41 37, 266 37, 582 +0. 7 1, 005, 440 | = 1,019, 770 
Fort Slipcbdied > duevdedadsers 120 10, 763 10,275 | —4,5 210, 929 189, 305 
Meta: nan WS ncaa 80 55, 648 53, 313 —4.2| 1,825,505 1,754, 140 
Cone, clay, and glass products.| 1,089 | 118,262 | 116,246 (') 2,812,781 | 2,814, 162 
iling Léwen ptika needed 120 24, 350 23, —4.5 602, 412 666, 382 
Brick tile, and terra cotta.... 3 38, 778 ;. —4,4 862, 265 822, 177 
A RAE RAPT BO atc 18 17, 009 17, 319 +1:8 359, 017 393, 040 
jh eon Ae sbichine dish ido lati 138 38, 106 +13 899, 037 932, 563 

Metal products, other than 
iron and steel..._.........--.. 238 45,055 | 44,834 (}) 1,028, 243 | 1,040, 144 
ae and enameled ware. 78 16, 547 16,615 | +0.4 344, 871 369, 820 
Brass, bronze, and copper 

I cvter alleen em aire ion 160 28, 508 2,219 | —10 683, 372 679, 324 
rs ee 230 62, 765 62, 905 () 987, 230 950, 962 

Chewing and ing to- 

baceo and snuff_.......- oon 27 oo 6,832 | —0,3 144, 562 132, 180 | 
Cigars and cigarettes. ...-.... 208 53, 4,073 | +03 842, 668 827, 782 

Footnotes at end of table. 
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1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 



























































Number on pay roll —_ of of gy roll 
Estab- Per Per 
Industry lish- |— cent of cent of 
ments | Septem- | October, change Septem- | October, change 
’ ber, 1930 1930 ber, 1930 1930 
Vehicles for land transporta- 
6B -- 2s sdisse aero = <s ere ee 427,255 | 406,649 (') $11, 581, 348 ($10,961,056 | (') 
Automobiles... .-_- 210 | 285,370 | 270,965| —5.0| 7,563,374 | 7,070,895] —65 
Carriages and wagons____ 53 1, 158 1,138 | —1.7 24, 24, —1.1 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad._........... 442 28, 321 28,092 | —0.8 846, 031 837,195 | —LO 
Car building and, re 
steam-Failroad -_ + - oy - a 572 112,406 | 106,454 | —5.3 | 3,147,604 | 3,028,884 [ —3.8 
Miscellaneous industrics._____- 502 296,652 | 293,072 (') 8, 284,868 | 8, 049, 531 (?) 
Agricultural implements_____-- 87 18, 436 18,660 } +1.2 421, 540 433, +27 
Electrical machinery, apnara- 
tus, and supplies... ______- 211 175,005 | 173,161; —1.1! 5,067,305 | 4,978,688 | —1.7 
Pianos and organs.__________- 67 6, 220 6, 637 +6. 7 165, 659 182, 002 +9.9 
Rubber boots and shoes_____- 9 14,427 | 15,037| +42 296, 503 301, 746 | +1.8 
Autemenie tires and inner 
sehen kan nee aw cae 39 42, 173 40, 175 —4,7 1, 165, 701 1, 043, 504 | —10.5 
shipbuilding Eases branes nadine geal 89 40, 391 39,402} —2.4} 1,168,160; 1,110,471} —4.9 
Totabs__.___..-.......-.-.-| 13,256 | 2,961,608 (2, 907, 026 () 72, 763, 742 | 71,243,900 | () 
Industries added in 1929 and 
1930, for which data for the 
index-base year (1926) are not 
“SSE GRR ae 685 141,727 | 155,712 (*) 3,687,959 | 4,017,419 | (4) 
SRR SERIES 16 22,292} 21,70} —2.6 427, 688 2,862} +1.2 
RN ei ctia tet eegninctiead os 45 40, 535 46, 013 | 413.5 1, 089, 832 1, 231, 928 | +18.5 
ME oa a didicvied oem 47 7, 959 7, 24 —9.1 257, 982 241, 078 —6.6 
bE a eee 120 13, 539 13,876} +25 327, 620 334,541 | +21 
Paint and varnish ais 186 11, 986 11,924} —0.5 322, 338 329, 686 | +2.3 
kubber goods, other than 
rubber ts, shoes, tires, 
and inner tubes_.._.______-- 74 14, 118 14,280; +1.1 338, 085 352,458 | +4.3 
Disa 3s ob S30 dnb s 48 3, 958 14, 100 +256. 2 128, 458 310, 365 |+141.6 
Beverages - AE ee 132 9, 534 9, 204 —3.5 295, 452 279, 792 —5.3 
Cash registers, adding» ma- 
chines, and neeaaihiedl ma- 
iam a 17 17, 806 17, 378 —2.4 550, 504 504, 709 —8.3 
All industries___________-- 13,041 3, 093, 335 (3, 062, 738 (4) 76,451, 701 | 75,261,319 | (4) 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 5 
Pe nn 1, 547 344,110 | 345,522 | +0.4 | $7,805,302 | $7,683,056 | —1.6 
peg REST ETES OY egies | 3, 588 983, 572 934, 013 | +() | 25,003, 502 | 24,818,066; —1.1 
East North Central...............| 3, 455 979, 223 | 953,801 | —2.6 | 25, 430, 204 | 24, 736,990 | —2.7 
West North Central_...__.______- | 1, 198 167,445 | 163,233) -—25/| 4,005,911 | 3,966,216; -—3.2 
South Bee 5. 4... | 1,638 318,622 | 314562) -—1L3) 5,934,582) 5,944,517 | +0.2 
East South Central._.........._-- 632 1098, 350 108, 527 —0.8 1, 967, 487 1, 961, 875 —0.3 
West South Central-___.........-. i 763 91, 717 88,287 | —3.7 | 2,125,308 | 2,042,967 | —3.9 
TaN SRS a coat 270 31, 756 38, 944 | +22.6 860, 309 986,996 | +14.7 
| OR EE Re Raa ae 850} 417,540} 115,849, —1.4/ 3,139,003 | 3,120,606) —0.6 
Ali divisions..._..._._____- | 43,942 | 3,098,995 |3,062,738 | (*) | 76,451, 70t | 75,262,989 | (4) 
} 
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are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting. 


* See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 168, 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF CHANGE, SEPTEMBER TO OCTOBER, 1930—12 GROUPS OF 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


{Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index nu: ibers of 
the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the indust; ies) 


S} 
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1 = 
Per cent of change || Per cent of change 

September to Oc- || September to Oc. 

tober, 1930 tober, 1930 

Group Group pier ; = 
Number} Amount Number A mount 

on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 

roll roll roll | roll” 
Food and kindred products-_-_-__- —0.4 —2.2 || Stone, clay, and glass products_. —1.8 +0). 9 

Textiles and their products____- +0. 3 +0.1 || Metal products, other than iron 

Iron and steel and their prod- “SS oe ee aa Hs 
es —23 —1.7 || Tobacco products..............-| +02! —», 
Lumber and its products__-_---- —0.3 —0.8 || Vehicles for land transportation. —4.9 18 
Leather and its products__..__-_- —3.4 —8.4 || Miscellaneous industries___-____- —1.2] ay" 
Paper and printing_---.-...___- +0. 1 —0.8 ——— 
Chemicals and allied products_- —1.9 —2.1 All industries __________- —1,4 2 








Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, October, 1930, with October, 1929 


THE level of employment in manufacturing industries in October, 
1930, was 20 per cent below the level of October, 1929, and pay-roll 
totals were 28.9 per cent lower. 

Shipbuilding and chewing and smoking tobacco were the only 
industries of the 54, ers the indexes of employment and pay 
rolls are based, to report more employees at the end of the 12-month 
period than at the beginning. 

Six industries—carpets, machine tools, furniture, automobiles, car- 
riages, and agricultural implements—each reported a decrease of more 
than 30 per cent in employment in October, 1930, as compared with 
October, 1929; cotton goods, woolen and worsted goods, foundry 
and machine-shop products, steam fittings, stoves, sawmills, mill- 
work, brick, glass, brass, bronze, copper, steam-car shops, electrical 
machinery, pianos, rubber boots and shoes, and automobile tires each 
reported a decrease in employment of more than 20 per cent but less 
than 30 per cent. 

The smallest decreases in employment over this year’s interval 
were 2.4 per cent in newspaper printing, 6.2 per cent in book and job 
printing, 7.2 per cent each in ice cream and slaughtering, 8.2 per cent 
in electric-car shops, 8.3 per cent in cigars and cigarettes, 8.4 per cent 
in cement, 8.7 per cent in baking, 8.8 per cent in flour, 9.8 per cent 
in cane-sugar refining, and 9.9 per cent in millinery. 

Decreased employment ranging from 14 per cent in the South 
Atlantic geographic division to 26.1 per cent in the East North 
Central division was shown in this year-to-year comparison for October 
in each of the nine geographic divisions, and in each division the 
decrease in employment was exceeded by the decrease in employees’ 
earnings. 
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TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER, 1930, WITH OCTOBER, 1929 


[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 





















































Per cent of change ] Per cent of change 
October, 1930, || October, 1930 
compared with compared with 
October, 1929 October, 1929 
Industry Industry 
Number} Amount Number} Amount 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
roll roll roll roll 
Food and kindred products._| —9.1 —9.5 | Chemicals and allied prod- 
Slaughtering and meat et SSB eee —13.1 —15.5 
Ey eran —7.2 —6.0 | SR iio a chacinienicinmnwis ai —10.5 —15.3 
Confectionery .............- —14.1 —17.2 || Lo ee —12.1 —16.3 
Riss itinncinamecnes —7.2 —8.1 || Petroleum refining---..-.-.-- —16.5 —15.6 
a Si ak ec ivecatan —8.8 —11.7 || 
at Sa —8.7 —9.4 |) Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Sugar refining, cane__...._-- —9.8 —13.6 | = REESE SEAL eee setae —20.3 —26.8 
° Se —&.4 —12.6 
ee so ogee bo * e- re ap “a Brick, tile, and terra cotta_- —26.0 —32.6 
Hosiery and knit goods--__- —15.7 —2%.1 | A ti ees “ae =a 
Silk pent Titionioss noon —18.7 See ee et ‘ : 
Woolen and worsted goods__| —24.8 —32.8 | 
CSS one tae. -----.-.-- ~a6| -08) "Sue | mel -en0 
ead ssid 5 amped —10.7| —16.0 Stamped and enameled 
Clothing, men’s___________- —17.5 —29.6 WEG... - 00 ----o nnn on -nore —17.8 —26.1 
Shirts and collars____...---- —17.4 —27.9 —— and coppe —25.5 ~37.6 
Clothing, women’s...-...... —10.4] —18.2 ior cnmnnemmenn crag si es 
Millinery and lace goods--- —9.9 —16.9 || mopaceo products.__________ -1.2 ~17.1 
Iron and steel and their Chewing and smoking to- 
a mee! —22.0 —34,4 bacco and snuff____.....-- +2.9 —10.9 
Iron and steel__.............| —16.6 —29.1 Cigars and cigarettes_._.._- —8.3 —17.8 
Cast-iron pipe.............- |} —18.0 —22.2 
Structural ironwork........| —18.0 —26.2 || Vehicles for land transpor- 
Foundry and machine-shop _ SEER atrre rides Ss eae —27.8 —39.3 
EES. SE ae |; —25.3 —38. 5 Automobiles__....-.....---- —31.3 —46.0 
eh NE ee —19.9 —35. 0 Carriages and wagons------- —37.2 —40.7 
Machine tools_._.........-- —36.7 — 50.9 Car building and repairing, 
Steam fittings and steam electric-railroad ___.__----- —8.2 —13.5 
and hot-water heating ap- Car building and repairing, 
a ETS pes imi —20. 5 —32.1 steam-railroad____....___- —25. 5 —33.9 
Sa Rea NE a a — 26.2 — 36. 5 
Lumber and its products____| —28.6| —37.5 — saeco stn ee ate =e “—e 
Lumber, sawmills..........| —28.3 —36. 5 greet on momen : BC sgsan 
Lumber, millwork ~%.3| —33.9 Electra machiney, &D- 
mma testa eats —30.2 —40.8 paratus and supplies___-_-_- —25.4 — 29.8 
Ree ee eet , : Pianos and organs_....-....| —24.8 —35.9 
Leather and its products.._._ —16.3 —30.2 Rubber boots and shoes._..| —26.9 —40.3 
Leather_-___- ESSE ED —13.5 —21.2 Automobile tires and inner 
Boots and shoes. .......---- —16.9 —33.0 OE  Sertnieetiv te scccewwens — 26.5 —33.9 
Paper and printing bah -ialaallls —6.9| 10.4 Shipbuilding... -------.---- | tas Pande 
eper and puip..........<.. —10.2 —17.7 a a 
Paper boxes 2 NERS anes oe es ll. 7 dei 16. 1 All industries eee em ewer 20. 0 28, 9 
Printing, book and job-_-..-- —6.2 —9.7 
Printing, newspapers-..-..- —2.4 —5,2 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ! GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—con. — 
New E a Se ee sa —18.9 —28.1 || West South Central_.........-- —25. 6 —29.9 
Middle Atlantic._............-- —15.2 —~ $03 © BEGUMIOIE. on. .ce. no cescaccisccs —20.9 —24.6 
East North Central.............| —26.1 Oak Te SOUN eek ceike wu tne ne iw ee cil —20.0 —24.3 
West North Central____......_-. —16.7 —22.4 
oo es —14.0 —19.4 All divisions -_-_._...-...-- —20.0 —28.9 
East South Central_.._......__- —22.7 —29.0 























1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 168. 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


AcTUAL per capita weekly earnings in October, 1930, for each of ihe 
63 manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, together with per cents of change in October, 1930, as compared 
with September, 1930, and October, 1929, are shown in Table 4. 

Per capita earnings in October, 1930, for the combined 54 chio{ 
manufacturing industries of the United States, upon which the bureai:’s 
indexes of employment and pay rolls are based, were 0.6 per cent low er 
prs in September, 1930, and 11.1 per cent lower than in October, 

The actual average per capita weekly earnings in October, 1930, 
for the 54 manufacturing industries were $24.51; the average per 
capita earnings for all of the 63 industries combined were $24.57. 


TABLE 4¢e—-PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN OCTOBER, 
1930, AND COMPARISON WITH SEPTEMBER, 194, AND OCTOBER, !929 























Per agg Fs change Ov- 
Per capita | tober, 1930, compare 
Industry ear in 
October, 
1930 September,; October. 
1930 1929 
Food and kindred products: 
Slaughtering and meat packing. ....<-22sc00s04.-.-.20.------4-- $26. 44 —10 41.7 
Confectionery ._...- NS Un li a I SEE an ee ge 18. 42 —~5.0 2. 6 
Ice cream... iciicacek ae co deli dedephinilitin. nm pabialiel Sh coh a0 ocean Mecca dia 32. 94 —1.0 —1.0 
| AEGES EEE OS ae aa a AR EE lie a a aedittiieihiiarh bias 26. 69 —Lt —3.2 
TRE SR el i tiacd The ae eee om EE eS: 26. 92 —13 —(0 8 
Se ek on cond cats aden eke eh dead Mieensnkgoe 29. 50 —25 —4.5 
Textiles and their products: 
|» i eRanias eere sieantilihas 12a: ahs tb ititbaiesic diel 14. 40 +3.4 —9.7 
EE SI eiincay cms anawbdgttticsi+sbdao¥iccceuhere 18. 40 +5.4 —}0.2 
Silk — eg a i ae Olek ai sia ct elle oad wires pee 19. 61 +3.4 —.3 
a TCP is Pe RR ee ies RN RE ate ieee eh ei rt oH ie , 
Re GG BO a ebrnedna toners abstesiesds---2200cren-ns-veee- 46 —17 
Dyeing and finerithg le eI PES RATE ST 24. 29 tt 7 —6.1 
saan an FE a ae a ra aR ee Se OTE Rs ‘ 18. 59 —8.5 —~14.7 
Shirts and Collats . .. ccgrcccas ee ee ee ee 14. 49 +2. 7 bias 12 ) 
Clothing, EE ih iebdinkdeandtndeidecss—< tuts CS a ae 27. 36 ~L1 —§.6 
ii nn cli deeb Ociconuie both 21. 78 ~9.6 —7.6 
Iron and steel and theif products: ; 
ot . ” Be eee Aicicinini chitin Mince wes shige ns is in thal 27.39 +1.4 —15.0 
Cast-iron pipe___._...- OA aia ae cla ll a od bs a ealilbaiin'é sate ane 22. 44 —L5 —4.5 
Structural ironWork .-..........,...--.--- os <ccmbaeatbera=spge 28. 45 +1.1 —10.2 
Foundry and machifie-shop prodticts......-----.. inate 25. 58 —68 17.7 
putea ti ead ne ta Neale NDS: + La ERE Aiea: AAS aa 21. 20 422 —19.1 
achirie tools Puscsacedsooaasecasacasodoccoacnsccadedt SPS ecco oe tus 25. 85 ~6.8 ~~ 22. a 
Steani fittings and steam and hot-water heating appiafatus___... 26. 22 43.5 —14.8 
Aiton i i Seti Siamese aie iaea eee A, 8° SA eR 25. 90 +L3 13.5 
Lumber and its products: 
SRR eae ma eens ea jain dct 19. 10 —1.0 31.2 
EOE ieee eae ene we ES F2 22. 16 —2.0 —10.3 
a a el a Ue ee ign, 21. 87 +12 —15.1 
Leather and its products: ; 
Leather onc acesasa SS Ger sd se tddacasadd Stu SSE SBKSEE Seo cs EOoe S444 4% 23. 33 —1.6 —%. , 
* ep te a cube cueaidaebea 17. 97 —6.6 —19.5 
aper printing: M 
Neen nn didipnpnmadauieaions 25. 33 +0. 4 —8. 7 
Pa boxes <<< BEES EA EE4 4H EES EEBEBEEEB Ae oe BE ee mene em ewe 22. 67 +0. 6 —4.8 
SD NOD sig tines conwinccsusnacanes Pb nisiphenretinnes 33. 25 —2.5 —4.0 
4 $REPSASSESEBESESESEBBESSSEZSOH Soe OSGe ee cede a 39. 97 —0.9 —2. 6 
Chétnicals products: “ 
Chemical. ated SREBAEAAEEAAAABAAEAADAAAMAMEEE See BeBe BEBE mm mew ese 2 27. 17 +0.7 —5. 4 
TE ee ne ne ee eeeaab ciel af 18. 43 ~6.0 —5.0 
la kobe, products: eee ee Sew enn ess o 32. 90 +0.3 +0. v 
Stone, clay, ucts: 
Ce TO i ae es 28. 63 +0.7 —4. 6 
I: CN nn nc onwcmoninmnasnoce 22.19 —0.2 —8.9 
Tee ee a cu pewsawheiuadans omem 22. +-7.5 12.4 
Neen tt et cL memiencacmbnouse 24. 16 +2.4 —8.0 
Metal products, other than iron and steel: 
Stamped and enameled ware ----.............-.----------------- 22. 26 +46. 8 —9.8 
Brass, bronze, and copper products..................-....-.---- 24. 07 +0. 4 | —16.4 
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TABLE 4-—-PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN OCTOBER, 
1930, AND COMPARISON WITH SEPTEMBER, 1930, AND OCTOBER, 1929—Continued 
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Per cent of change Oct- 
Per capita | tober, 1930, compared 








weekly with— 
Industry earnings in 
October, 
1930 September,} October, 
1930 1929 
Tobacco products: , 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff--_.-_..-..-.----..-.--- $14. 97 —8.2 ~12.9 
int eeentogiddin<tnpwasnocsmenpecennedetl 15. 31 —2.1 —10.3 
Vehicles for land transportation: 
Automobiles ....-....-... iibdibenieddheniecediadnianeganech neil 26. 10 —1,5 —21.1 
CRT BIE vee cnnewnwarwentannn------202--00-s0e--ee 21. 16 +0. 7 —5.3 
Car building and repairing, electric-railroad___-_-...-- dna Hiroe 29, 80 —0. 2 —5,5 
Car building and repairing, steam-railroad..__.._..___._-___-._- 28. 45 +1,6 —11,1 
Miscellaneous industries: 
ne oe gc weleeas 23.21 +1.5 —20.8 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. ..............--- 28. 75 —0.7 —5.8 
eth dia sau iadirkh an evens 4s sees asavcen 27. 44 +3. 0 —14.9 
SPEER LO 20. 07 —2.3 —18.3 
Automobile tires and inner tubes__.._._._.__....._______-- sue 25. 97 —6.0 —8.9 
I a Se ad ak we eect Sugodibeuds 28. 18 —2.6 —7.5 
a eee cid pitontecaneninabie 19. 94 +3.9 —2.2 
er ie i a a ee 26. 77 +4.4 +11.1 
i cad aden os sm Swine eee sis ancien cull 33. 33 +2.8 () 
i oS een thy Gaba e ee acd < goomalen na weal 24. 11 —0.4 (1) 
I a i a a a Cas cil 27. 65 +2.8 (1) 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and tubes__...___- 24. 68 +3, 0 () 
RES RSI MBER 0 ITT SI net et St Rees ne 22. 01 —32. 2 (1) 
SEES oe Se ERI See eid cee An Doe ea eR 30. 40 —1.9 (1) 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines_-_-__-- 29. 04 —6.1 (1) 














1 Data not available. 


Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries 


Tasue 5 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to October, 1930, together with average indexes for 
each of the years 1928 to 1929, inclusive, 


TABLE BOND INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN 
MANUFAC G INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO OCTOBER, 1930 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 
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Employment Pay-roll totals 

Month ot 
102s | 104 | 908 wae 1927 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1983 | 1924 | 1925 | 1996 tom | 100 0m 1930 
January....-- 106. 61103. 8 97.9100. 4 97.3] 91.6] 95.2} 90.2] 95.8) 98.6] 98.9] 98.0] 94.9] 89.6] 94.5! 87.6 
February.....| 108, 4/105. 1| 99, 7/101, 5| 09.0| 63.0| 97.4] 90.8] 90, 4/103. 8| 99. 3/102. 21100. 6] 93.91101.81 90.7 
March__.....| 110, 1104. 91100, 41102, 0| 09. §| 03.7] 98.6] 89.8) 104. 7/103. 3/100. 81103. 4/102. 0) 95. 21108. 9| 90.8 
Apeil...-<-2°°] 100, 102.8100, S101. 0} 98. 6| 63.3) 99.1) $0.3] 105, 7/101. 1] 98. 3]201. 51100. 8| BB. 81104. 6} 80.8 
GE rela 110.8) 98. 90.8] 97.6] 93.0| 90.2! 87.7| 109.4] 96.5] 98.5] 99.8| 99.8) 04. 1/104.8| 87.6 
June.__.....-| 110, 9 95.6) 98.0] 90, 3| 97.0) 92.1) 98.8] 85.5 100.3] 90.8] 95.7| 99.7| 07.4] 94.21102.81 84.1 
a. 109, 3, 92.8] 97.9] 97.7] 95.0] 02.2) 98.2| 81.6] 104.3| 84.3/ 93.5] 98.2| 93.0] 91.21 98.2) 75.9 
‘August... 108. 5| 92. 5| 97.8| 98.7] 95.1] 93.6] 98.6| 79.9| 103.7] 87.21 95.4! 98.7| 95.0] 94.21102 11 73.9 
September __-| 108. 6) 94.3] 98. 9|100. 3| 95.8] 95.0] 99.3] 79.7] 104.4| 89.8] 94.4] 99.3| 94.1| 95.4|102 6| 74.2 
October... 108. 1| 95. 6/100. 41100. 7} 95.3] 95.9] 98.3| 78.6] 106.8! 92. 4/100. 4/102. 9| 95.2} 99.01102.3| 72.7 
November ...| 107.4] 95. 5/100. 7| 99.5| 93.5] 95.4] 94.8|._.__. 105. 4! 91. 4/100. 4! 99.6] 91.6] 96.1] 95.1|...._- 
December....| 105. 4| 97. 3100. 8| 98.9 92.6] 95.5| 91.9|...... 103.2, 95. 7/101. 6| 99. 8| 93.2) 97.7| 92.01... 
Average. __| 108. 8| 98,2 v0. 2100.9 96, 4| 93.8) 97.5 85.2 104.3 04.6) 97. 7100, 0| 96, 5 m4. 5100.4 1 §2,7 





























1 Average for 10 months 
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Index numbers showing relatively the variation in number of per- 
sons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 manufacturing 
industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and in each of 
the 12 groups of industries, and also general indexes for the combined 
12 groups of industries, are shown in Table 6 for October, 1929, and 
for August, September, and October, 1930. 

In computing the general indexes and the group indexes the index 
numbers of separate industries are weighted according to the relative 
importance of the industries. 

Following Table 6 are two charts which represent the 54 separate 
industries combined and show the course of pay-roll totals as well as 
the course of employment for each month of the years 1926 to 1929, 
inclusive, and for January, February, March, April, May, June, July, 
August, September, and October, 1930. ) 


TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER, 1929, AND AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, AND OCTOBER, 1930 


{Monthly average, 1926= 100] 


















































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry 1929 1930 1929 1930 
Octo- Sep- | Octo- | Octo- +| Sep- | Octo- 
ber August tember} ber ber August tember} ber 
General index_______________- 98.3 79.9 79.7 78.6 | 102.3 73.9 74, 2 72.7 
Food and kindred products____-_-_- 104.0 | - 92.6 94.9 94.5 | 106.0 95,1 98. 1 95.9 
Slaughtering and meat packing-_-_} 101.4 94.3 94. 3 94.1 103. 8 96. 8 98. 9 97. f 
5 EEE SS ET a 111.0 75. 4 91.2 95. 3 112.7 75, 2 93.9 93. 3 
DONE Lh Gat euacecntshana coca 90.6} 101.1 92.0 84.1 91.2; 100.4 92. 6 83.8 
a 106. 5 97. 5 97.6 97.1 112.6 101.0 101. 0 99. 4 
re ra es ais in omega 105. 2 96. 1 97.1 96. 1 107.1 96. 9 99. 2 97.0 
Sugar refining, cane_--__-......-.-.- 96. 8 92. 6 91.3 87.3 103.0 94. 8 95. 5 89. () 
Textiles and their produets________ 98.2 77.8 79.9 80.1 | 100.0 69, 4 73.6 73.7 
| aglh S RR SRS Sat 94.8 72.9 74.5 74.5 94. 2 61.5 64. 6 66.8 
Hosiery and knit goods. --__-...-- 103. 2 79. 6 84.1 87.0 113.7 70.9 79. 0 86. 3 
Silk [epee Rats Cae Site i SR ea pn 98. 1 78. 0 76. 2 79. 8 101.8 72.1 70. 2 75. 9 
Woolen and worsted goods- ------ 98. 5 78. 4 78. 1 74.1 100. 7 72.9 73. 4 67.7 
Carpets and rug3___--.--..------- 109. 1 73. 5 71.3 74.2} 108.4 54. 7 55. 2 60.9 
Dyeing and finishing textiles____- 102. 4 86. 6 85. 5 91.4) 103.5 76. 4 79.9 86.9 
2 RO” eee 93.3 79. 7 81.3 77.0 85. 2 71.9 69. 2 60. 0 
Shirts and collars_-—_.........--- 94. 6 74.3 77.0 78. 1 94. 6 64. 5 65. 5 68. 2 
Clothing, women’s_---__.-_------ 108. 1 85.0 95. 4 96. 9 114.9 75.4 93. 6 94. 0 
Millinery and lace goods. -------- 92. 2 80. 2 85.7 83. 1 89. 5 71.0 85. 0 74.4 
Iron and steel and their products_| 99.5 80.5 79.4 77.6; 104.4 71.7 69.7 68. 5 
a 93. 9 80. 8 79.0 78. 3 99. 1 72.5 70. 0 70. 3 
Ce es 79.4 68. 5 67.1 65. 1 £0. 3 66. 0 65. 5 2.5 
Struc Re Rares een 106. 9 92.0 91.0 87.7 113. 1 90. 2 85. 7 83.5 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ae see alas cata ins asinine odio 104. 7 82.7 81.3 78.2} 109.5 73.0 70. 5 67.3 
aS lip a a aed, Blairs 92.0 73.1 74.1 73.7 94, 2 59.8 60. 2 61.2 
SRE SRR Eras 135. 8 82. 6 88.8 86.0} 146.5 69.8 74.9 71.9 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus___| 79.1 62.0 62. 4 62.9 82.8 54.0 53.8 56. 2 
| Ex Ack Ae Ree Ose 100. 2 73.0 72.7 73.9} 102.3 60. 0 63. 1 65. 0 
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T,BLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER, 1928, AND AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, AND OCTOBER, 1930— 
Continued 





_— 


























| 
Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry 1929 1930 1929 1930 
Octo- Se Octo- | Octo- Sep- | Octo- 
ber August tember} ber ber August tember| ber 
Lumber and its products_________- | 89. 6 66.3 64, 2 64, 0 94.9 60. 6 59.8 59.3 
Lumber, sawmills___.........._-- | 86.2 65. 4 62.7 61.8 90. 6 60. 1 59. 0 57.5 
Lumber, millwork_.........--..--| 79.9 61.7 58. 2 58.9 82.8 59. 2 55. 2 54.7 
a ee oer Smew | 104.3 71.6 71.9 72.8 111.5 62.7 64. 5 66. 0 
Leather and its products________-- 98, 2 86. 5 85, 1 82, 2 96. 6 77.3 73.6 67.4 
al ER Sea Re a SE ape pl | 062 84. 6 84. 1 83. 2 100. 6 83. 5 81.5 79. 3 
eee bee NN... 52 5. | 98. 7 87.0 85. 4 82.0 95. 5 75. 5 71.4 64. 0 
Paper and printing-._--........--- | 103. 1 96.9 95.9 96.0) 109.1 99. 0 98. 5 97.7 
Pea eee ee... .....-- =... | 96.9 90. 0 88. 0 87.0} 100.7 86.3 83. 6 82.9 
Paper Nt a a | 103.6 89. 0 90. 6 91.5 113. 5 90. 7 93. 6 95, 2 
Printing, book and job--..__..---| 101.9| 983] 95.3] 956| 1067] 100.5] 984 96. 3 
Printing, newspapers.--.-.------} 110.9 106. 5 107. 5 108. 2 116. 6 109. 0 110.8 110.5 
Chemicals and allied products____| 102.8 89. 7 91.6 89.3 | 106.9 91,6 92,2 90. 3 
SIE a ND a ae | 105.6 92. 4 93.9 94. 5 169. 6 90. 1 91.5 92.8 
I i r G7 70. 1 84. 4 80. 6 92. 6 70. 7 86. 3 77.5 
Petroleum refining. -.........---- 103. 2 92.9 89.9 86.2} 106.7 96. 6 93. 8 90. 1 
Stone, clay, and glass products___| 88,8 72.3 72.1 70.8 88, 9 65. 0 65. 0 65. 1 
RE ae TLR aa pr 80. 9 80. 5 77.6 74.1 82.6 77.8 75.1 Tac2 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. -_-_-_-_-- 83. 6 66. 1 64.8 61.9 80. 7 57.7 57.0 54.4 
HN SE ee 94. 0 80. 0 80. 4 81.8 94. 5 65. 0 65.8 72. 1 
a aati ce asi ae a 98. 3 72.9 75. 4 76.4} 101.7 67.7 70. 1 72.7 
Metal products, other than fron 
SRR aa ee aE 96.3 76.3 74.4 73.9 | 102.3 67.5 65.9 66. 9 
Stamped and enameled ware___-- 90. 3 75. 1 73.9 74. 2 93. 6 67.1 64. 6 69. 2 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
NR sale EGacak, pci eenalne mentee 99. 1 76.9 74.6 73.8 | 105.7 67.7 66. 4 66. 0 
Tobacco products____________ .____- 97.0 86, 1 89.8 90. 0 99. 5 81,8 84,7 82.5 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 

EE SS ee 85.9 87.4 88. 6 88. 4 89. 5 87. 2 87. 2 79.7 

Cigars and cigarettes__._....____- 98. 4 85.9 89.9 90.2 | 100.7 81.1 84.4 82.8 

Vehicles for land transportation._| 94.7 73.9 71,9 68.4 | 100.7 64,1 64, 2 61.1 
[See 103. 7 78. 0 75. 0 7.2; 6.1 56. 5 60. 7 56. 8 
Carriages and wagons-_-----.._-- 84. 2 54.8 53.8 52.9 92.9 60. 7 55. 7 55. 1 
Car building, and repairing, elec- 

NS OEE SETTE TE Sama 92.4}. 86.0 85.5 84.8 95. 1 85. 5 83. 2 82.3 
Car building and repairing,steam- 

NE oes oo cman aubipcocaae 86.8 69. 4 68. 3 64. 7 96. 7 70. 4 66. 4 63.9 

Miscellaneous industries_________- 113.1 88. 5 88.0 86.9 | 114.4 84.3 83. 8 81.3 
ae eee implements. ___.---- 110. 1 69. 1 69. 8 70.7 | 112.8 56.8 56. 0 57. 5 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

0 EE ee 126. 5 95, 2 95. 5 94.4 | 130.6 91.3 93. 3 91.7 
Pianos and organs____.----.-----_.- 66. 6 42.8 47.0 50. 1 68. 3 36.0 39.9 43.8 
Rubber boots and shoes. -_------ -| 108.5 74.6 rs 78. 7 107. 5 64. 6 63. 1 64. 2 
Automobile tires and inner tubes - 95. 1 77.4 73.4 69. 9 88. 3 72. 4 66. 1 59. 2 
I oa an eca 106. 0 113. 7 113.3 110. 6 109. 9 114.8 111.6 106. 1 
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Force Employed and Time Worked os Sepateonien Industries in October, 


Reports as to force employed in October and working time of 
employees were received from 10,720 establishments in 54 manu- 





MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES 1926—1930. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926 2100. 
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facturing industries. Twenty-four per cent of the establishments 
had a full normal force of employees, 75 per cent were working with 
reduced forces, and 1 per cent were idle; employees in 62 per cent of the 
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establishments were working full time and employees in 37 per cent 
were working part time. 

The establishments in operation had an average of 77 per cent of a 
full normal force of employees, who were working an average of 92 





MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES, 1926 -1930. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926-100, 


PAY-ROLL TOTALS. a 
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r cent of full time; the percentages for September were 78 and 
2, respectively. 

The establishments working part time in October averaged 78 per 
cent of full time. 
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TABLE 7.—PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING TaN 
INDUSTRIES IN OCTOBER, 1930, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKE) py EM! 
EMPLOYEES 
Per cent of | Average 
establish- n Per cent of wanes 
Establish- || ‘ments in = full . establishments | 4‘ — 
ments re- 0! per cent 
porting which em- time operating of full 
ployees worked with— normal 
Industry worked— | by em- force em- 
PD oyees ployed in 
in estab- establish- 
Total a Full | Part lishments al ae ments 
num- | cen , operat- | normal | normal | operatin 
ber | idle || Sime | time force | force . 
Bei ic 
Eat Food and kindred products. __--_-_- 1,617 | (4) 88 12 98 38 62 89 = 
a Slaughteiing and meat packing---.- 2 pean 84 16 98 42 58 8 Cc 
4 Confectionery... ..........-------- 270 | (4) 76| 24 96 24 76 84 C 
oH eA REISS: _ 2 eae 86) 14 98 12 88 73 
ES I tPle ao tins orgeowibinns 307°} (4) 90 10 98 42 58 88 Cc 
ta ER SS a Se ema Sal 659 | (}) 95 5 99 49 50 04 
\ Sugar refining, cane----.---.-.---- | ¢ See 71 29 96 - 29 71 95 
Textiles and their products___-_____- 1, 843 2 62 36 92 23 15 78 A 
SE tahndisetiducaecnsasede 424 3 47 50 87 13 84 75 E 
Hosiery and knit goods__-----.._-- 303 1 67 32 92 23 76 4 
Silk _ SEES 2 TES a eee 242 2 74 25 96 30 69 79 P 
Woolen and worsted goods_____-.--- 174 3 47 50 88 10 87 71 F 
Carpets and rugs-..-........------ | Fee 39 61 84 22 78 63 A 
Dyeing and finishing. ----.......-.- 100 |.....- 54 46 89 21 79 83 8 
EEE ERT ee 241 3 69 28 93 34 63 80 
Shirts and collars__.............--- Sf 77 23 96 34 66 9] 
Clothing, women’s. -..._......_---- 184 4 76 20 97 33 63 87 
Millinery and lace goods--------.--- . 2 See 70 30 96 24 76 78 —_— 
LF 
Iron and steel and their products__| 1, 752 ! 37 62 83 14 85 75 
, Re eas 137 9 54 37 88 7 85 79 
Castitem $eg8. ..................-- 5 eee 11 89 gg, MBSE 100 65 
Struc 0 Rigen rare Me t...3. 57 43 92 21 79 84 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
Ns nds baiiesiatepiebshenerie'o pits nsw howe 999 1 36 63 83 13 87 71 
REESE SSS BESTS LS ieee ie 3 ee 10 90 78 5 95 67 
SS ERE Se a og Bea 23 77 79 17 83 80 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- Se 
water heating apparatus_.____..- 102! 1/| 30] 69 81 19 80 75 
a ERD ACT Na ER SAE oe RE 42 58 87 24 76 82 
Lumber and its products______.___. 1,015| 2/| so] 49 89 14 85 6s col 
Lumber, sawmills. ..*_........-_-- 420 4 56 40 90 13 84 68 
Lumber, millwork. -_-........-.-.- 257 | (1) 47 52 89 12 88 67 
A dbscntinitdncdsccasececeees 338 | (4) 44 56 87 17 83 70 
Leather and its products__________- 384 1 57 42 90 31 68 88 
SE ase ap eS a ple 116 1 64 35 92 28 72 84 
SS EE ES Te 268 1 54 46 88 32 67 8Y me 
Paper and printing._______________. 1,038; 1|| 7] 2% 97 4 55 4 of 
er ae 141 4 62 34 93 20 76 88 
Paper bowes.« -—-.-.---.---.------- 168 |...... 67! 33 95 39 61 89 pre 
Printing, book and job__..-...----- a Se 68 32 96 37 63 94 
Printing, newspapers. -------.--.-- 7g ea 93 7 99 64 36 101 Ox 
Chemicals and allied products____- , 5 See 79 21 97 19 81 77 
SR iivinrcikesecglotecesonch 109 |. __- 77| @B 96 27 73 92 | 
ner ene A 4 74) 2% 97 9 91 47 At 
Petroleum refining..............-.- DP eccul 98 2 100 28 72 78 pm 
Stone, , and glass products____- 4 66 30 93 81 76 
REED RE PI IOS a 101 6 90 4 99 10 84 76 Ta 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__..--._- 485 5 62 33 91 10 85 65 
as i aaa cos onan ments av | _e Seenee 51 49 90 31 69 8y 
Lic K Sew wewenswes 106 2 78 20 97 29 69 84 pom 
Metal ucts, other than tron 
and P my Se tisiiasie rquip eicuialacah deeb dot tathiertsin 208 | (1) 45 54 89 86 
Stamped and enameled ware-..__- Ee 57 43 91 83 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_| 139 1 40 ;| 6 88 87 
Tobacco i pe ye hakbedebantwenmenee 210 L 49 50 90 €2 
Cc and smoking tobacco and 
TERRES SSS i Cae 2 eae 64 36 92 64 
Cigars and cigarettes... ........... 185 1 46 52 90 62 
1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 7.—PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN OCTOBER, 1930, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED BY 
EMPLOY EES—Continued 























Per cent of Average 
, establish- Per cent of 
—- ments in fall . establishments ae 
- porting which em- time operating of full 
ployees | worked with— normal 
Industry worked— by em- force smn 
: ployees ployed in 
in estab- establish- 
Total | Per Full | Part lishments| Full Part ments 
num- | cent time | time operat- | normal} normal | operating 
ber | idle ing force force 
Vehicles for land transportation .__| 1,144 ('}) | 64 35 93 16 s4 66 
pe a Gi YC | 37 63 84 17 83 64 
Carriages and wagons....________-- ia " 63] 37 92 il 89 59 
Car building and repairing, elec- : 

IN So ae oo 3 98 3 100 30 70 90 
Car building and repairing, steam- 

a RR RE Re. SE ~ 530 (1) 49 51 91 6 94 67 

Miscellaneous industries_________-__- 420 2 55 44 90 20 78 79 
Agricultural implements_-__.______- 81 i) 37 54 84 12 79 63 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

MP Sooo cco cs cee wane |, 57 43 91 22 78 81 
Pianos and organs-------..-------- | ip ee 45 55 90 i) 91 76 
Rubber boots and ‘shoes_.-._.__.-.-- | ae 43 57 90 57 43 80 
Automobile tires and inner tubes__ Sea 28 72 85 6 94 72 
I eo 81 1 85 14 98 36 63 87 

All industries __-__..-.....------ 10, 720 1 62 37 92 24 75 77 
































iLess than one-half of 1 per cent. 
2. Employment in Coal Mining in October, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in coal mining—anthracite and bituminous coal 
combined— increased 2.7 per cent in October as compared with 
September, and pay-roll totals increased 14.6 per cent. 
he 1,477 mines reported in October had 322,551 employees whose 
combined earnings in one week were $8,601,369. 


Anthracite 


IN ANTHRACITE mining in October there was an increase in employ- 
ment of 5.5 per cent, as compared with September, and an increase 
of 27.9 per cent in pay-roll totals, these increases being seasonal, in 
preparation for winter demands. 

mployment in October, 1930, was 6.7 per cent lower than in 
October, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 12.5 per cent less. 

All anthracite mines reported are in Pennsylvania—the Middle 
Atlantic geographic division. The details for September and October 
are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ANTHRACITE MINES IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1930 














Number on pay roll asst st roll 
Per Per 
Geographic division Mines cent of cons 
September,| October, | 288°! september,| October, | °D#n8® 
aed 1930 1930 1930 





Li ciihinciennincosienene 153 96, 751 102,072 | +6.5 | $2,044,884 | $3,765,449 | +27.9 
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Bituminous Coal 


EMPLOYMENT in bituminous coal mining increased 1.4 per cit jy 
October as compared with September, and pay-roll totals iners4 
6.0 per cent, as shown by reports from 1,324 mines in which {}\., 
were in October 220,479 employees whose combined earnings i), 0, 
week were $4,835,920. These increases were seasonal. 

Employment in October, 1930, was 7.1 per cent lower thi jy 
October, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 25.7 per cent lower. 

Details for each geographic division, except the New Eneland 
division, for which no coal mining is reported, are shown in Ta}. 2 
TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDEN TIC A, 

BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1930 

















Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll ais (1 week) ; 
Geographic division Mines | cent of aa t of 
September,| October, |°288°/ september,| October, | ‘tee 
1930 1930 1930 1980 

Middle Atlantic__.......__._. 396 62, 308 63, 459 +1.8 | $1, 315, 003 | $1, 385, 679 $5.4 
East North Central___...._._- 164 29, 387 30, 930 +5.3 659, 837 745, 604 +-13.0 
West North Central_._.___._. 56 5, 613 5, 058 +6.1 120, 067 132, 008 | +49 
South Atlantic. .............. 331 5A, 783 54,784 | +0!) 1, 140,077 | 1, 161, 901 19 
East South Central_.._____._- 223 46, 133 44,911 —2.6 802, 527 787, 476 | 1.9 
West South Central. ___.__._- 29 2, 731 2,840; +4.0 50, 414 59, 616 LIS 3 
(RES eee 116 15, 050 16, 206 | +7.6 427, 804 520, 858 | +21.7 
| SEE arene ESE, Sea er y 1, 433 1, 391 —2.9 44, 402 42, 778 7 
All divisions.__________ 1,324 | 217,447;  220,479| +1.4] 4,560,221 | 4,835,920  +6.0 























1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


3. Employment in Metalliferous Mining in October, 1930 


ETALLIFEROUS mines in October showed a decrease in 
employment of 1.2 per cent as compared with September, 
and a decrease of 1.9 per cent in “aoa totals. The 339 mines 
covered had in October 49,937 employees whose combined earnings 
in one week were $1,342,214. 
Employment in October, 1930, was 24.2 per cent lower than in 
October, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 33.5 per cent lower. 
Details for each geographic division from which metalliferous 
mining is reported are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL MET AL- 
LIFEROUS MINES IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1930 









































ey | 
Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll oe (F week) | oS 
Geographic division Mines cent of — of 
September,| October, ©) September,| October, °"''° 
1930 1930 1 _ 1930 
a5 
Middle Atlantic.............. 7 1, 370 1,402} +23 $36, 193 $36, 671 | 1.3 
East North Central........-_- 48 12, 417 12,020 | —3.1 291, 217 280, 205 | 3.8 
West North Central_.....___. ) 7, 890 7,781| —1.4 243, 762 232, 611 | 1. f 
th Central.___......- 14 3, 401 3,436 | +10 66, 487 66, 671 0 
West South Central.......... 63 2, 730 2, 855 .6 66, 052 (6,046, —()- 
eo 118 20, 351 2,086} —1.3 592, 501 589,695 | 0.5 
ag a NERS SO tlt 33 2, 406 2348) —2.4 72, 143 70, 315 | 2.5 
All divisions...____.__. 339 50, 565 49,937 —1,2| 1,368, 355 1,342, 214 1.9 
1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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4, Employment in Quarrying and Nonmetallic Mining in 
October, 1930 


DECREASE of 3.4 per cent in employment and a decrease in 
earnings of 3.9 per cent from September to October were 
chown by reports received from 751 establishments in this industrial 
group. : 
These establishments had in October 36,156 employees whose 
combined pay: roll in one week was $887,072. 
Employment in October, 1930, was 18.2 per cent lower than in 
Qetober, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 25 per cent lower. 
Details for each geographic division are shown in the following 
table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL QUARRIES 
AND NONMETALLIC MINES IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1930 



































. | Amount of pay roll 
| Estab- Se ey ee Per | a week) Per 
Geographie division | Msh- |-—— - cent of | ; cent of 
| ments September,| October, | change| September,, October, | change 
| 1930 1930 | 1930 1930 
Naw MES ib ses ace ss~ nc 101 4, 886 4, 509 —5.9 $142, 639 $128, 919 —9. 6 
Middle Atiantic.............. 120 7, 421 7, 178 —3.3 196, 059 193, 410 —1.4 
East North Central -_ --.....-- 222 9, 880 9, 510 —3.7 278, 935 267, 954 —3.9 
West North Central__......-.- 81 2, 584 2, 477 —4.1 59, 228 55, 958 —5.5 
Gtk Bao e conn cen 96 5, 773 5, 683 —1.6 106, 621 102, 932 —3.5 
East South Central_--_-...---- 57 2, 790 2,753 | —1.3 43, 683 42, 781 —2.1 
West South Central____...__- 39 2, 753 | 2,647 | —3.9 | 57, 437 68, 801 +2.4 
MONG Ga gids asin ceca] 4 129 | 65 | —49. 8, 891 1,916 | —50.8 
Pen ee to lemnke 31 1, 217 | 1, 244 +2.2 34, 789 34, 401 —1.1 
All divisions ___.._____- | 751 37,433 | 36, 156 | —3,4 923, 282 | 887, 072 —3.9 
i 








5. Employment in Crude Petroleum Producing in October, 1930 


EPOKTS received from 566 crude petroleum producing estab- 

lishments in October showed an increase of 0.2 per cent in 
employment with a decrease of 1.7 per cent in pay-roll totals as com- 
pared with September. The establishments reporting had in October 
31,910 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$1,143,308. 

As data for this industry were not collected for the months prior to 
nnUates 1930, no comparison with October, 1929, can be made at 
this time. 

Details for each geographic division, except New England, for 
which no production is reported, are shown in the following table. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL CRUDE 
PETROLEUM PRODUCING COMPANIES IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1930 






































Amount of pay roll 

Estab- Number on pay roll Per (1 week) Per 
Geographic division lish- cent of cent of 
ments | September,) October, | change; September,’ October, | change 

1930 1930 1930 1930 

Middle Atlantic..___........- 43 | 859 816; —5.0| $22,786 | $22,259; —23 
East North Central_.........- 4 26 27| +3.8 540 446} —17.4 
West North Central..._..___. 23 189 128 | —382.3 3, 742 8, 610 —6.2 
South Atiantic.........-...._- 13 591 §77| —2.4 16, 290 15, 930 —2.2 
East South Central__________- 4 267 518 | +94.0 6, 615 8,473 | +28.1 
West South Central. ._..____- 384 21, 248 21,530 | +1.3 753, 429 748, 507 —0.7 
~~, ae 15 332 | —0.3 12, 174 12,044} —1.1 
i ea aa 80 8, 345 7,982 | —4.3 347, 067 332, 139 —4.3 
All divisions ___..._.._. 566 31, 858 31,910 | +-0.2 | 1,162,643 | 1, 143, 308 —1,7 
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6. Employment in Public Utilities in October, 1930 






































ro TAB 
PC 
Ht MPLOYMENT in 11,523 establishments—telephone and telo. = 
i graph companies, power, light, and water companies, anq 
=| electric railroads, combined—decreased 1.4 per cent in October as 
‘| compared with September, and pay-roll totals decreased 1.1 per cent 
i These establishments had in October 744,430 employees, whose com- 
a bined earnings in one week were $22,493,338. 
7 Employment in public utilities was 5.6 ee cent lower in October, ai 
Ki 1930, than in October, 1929, while pay-roll totals were 4.5 per cent _ 
a lower. Wes 
| Data for the three groups into which public utilities have beep we 
fe separated follow. Wes 
e Telephone and Telegraph Paci 
ae ° . 
Hi EMPLOYMENT in telephone and telegraph companies was 2.4 per 
a cent lower in October than in September, and earnings decreased 1.3 = 
yh . . . wine , 1 
a per cent. The 7,940 establishments reporting in October had 334330 
a employees whose combined earnings in one week were $9,698,519. 
_ Employment in October, 1930, was 7.3 per cent below the level of 
i October, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 4.0 per cent lower in October, ext 
; 1930, than in October, 1929. Oc 
a Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 1. est 
4 CO 
4 TABLE 1._COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTI. 
5 CAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ESTABLISHMENTS IN SEPTEMBER AND 
i OCTOBER, 1930 ye 
a tw 
a Number on pay roll wee oo on 
‘ Estab- Per Per | 
Geographic division lish- cent of |-— | cent of 4 
ments | sentember,| October, | “24nge September,| October, | °hse 
1930 1930 1930 | 1930 
New England................| 721 31,034| 29,573| —47]| $939,223/ $909,702 —3.1 
Middle Atlantic___....<.._-_- 1, 239 109, 489 106, 753 —2.5 | 3,473,044 | 3, 446, 767 —0.8 
East North Central__........_| 1, 432 77, 593 75, 664 —2.5 2, 148, 161 2, 111, 218 —1.7 
West North Central___._____- 1, 312 31, 756 31, 253 —1.6 786, 181 771, 490 —1.9 
South Atlantic.... _.........- 561 21, 943 21, 669 —1,2 590, 431 587, 376 —0.5 
East South Central____..____- 592 10, 912 10,710 | —1.9 240, 236 237,088 , —1.3 
West South Central__.._.___- 689 19, 305 18,659 | —3.3 436, 678 428,206 | -1.9 
(a SSE 482 8, 305 8, 134 —2,1 203, 261 198,684, -—2.3 
WG en oa si 912 32, 377 31,915 | —1.4 1,004,290 1,007,988 | +04 
All divisions __________- 7, 940 oan, 706 | 334,330 | —2.4 6, 621, 00 | 9,698,519 | —1.3 

















Power, Light, and Water 


EMPLOYMENT in power, light, and water plants was 0.4 per cent 
lower in October than in September, and pay-roll totals were 0.5 per 
cent lower. The 3,114 establishments reporting had in October 
258,887 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$8,139,739. 

Employment in October, 1930, was 0.9 per cent lower than in 
October, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 0.4 per cent lower. 

Details for each geographic division are elie in Table 2. 
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Taste 2—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
POWER, LIGHT, AND WATER COMPANIES IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1930 


















































Number on pay roll ee oy roll 
Estab- Per Per 
Geographic division lish- cent of ———| cent of 
ments September,| October, change September,;| October, change 
1930 1930 1930 1930 
New Rumetis. ~~ 2...-.2.5-5 253 | 22, 224 22,228 | +(! $732, 878 $719, 873 —1.8 
Middle Atéamitic. ............- 352 | 66, 976 66,812 | —0O.2 | 2,187,740 | 2,176, 961 —0.5 
East North Central__.._.-..-- 659 | 59, 729 59,637 | —0.2| 1,955,670} 1,965, 776 +0. 5 
West North Central__.____-_- 419 29, 920 29,892 | —0O.1 874, 078 873, 358 —0.1 
South Atlantic...............- 260 | 24, 771 24,829 | +0.2 743, 725 740, 752 —0.4 
East South Central___..--_--- 174 | 8, 288 7,650 | —7.7 201, 039 192, 510 —4.2 
West South Central_-_._____- 537 16, 990 16,616 | —2.2 473, 706 463, 585 —2.1 
MngvGNiaties. - uslassoae-~as5s 118 6, 100 6,358 | +42 191, 064 195, 676 +2.4 
je OBS CE Girne oe eae 342 25, 028 24,865 | —0.7 822, 190 811, 248 —1.3 
All divisions __________- | 3, 114 | 260, 026 258,887 | —0.4 | 8,182,090 | 8, 139, 739 —0.5 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
Electric Railroads 


EMPLOYMENT in the operation and maintenance of electric railroads, 
exclusive of car shops, decreased 0.9 per cent from September to 
October, while pay-roll totals decreased 1.8 per cent. The 469 
establishments reporting in October had 151,213 employees whose 
combined earnings in one week were $4,655,080. 

A comparison of employment and earnings in this group over the 
year period shows a drop of 9.5 and 11.1 per cent, respectively, in the 
two items. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 3. 

TaBLe_ 3x—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN THE OPERA- 


TION AND MAINTENANCE OF IDENTICAL ELECTRIC BAILROADS IN SEPTEM- 
BER AND OCTOBER, 1930 









































Number on pay roll ae roll 

Estab- Per | Per 
Geographic division lish- cent of ae ——-| cent of 
ments September,| October, change September,} October, change 

1930 1930 1930 1930 

Now seen... 49 14, 341 14, 455 +0.8 $515, 805 $515, 057 —0.1 
Middle Atlantic._......._._-- lll * 40, 278 39, 337 —2.3 1, 212, 141 1, 168, 875 —3.6 
East North Centrai_...______- 106 46, 634 46, 335 —0.6 1, 519, 023 1, 480, 077 —2.6 
West North Central_.__.____- 65 14, 594 14,330} —L8 434, 193 434, 681 +0.1 
South Atiantic_.........._.-- 47 9, 331 9, 468 +1.5 254, 888 255, 356 +0. 2 
East South Central_.________- 11 3, 792 3,650 | —3.7 105, 280 99, 853 —5.2 
West South Central___...___- 30 5, 180 5, 515 . 5 132, 480 140, 664 . 2 
alt et ea Seiad 15 2, 328 2, 213 —4.9 63, 546 61, 552 —3.1 
|. 8 PRC PY gene 35 16, 040 15,910 | —0.8 502, 105 498, 965 —0.6 
All divisions._________. 469 152, 518 151, 213 | —0.9 | 4,739,461 | 4,655, 680 | —1.8 





7. Employment in Wholesale and Retail Trade in October, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in 9,673 establishments—wholesale and retail 

trade combined—increased 3.0 per cent in October as compared 
with September, and pay-roll totals increased 2.0 per cent. These 
establishments had in October 348,565 employees, whose combined 
earnings in one week were $8,836,059, 
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Wholesale Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in wholesale trade decreased 0.6 per cent in October 
as compared with September, and pay-roll totals decreased 0.8 per 
cent. The 1,966 establishments reporting had in October 65,077 
employees and pay-roll totals in one week of $2,020,107. 

Employment in October, 1930, was 8.5 per cent lower than jn 
October, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 9.5 per cent lower. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
WHOLESALE TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 193) 









































| | 
. 
| Number on pay roll mer roll 
Estab- Per | Per 
Geographic division lish- | cent of ree “ro ).eent of 
ments | september,| October, | °28"8°| september,| October, | “henge 
1930 1930 1930 1930 
New England..._........-..- 174 4, 061 4,086 | +0.6| $113,724| $114,310) +05 
Middle Atlantic__.......____- 306 9, 690 9,749 | +0.6 312, 629 311, 768 «(9 
East North Central___.._____- 285 13. 007 12, 951 —0.4 405, 241 402, 594 —0.7 
West North Central_________. 268 14, 067 14, 039 —0, 2 421, 716 422, 460 +0.2 
Gate mae... 5. ...-. 194 3, 977 4, 027 +1.3 120, 305 120, 552 +0, 2 
East South Central____._____- 64 1, 741 1, 725 —0.9 50, 281 49, 525 —1.5 
West South Central_________. 248 5, 914 5, 913 —(1) 178, 853 176, 924 —1.1 
I oe eo nwo 79 1, 869 1,836 | —1.8 63, 842 63, 062 —1.2 
RE SS ADEE pe 348 11, 146 10,751 | —3.5 370, 569 358, 912 —3.1 
All divisions __________- 1, 966 65, 472 65,077 | —0.6 2,037,160 | 2,020, 107 | ~0.8 
| j 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
Retail Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in retail trade increased 3.8 per cent in October 
and ts fi totals increased 2.9 per cent, a continuation of the 
seasonal increases noted in September. 

The 7,707 establishments from which reports were received in 
October had 283,488 employees whose combined earnings in one week 
were $6,815,952. 

Employment in October, 1930, was 6.1 per cent lower than in 
October, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 7.3 per cent lower. 

Details by geographic divisions are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
RETAIL TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1930 























: Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll 

Estab- Per —— Per 
Geographic division lish- cent of cent of 
ments | september,| October, | °2828| sentember,| October, | °2@2e° 

1930 1930 1930 1930 

New England. -.._......._..-- 106 14, 016 14,194 | +1.3| $329,656 | $332,803; +1.0 
Middle Atlantic.---.....-..-- 384 71, 972 76,353 | +6.1| 1,956,461 | 2,069,367; +5.8 
orth Central_......__-- 2, 794 81, 396 81,502 | +0.2 002,383 | 1,987,784} —0.7 
West North Central____..___. 693 20, 555 21,275 | +3.5 458, 254 460,575 | +0.5 
South Atlantic. .._........._- 1, 062 20, 268 22,157 | +9.3 442, 339 473, 676 7.1 
East South Central_........_. 416 /, 846 8,870 | +13.) 148, 721 154,586 | 9 +3.9 
West South Central_._..._.-. 330 12, 385 13,198 | +6.5 256, 254 274.688 | +7.2 
Mountain, ........-........ 40rd 4, 336 4,605 | +62 94, 567 101,573 | +/.4 
PE irbntceratinicccseceseen 1, 751 40, 218 41,249 | +26 933, 642 960,900 | +29 
All divisions. ___._____. 7,707 272, 992 283,488 | +3.8 | 6,622,277 | 6,815 952) +2.9 
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8. Employment in Hotels in October, 1930 
































MPLOYMENT in hotels decreased 2.6 per cent in October as 
compared with September, and pay-roll totals decreased 1.6 
per cent. The 2,144 hotels reporting had in October 159,736 em- 
ployees and pay-roll totals in one week of $2,683,472. 

The West North Central, West South Central, and South Atlantic 
groups reported slight increases both in employment and in pay-roll 
totals as compared with September, while the six remaining districts 
reported decreases in both items, with the exception of the East 
South Central division which showed a small drop in employment and 
an increase in pay-roll total. The greatest decreases were in the 
New England, Mountain, and Pacific divisions, and were occasioned 
hy the complete closing of summer-resort hotels not reported closed 
in September. 

Employment in October, 1930 was 3.1 percent lower than in October, 
1929, and pay-roll totals were 4.7 per cent lower. 

Per capita earnings, obtained by dividing the total number of 
employees into the total amount of pay roll, should not be inter- 
preted as being the entire earnings of hotel employees. The pay-roll 
totals here reported are cash payments only, with no regard to the 
value of room or board furnished employees, and of course no satis- 
factory estimate can be made of additional recompense in the way 
of tips. The additions to the money wages granted vary greatly, 
not only among localities but among hotels in one locality and amon 
employees in one hotel. Some employees are furnished board an 
room, others are given board only for 1, 2, or 3 meals, while the division 
of tips is made in many ways. Per capita earnings are further re- 
duced by the considerable amount of part-time employment in hotels 
caused by conventions and banquets or other functions. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in the table 
following : 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL HOTELS 
IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1930 









































Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
(1 week) 
Per Per 
Geographic division Hotels cent of |: | cent of 
September,| October, |°28"8®|september,| October, |°hane 
1930 1930 1930 1930 
3 ee 134 10, 679 9, 528 | —10.8 $166, 785 $155, 589 —6.7 
Middle Atlantic..........--.. 429 53, 619 52, 093 —2.8 938, 655 922, 048 —1.8 
East North Central_._....-.-- 422 34, 712 34,088 | —1.8 661, 525 600, 610 —0.2 
West North Central_________- 228 13, 303 13, 567 | +2.0 195, 555 201, 400 +3.0 
South Atlantic. _...........-- 176 11, 873 12,325 | +3.8 176, 533 182, 292 +3. 3 
East South Central... .......- 100 6, 529 6,501 | —0.4 79, 929 80,769} +11 
West South Central. ___....-- 152 9, 765 9,919 | +1.6 131, 499 133, 627 +1.6 
NE int ahi i he aie aple 124 4, 887 4,079 | —16.5 83, 023 71, 055 —14.4 
I 379 18, 585 17,636} —5.1 352, 672 336, 082 —4.7 
All divisions. _________- 2, 144 163, 952 159,736 | —2.6 | 2,726,176 | 2,683,472 —1.6 








9. Employment in Canning and Preserving in October, 1930 


es ING and preserving establishments reported a seasonal 
~/ decrease of 33.2 per cent in employment in October as compared 
with September and a decrease of 34.8 per cent in pay-roll totals. 
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By October, tomatoes, the latest big canning crop, are practically 
finished in all sections, and the es crop is too small to prevent 
decreases in the divisions that can and preserve apples. The South 
Atlantic division reported decreases of 1.2 per cent in employment 
and 4.2 per cent in amount of pay roll, and the East South Centra 
division reported decreases of 6.5 per cent and 0.2 per cent in em. 
ployment and amount of pay roll, respectively. These are the 
smallest decreases reported in canning for October and are duc ap. 
parently to grapefruit, shrimp, and oysters, products that are ip 
season in these two divisions. 

Reports were received from 985 establishments having in October 
84,891 employees and pay-roll totals in one week of $1,330,114. 

Employment in October, 1930, was 14.9 per cent higher than in 
October, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 4.1 per cent higher. 

Details by geographic divisions are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL CANNING 
AND PRESERVING ESTABLISHMENTS IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 14: 
































Number on pay roll nae oo > roll 

Estab- Per Per 
Geographic division lish- cent of cent of 
ments | sentember,| October, |°28"8°|september,| October, | ‘!2? 

1930 1930 1930 1930 

New England____......_.___. 94 7, 418 4,795 | —35.4] $115, 147 $65,649 | —43.9 
Middle Atlantic___._..._...-- 87 18, 613 11, 564 | —37.9 359, 034 224, 382 37.5 
East North Central__._.._..-- 256 21, 786 16, 736 | —23.2 332, 365 245, 621 — 2}. 
West North Central___....__- 69 7, 008 2,952 | —57.9 99, 719 38, 211 —61.7 
South Atlantic. _.........__-- 138 8, 569 8, 469 —1.2 92, 569 88, 648 —4.9 
East South Central_______.__- 43 2, 981 2, 787 —6. 5 24, 929 24, 876 0.2 
West South Central. _______-_- 39 2, 012 1,396 | —30.6 12, 555 9, 196 — DHS 
I ta 56 7, 881 6,026 | —23.5 92, 277 €9, 793 — 24.4 
teal ae emda patna a nie iit 203 50, 758 30, 166 | —40.6 911, 326 563, 738 os. 
All divisions ____.__..___- 985 127, 026 84,891 | —33.2 | 2,039,921 | 1,330,114 ~ 34,8 














Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals—Mining, Quarry- 
ing, Public Utilities, Trade, Hotels, and Canning 


HE following table shows the index numbers of employment and 
pay-roll totals for anthracite, bituminous coal, and metalliferous 
mining, quarrying, -telephone and_ telegraph, power-light-watcr, 
electric railroads, wholesale and retail trade, hotels, and canning ani 


preserving, from January, 1929, to October, 1930, with the monthly 
average for 1929 as 100. 
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Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United State, 


HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to Sep- 

tember, 1930, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having 
operating revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index 
numbers published in Table 1. These index numbers are cop. 
structed from monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion, using the monthly average for 1926 as 100. 


TABLE 1.—-INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNiTEp 
STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO SEPTEMBER, 1930 


{Monthly average, 1926= 100] 








1929 1930 


© 
& 


























Month 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
ae 98. 3 96. 9 95. 6 95. 8 95. 5 89.3 88. 2 86.3 
Ul ae 98. 6 97.0 95. 4 96. 0 95. 3 89. 0 88.9 S.4 
Ss sik spenbiesescscasoniaia 100. 5 97.4 95. 2 96. 7 95. 8 89. 9 90. 1 R55 
ROSES 102. 0 98. 9 96. 6 98. 9 97.4 91.7 92. 2 87.0 

_, Po eR ane ee 105. 0 99. 2 97.8 100. 2 99. 4 94. 5 94. 9 8X, 6 
RSS Seay a 107.1 98. 0 98. 6 101.6 100. 9 95. 9 96. 1 SH. 5 
ME kta atin a dicins 108. 2 98. 1 99. 4 102. 9 101. 0 95. 6 96. 6 84.7 
Yee eg 109. 4 99. 0 99.7 102. 7 99. 5 95.7 97. 4 83.7 
September - -........- 107.8 99. 7 99. 9 102. 8 99. 1 95. 3 96. 8 82.2 
Le are 107.3 100. 8 100. 7 103. 4 98. 9 95. 3 96.9 |- 
November. . -......-- 105. 2 99. 0 99. 1 101. 2 95. 7 92. 9 93.0 |. 
December...........- 99. 4 96. 0 97.1 98. 2 91.9 89.7 88.8 |. 

Average. ___- --| 1041 98.3 | 97.9 100, 0 97.5 92.9 | 93.3 85.5 
} } 














1 Average for 9 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of September, 1929, and August and September, 1930, and pay-roll 
totals for the entire months. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
‘executives, Officials, and staff assistants’’ are omitted. 


TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—SEPTEMBER 
1929, AND AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1930 


* 


[From a reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups! 









































Number of employees : om 
at middle of month Total earnings 
Occupation pce 
Septem- | August, | Septem-| Septem- August, Septem- 
ber, 1929 1930 ber, 1930! ber, 1929 1930 ber, 130 
Professional, clerical, and general_| 272,427 | 249,931 | 247.693 $39,363,958 $36,951,757 | $36,350, 646 
Tee ibtnslcckosckamsnuesy alos 154,600 | 138,835 | 137, 595 | 21, 106, 291 | 19, 396, 109 | 19, 00%, is6 
Stenographers and typists__------- 24, 850 23, 070 22,892 | 3,193,815 | 3,031,083 | 2, 986, 240 
Maintenance of way and struc- ; 
SE AE ITE 462,241 | 374,499 | 356,484 | 42,214, 702 | 35,325,981 | 32,551, 625 
Laborers, extra gang, and work 
train...........---..----.-.---- 87,306 | 54,200] 48,409 6,750,927 | 4,149,142] 3, 463, Sul 
Laborers, track, and roadway 
NS A NRE RE a 232, 462 | 195,626 | 186,028 | 16,390,390 | 14, 158, 051 | 12,741, 144 
Maintenance of equipment and . 
iia ecntnnnctintdinans cnt; 454,628 | 393,456 | 387,879 | 61,951,080 | 51,313,475 | 49, 789, 665 
ia las os cr tales cbs cithtva ooh ofa 100, 115 83, 406 81,727 | 15, 645,676 | 12, 253,171 | 11, 865, 142 
hs siintnccnoceseecased 54,318 | 49,682} 49,175 | 8,915,507 | 7,604,721 | 7, 428, 108 
Skilled trades helpers- --......-.-- 101,408 | 86,259} 85,235 | 11,882,283 | 9, 469,566 | 9, 178.943 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, ie 
power plants, and stores)____--- 36,909 | 32,763 32,235 | 3, 502,330 | 3,143,025 | 3,010, 561 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and 
stores) .. w---| 52,421} 43,358] 42,681 | 4,152,445 | 3,306,961 | 3, 173, 414 
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TapLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—SEPTEMBER, 
1929, AND AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1930—Continued 











Occupation 





— 


Transportation, other than train, 


engine, and yard 
Station 


Transportation 


CREE 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
Coeerueets. ............ 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
and platforms) __----- 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 


(yard masters, 
switch tenders, and hostlers)____ 


Transportation, train and engine. 
Road conductors. ------ 
Road brakemen and flagmen-_.__- 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers. 
Road engineers and motormen._. 
Road fireman and helpers-_--...-- 


























Number of employees : 
at middle of month Total earnings 

Septem- | August, | Septem-| Septem- August, Septem- 

ber, 1929 1930 ber, 1930] ber, 1929 1930 ber, 1930 
199,430 | 178, 521 178, 742 |§24, 949,515 $22, 865, 171 |§22, 388, 733 
29, 335 28, 683 28,580 | 4,611,218 | 4,611,223 | 4, 534, 547 
23, 309 21, 487 21, 345 3, 585, 440 3, 411, 655 3, 291, 761 
35, 166 26, 646 28, 236 | 3,359,200 | 2,542,170] 2,620,781 
20, 672 19, 864 19,830 | 1,596,378 | 1,550,934] 1, 539, 232 
21, 860 20, 103 19,849 | 4,320,331 | 4,017,071 | 3,851,844 
320,254 | 281,362 | 278,874 | 67,176,243 | 57,354,877 | 55, 855, 459 
36, 309 32, 036 31,503 | 8,975,789 | 7,839,611 | 7, 581, 038 
71, 427 61, 821 61, 424 | 13,040,228 | 10,948,905 | 10, 689, 123 
53, 880 47, 129 47,047 | 9,811,474] 8, 208,096 | 8, 047, 184 
42, 897 38, 083 37, 576 | 12, 108, 676 | 10, 434, 712 | 10, 101, 657 
43, 290 38, 757 38, 286 8, 912, 209 7, 613, 228 , 370, 256 
1, 730, 840 1, 497, 872 |1, 469, 521 |239, 975, 629 207, 828, 332 |200, 817, 972 

| ! 








Changes in Employment and Pay Roils in Various States 


HE following data as to changes in employment and pay rolls 
have been compiled from reports received from the various 
State labor offices: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT ANT 


Monthly period 


iY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES 









































Per cent of change, Sep- Per cent of change, Au- 
tember to October, gust to September, 
1930 1930 
State, and industry group State, and industry group 
—~~¢ Pay roll —- Pay roll 
Arkansas California 
Auto dealers, garages_-_-_--- +0. 1 +0.5 || Stone, clay, and glass 
Auto bodies, wood parts-_-- —1.2 —.9 AE ea aa a —2.1 —3.0 
Bev Rae —.6 —2.1 || Metals, machinery, and 
Brick and tile_.........__- —1.9 —2.5 conveyances.___________- —1.1 +.8 
Candy and confections - _-_- +.1 +.1 || Wood manufactures. --__-- —2.4 —.1 
Cooperage, heading__-__-_- —.3 —.5 || Leather and rubber goods. —9.3 —8.0 
Cotton compresses, gins, Chemicals, oils, paints, etc. —2.0 —.2 
und products___...------ +4.0 +4.6 || Printing and paper goods_- +1.5 +11 
SRR se ccna se +.2 +3. 7 8 Daeiedicees.-....5.-- .0 —4.7 
Furniture manufactures - -- —.5 —2.8 || Clothing, millinery, and 
Four, grain, feed, fertilizer. +1.6 +.6 laundering - _-.--...._---- +4.3 +3. 2 
Glass factories ___........-- +1.3 +4.4 || Foods, beverages, and to- 
Handles, hubs, spokes-.-__- +1.0 +.6 a —5.2 —14.1 
‘SURES ee —.1 —.9 || Miscellaneous. -.-.......---- —10.2 —11.7 
RET —.8 —.4 
Juumber mills..........---- —.6 —.9 All industries__---.-- —2.9 —4.7 
Machinery, foundries, 
So Sp aaae a = . - = . Public utilities. ......-.--- —.1 +.9 
e@wspapers and printers - - ° ; 
Packing houses... _--.---- +.1 +.5 Ilinois 
Petroleum products - -- -_-- +1.5 +.4 
Sand, gravel, stone. --__---- +.1 +.1 || Stone, clay, and glass 
Textile mills, garments. __- ~1 +.4 || products. _.............- —1.0 +3.8 
Public utilities... .......-- +.7 +.8 etals, machinery, and 
‘ale and retail_--_-.-_- -.1 -.1 conveyances. -__...------ —3.9 —3.8 
ae +.2 +.4 || Wood products...........-. —.6 +2.2 
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Monthly period—Continued 





































































































3 Per cent of change, Au- Per cent of chu: 
ye gust to September September 
% 1930 October, 1930 
‘ State, and industry group State, and industry group 
Employ- | pay roll emply- | Pay rol 
5 Ilinois—C ontinued Maryland—Continued 
‘i Furs and leather goods. _ _- —2.1 —10.7 || Retail establishments__._-- + 
& Chemicals, oils, paints, etc - —1.3 —2.6 || Wholesale establishments_- 
: Printing and paper goods_- —8.6 —6.5 || Public utilities. _........_- 
WEA cactus. tS: +7.1 +10.7 7 Comi milties...............- 
Clothing and millinery. __-. —3.6 et St | ae 
Food, beverages, and to- SI canewab bbeceuce 2. 
ESS Ty Cee +5. 5 +10. 5 
Miscellaneous_--_.......__- +2.9 —8.1 ee 
E t—index 
All manufacturing. -- —2.4 —2.5 pee 5 (1925-19."-— 
Trade, wholesale and retail_ —1.8 —3.9 7 
pasme aii... +3 MEY 
cu ba Sieich nn Suc) sas . - 
Coal mining... +18.9 +43.7 —" 
Building and contracting-- +.7 —2.1 
All nonmanufactur- Massachusetts 
re ar a Tas 31.9 +.2 west and shes cut stock 
i seit aK fa SS 104. 5 
All indnstries__-__._- ee 1.5 “ane oa 4 
— — other bakery 
ipeslieibiieh btapbonaloen shaateno 05. 1 
September to Cc othing, “SEE 84.5 
October, 1930 Clo , Women’s__._...- 01.4 
Confect onery asdecaien aie oda 87.2 
Iowa Cotton goods ore 49. 6 
te iy 
Food and kindred prod- ee ee ne one 923 
ucts._..........-..-..---- +2. 4 |...........- Electrical machinery, ap- 
‘Textiles -...-...-..--...--- $1.6 1-22 20240 paratus, and supplies 65. 8 
Iron and steel works_-_--_- eps oe SR ce i Foundry and machine- 
Lumber products. --..----- UTE Tin sawn adorns shop products. ........-. 99. 1 
Leather products -__________ | RR earn  *_a tea 75.7 
per products, printing Hosiery and knit goods____| . 67.3 
and publishing - ----_---=- wt Leather, tanned, curried, 
Patent medicines, chemi- and finished__...________. 94.7 
cals, and compounds..__- +21.@}............ Paper and wood pulp--_--. 87.3 
Stone and clay products. Se Printing and publishing -_. 101.9 
Railton teow rang o------- ue : orennene---- Rubber footwear. ___._.- = 73.2 
Railway-car shops-.-__--_.- —14.0 |...-.....--- u oods, tires, an 
Various tndetries PIS Sef CaO e nee tubes. oA Reed 56.5 
: Silk _ De ET Cee 58. 0 
All industries__-__-_. ee en Text machinery and oi 
Maryland Woolen and worsted goods.| 70.0 
Food products_._...-...--- +.8 —3.3 All industries__...._- 72.8 
yo RES> JP RES Sa —.1 —3.8 
my enctenarlenee 28 3. 
SEGRE RE erene week = —3.5 = 
Lumber and its products. - +.3 —.6 yp a =, 
Leather and its products__- —5.8 —10.3 ber, 1930 
eee poe Leeupead —s “e . 
aper printing __.____- =, 
Chemicals and allied prod- 
2 Se a am A | —8.3 Employ- 
Er LE CRS Re ae A Pay roll 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- oe as ment 
Po or ae ea +03 Sas | Pesiee onl jitetnnd 
Rye SEES. 1 an SG aaah 
equip- Chemicals and allied prod- 
GQumiikmws| | lian wer wer ee 
ar an - y 
A es 15 eS Rie on +51 products 7 Ham Rta ae 
Miscellaneous - .. ........-- +11.9 +19. 2 ne not iron 
All manufacturing__- —22 41 products._...._- 
Lumber and its products- 
[1490] 
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PER C ENT OF CHANGE IN near ae PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
ontinu 


Monthly period—Continued 








State, and industry group 


Per cent of change, 
August to Septem- 
ber, 1930 








| State, and industry group 


Per cent of change, 
September to Octo- 
ber, 1930 












































— Pay roll —— Pay roll 
CS SMI Setar | 
Michigan—C ontinued | New York—Continued 
Leather and its products - - +1.0 +0.4 || Metals and machinery— 
Boots and shoes---_.------- +2.7 +2.4 || Continued. 
Food and kindred prod- Railroad equipment 
ce ete: See AS ae —1.0 +.9 || and repair_........-- —3, 2 —5.1 
Textiies and their products. —3.5 —9. 5 || Boat and ship build- 
Tobacco products___------ —5.5 —5.4 |) a ae ae en oe —27.1 —39. 1 
Vehicles for land transpor- Instruments and appli- 
tation. ___-.- Riisaicbasdswiciegcs —3.5 +12. 7 || (ea eR —2.3 —5.0 
Miscellaneous -.......-.--- —18.5 —26.8 || Wood manufactures -_-_-___- —.8 —§, 4 
oie Saw and planing mills_ —6.1 —14.8 
All industries___----- —4.1 | +7.7 H Furniture and cabinet- 
SSS. | Pett wonsees on —16 ~5.4 
ianos and other musi- 
New Jersey Fn = +8. 6 +8.8 
iscellaneous w yas —1.6 —6.7 
yo. emereeeteall 427.3 423.9 || Furs, leather, and rubber 
Textiles and their prod- ae poe old haan ay —1.9 
atl ack a esisee +.5 +3.9 || = is anger ares <o 3 +4. 1 
Iron and steel and their i UFS BBG fur goods - . .- page —9.7 
Seek e-+-+------ —.7 Tee Mae ee eer onng vs — 
Lumber and its products__- —2.2 —2.4 |} vas ° 44.1 12.4 
Leather and its products_- +.5 —.8 || Rubher aA auto. - +12. 
Tobaeco products ee on, +.1 || amine gu 4.3 a7 
Paper and printing... -._-- +1.9 | +.6 |} Pearl, hk Gana aes +4. 2 411.2 
ee and allied prod- act | - } Chemicals, oils, aints, ag —1.3 —2.4 
Stone, olay, and siase pred. % pe ray rugs and chemicals _ - —.2 +.1 
—_ clay, and glass prod ne. 12.7 || Fe pene ow perens Kaci —.7 —3.3 
A ee ‘ be ae Oil products_---.-.---- —.1 —1.1 
— ae yoete other an 4.6 | _¢6 | Miscellaneous chemi- 
Vehicles for land transpor- | i oii re eG 2 cal amenea rig = 
Spgs Ee —3.9 | +1. 5 || Printing and pai ri oats a a: 
“ Hi per goods__ +.5 —3.2 
Miscellaneous... ------.--- +22.0 | F187 H 4 awed owson and tubes_ +.7 +.4 
| } iscellaneous paper 
All industries___-.-__- 5) +4. 2 | oo a aie a aR 28 28 
— and book- 
} I ikse ices see 1.0 —3.4 
September to October, | twin 2 Ree RS = 6 -% 
1930 Silk and silk goods____- +4.9 +6.6 
Wool manufactures__-- —1.9 +.7 
New York Cotton goods. - ---- wit +6. 1 —1.0 
\ Knit goods (excluding 
Stone, clay, and glass_-_-_-__ +0. 6 —1.0 |} Seta 6 +2.3 =e 
Miscellaneous stone i Other textiles__.......- —6.8 —3.4 
and minerals_____-_- +2.6 +3.2 | Clothing and millinery --- —1.6 —8.0 
Lime, cement, and Men’s clothing. ---..--- —9. 0 —19.4 
RS +4. 8 —3.1 |, Men’s furnishings - - --- +.8 —4.2 
Brick, tile, and pottery. +(!) —.9 | Women’s clothing----- +1.9 —2.4 
ESS ae eT aaa —3.7 —3.9 | Women’s underwear--- +9. 4 +11.4 
Metals and machinery-..-- —1.9 —5.6 |} Women’s head wear._-_- —6.9 — 25.8 
Silver and jewelry --_--_. —3.4 —2.5 Miscellaneous sewing -- +5. 6 +8.5 
Brass, copper, and Laundering and clean- 
aluminum _-------.-- —2.1 —2.6 SO ee ee. ieee +1.6 | —1.1 
Tron and steel_.....___. +2.6 +6.4 || Food aaa tobacco__....-.-- —7.7 | —7.6 
Structural and archi- Flour, feed, and cereals —4, 2 —8.3 
tectural iron__..._._- —.1 —1.6 Canning and preserv- 
Sheet metal and hard- | BERS Pe eee Oe ee — 43.9 —45.4 
Wi diiiieccc cnc. ss. -1.7 —2.3 Other groceries _.-.._-- —.7 —4.4 
Firearms, tools, and — aoa de dairy prod- 
J 2 eae —3.7 1.20 8) a i +1.4 +12 
Cooking, heating, and Bakery products__....- —1.1 —3.0 
venti iting appara- 2. Seeger +8. 0 +5.3 
MG aaa ciccacee - +3.3 +13. 2 Beverages... .........-- —1.6 —4,1 
Machi » including ono +.2 —1.9 
electrical apparatus_- —.6 —8.4 || Water, light, and power... +1.0 —.9 
“ — por gg -“, 2 mee | 4 All industries eaeeeeds —1. 6 —4. 7 





| Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Per cent of change, 
September to Octo- 
ber, 1930 
State, and industry group 
= Pay roll 
Oklahoma 
Cottonseed-oil mills_-.--_-.-_- +93. 5 +93. 6 
Food production: 
SSSR +.5 —5.0 
Confections...........- +18. 8 +3.0 
Creameries and dairies - +.7 +.4 
35 ae —3.3 —3.1 
Ice and ice cream_-_-_-_- —18.3 —19.4 
Meat and poultry----- +1.8 —8. 1 
Lead and zinc: 
Mines and mills-_-_-__-- —5.5 —7.2 
eg ES —1.9 +8.8 
Metals and machinery: 
Auto repairs, etc___--_-- —11.5 —7.1 
Machine shops and 
I. coca---, —7.8 —1.0 
Tank construction and 
ETRE —15.3 —15, 2 
Oil industry: 
Producing and gaso- 
line manufacture. -- - —.6 —1.0 
Sa —3.7 —28.9 
Printing: Job work._.----- +2.7 +1.9 
Public utilities: 
Steam-railway shops-_-- — 33.9 —12.3 
Street railways------_-- +10. 8 +3.3 
Water, light, and 
A ee A —8.5 | —5.7 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
Brick and tile_--_----- —18.0 | —2.4 
Cement and plaster--__) —10.9 —6.6 
Crushed stone_...__-_- lS -28 
_ Glass manufacture... -_| +24. 1 +114 
Textiles and cleaning: 
Textile manufacture___' — 24.4 —20.1 
Laundries, etc_-_---7-- —-15 —1.8 
Woodworking: 
EE, oc a —5.6 —9.3 
Millwork, etc...-..---- —9.8 —13.7 
All industries__-_---- —4.9 —11.4 
Index numbers (1923- 
1925= 100)—employ- 
ment 
Septem- | October, 
ber, 1930 1930 
Pennsylvania 
Metal products..._......-- 87.1 84. 5 
m equipment 70. 0 2165.6 
Textile products_.__...._-- 90. 9 94.7 
F and tobacco.....___- 109.3 106. 7 
8 clay, and glass 
| SE ne 66. 3 66. 0 
Lumber products._-_._..-- 77.2 71.1 
Chemical products-.-._.__-- 92.0 87.9 
Leather and rubber prod- 
RES Sc eae Colne ees 100. 3 99. 8 
Paper and printing -------- 97.3 98. 0 
All manufacturing -_-- 88.9 87.4 
3 Preliminary figures. 
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State, and industry group 


Index numbers (| 993. 
1925=100)—pay ro] 











Pennsylvania—Contd. 


Metal products_.._..._..-- 
Transportation equipment 
Textile products___.______- 
Foods and tobacco__._____- 
Stone, clay, and _ glass 
ae 
Lumber products---_- 





Chemical products. -.--___- 
Leather and rubber prod- | 

OC: 
Paper and printing_--_____- 


All manufacturing___- 


Texas 





Septem- 
ber, 1930 


Per cent of change, Sep- 


tember 
1930. 








October, 
1930 





to October, 











Auto and body works.-.--- —3.5 |. 
i +14.0 
Confectioneries_.........-- 13. 1 |. 
| Pure food products---_-__-_- —7.0 
Ice cream factories__....--- ae 
= ae —.4 
Sepa... .........- i 
Meat packing and slaugh- 
ee eck win 4S oe 
Cotton-oil mills___....-..-- +2.9 
Cotton compresses_..------ > ae 
Men’s clothing manufac- 
Sa ee | ) 
Women’s clothing manu- 
So ape —26.8 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta- on 2 e.-......-..- 
Foundries and machine 
EAT Wb eNOS oe —23. 5 
Structural iron works-.---- —7.9 
Railroad car shops... ----- re... ....-.- 
Electric-"ailway car shops- +101, 8 |.......- 
Petroleum refining. --_----- —2, 5 |- 
ING ESE es 8 2 
Lumber mills__...........- > 
Furniture manufacture- --_- —2.6 
Paper box manufacture- --- —4,1]-__-- 
Cotton textile mills. _------ —31, 3 |- 
Cement plants__....---.---- —1.2 
Commercial printing - - - --- 3) See 
Newspaper publishing_--_- rr x : 
eee 2. as 
Public utilities. .........-- —.2 
| ESE +6. 0 
Wholesale stores_........-- +.2 
ee ao cueaae _. a 
Miscellaneous. .-......----- — ¢ ; 
All industries_....... a 
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state, and industry group 


Per cent of change, | 
August to Septem- | 


ber, 1930 


| 
| 
| 
| 










































State, and industry group | 


Per cent of change, 
August to Septem- 
ber, 1930 




















u wOoy- y “- 
Wisconsin | Wisconsin—Continued 
Manual Manual—Continued 

Se | —16.5 —17.3 | Construction—C ontinued. 

Mining: | | PBN WRT ooo. case —14.6 —9.5 
Lead and zinc. -.-----_-| —16.1 — 24.0 SS ee —18.8 —16.2 
NSS RE eer —.7 —1.4 Marine dredging, sewer 

a taned and quarry- |) "eae +3. 0 +.6 
EAS Se RE ee +12, 2 —.6 || Communication: 

Manufac turing: Steam railways--___--- +5.5 +3. 5 
Stone and allied in- | Electric railways ------ —4.1 —2.6 

eer —7.2 —13.7 Express, ee 
ES +1.3 +. 4 || and telegraph________| —3.9 .0 
Ea —6.1 —5.9 || Light and power____.---..-- | —4.4 —3.3 
ES Ie —2.8 —10.3 || Wholesale trade___...-._-- +8. 5 +8. 5 
PT iisiccanewnen ees —.5 —4.9 || Hotels and restaurants.___- AEE Ta os caeeaares 
Ree hie iad anstoavine —1.8 —4.2 || Laundering and dyeing---- —.1 +-.5 
NE. so ciinscweenacs +4.9 +12. 1 
_ _ =e eee —6.5 —3.6 Nonmanual 
Printing and publish- 
—.1 +2.9 || Manufacturing, mines, and 
Chemicals (including OS EE ie —2.5 —1.1 
soap, glue, and ex- | Construction............. —1.9 +.9 
Tg Sheena eae +.6 +6. 3 | Communication __-_-_.-_-- —2.1 —.6 
Wholesale trade. __-..--_-- —.1 +.1 
All menufacturing- —1.1 —1.2 || Retail trade, sales force 
FE eho eR +8.7 +7.3 

Construction: | M peminasous cameos 

I idinuincs twice —11.1 a is x... eee - —1.3 —4.2 
Yearly period 




















|Per cent of change. | } 


Employment—index 






































September, 1929, to | numbers _ (1925- 
September, 1930 | 1927 = 100) 
State, and industry group | __ eine STR es State, and industry group 
| Employ- se Septem- Septem- 
ment Pay roll ber, 1929 | ber, 1930 
California i Illinois 
— clay, and glass prod-| Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Cie uhnentdaeeninn so = « —2. 2 — 22.0 RISER eS eRe erie eaee 91.u 80. 7 
Metals, machinery, and Metals, machinery, and 
conveyanoes............. —19.0 —21.9 conveyances....-......-- 116.0 82. 2 
Wood manufactures - _----- —2.6 —22.9 || Wood products.-_....--..-- 76. 1 58.8 
Leather and rubber goods —32.4 —33. 0 || Furs and leather goods -- - - 107.3 85.9 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc. — 26.8 —27.9 || Chemicals, oils, paints, etc- 102. 1 87.3 
Printing and paper goods. . —1.1 —3.2 oe and paper goods__ 102. 1 96. 0 
, oat Sears —10.9 oo 6.3 Tl We eek 98. 4 81.4 
Clothing, millinery, and acter and millinery _- 81.7 75.6 
a Seen aaS —11.1 —13.6 verages, and to- 
Oe eee ees Se (ec nm eee 104. 7 92. 8 
ss I +15.9 +7.8 
Miscellaneous. .........--- —47.1 —38. 9 All manufacturing_-- 105. 8 | 82. 9 
All industries__..---- —13.0 —17.9 |; Trade, wholesale and re- 
i a ee Raed oem ee 87.5 67.9 
Public utilities...........- —6.5 “SEE 2 EEE a Er BS Si eee 
Public utilities. .........-- 107. 4 100. 2 
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Per cent of change. 


























to 


Employment—index 
numbers (1925- | October, 1/2, 
1927=100) October, 1930 
State, and industry group | State, and industry group ee 
Septem- Bias Employ- | ,,, 
ber, 1929 Pay roll naent | Pa 
Ilinois—ContInued New York—Continued 
Conk mine ok 75.3 80.3 || Metals and machinery— 
Building ard contracting_- 84.9 72.4 Continued. 
Autcmobiles, carriages, 
All industries__._.._- 103. 3 85. 4 end airplanes---_---- —35. 5 
= || Railroad equipme t 
Massachusetts and repair _------ — —22.2 
Boot, and shoe cut stock a and ship build- — 
and findings._........._. 125. 4 101.5 ee al ai ear 
Boots and shoes... _...-.--- 94.8 82.9 a and ap- eis 
Rene sat one bakery Wood manufactures.-.----| —19.0 
7) + pagent Sean se me. 6 Saw and planing mills.| —19. 4 
Clothing, men’s. -...-..-.- 108. 7 87. 4 Vussiemtemdesbinet- 
eee women’s. ......-. 117.5 = : werk —~23.1 
vonfectionery - _.....-.---- 105. 6 A St ee ee ne ee st P 
Cotton goods...__..--....- 75.0 49.1 den an gel 
Dees and finishing tex- n'a cs Miscellan sane wood. —12. 1 
NCEE 6 RE RE ETS eS A % ; ens 7 
Electrical machinery, ap- van —_— , and rubber <<’ 
paratus, and supplies___- 101.7 68. 3 eg ca cal te ~9.4 
Foundry and machine- Furs and fur goods... + 4.0 
a. products. ._......_- = : = : Shoes cee —6.3 
SiR ii a eae ae 7. ; ae eee ° 
Hosiery and knit goods] 78.8 72.4 ao ae 
re rr een Fe ee eee eee 
pand finished =”. 108. 2 04.9 epee a and gutta; 
aper and wood pulp___._- 95. 4 on |... eee coe are aa ie 
Printing and putlishing..| 107.2 103.0 |! op aa aa 24.7 
Rubber footwear____.._.-_- 99. 2 74.9 ete 4 i.é 
Rubber goods, tires, and Drugs end chemicals. - 8.6 
tubes-_------------------- 81.6 57.6 Paints and colors_.___- —18.0 
Silk goods ies si dindalichashcals ace mbm sot 81.4 55. 5 Oil products —8.8 
Textile machinery and — ae Miscehaneous chemi. 
Woolen and worsted goods.| 82.8 Bes Fe... comcemmmmnanne mee: 
Alll industries__._-__- 91.1 73.3 Paper boxes and tubes ian’ 
Miscellaneous paper ie 
Per cent of change, i anak teenie. 4x 
October, 1929, to Fries Seana OTE aN aa? 
October, 1930 4,00 Oe ee — 24, 2 
Silk and silk goods__-__- —13. 2 
ee ba manufactures. .- —33.4 
mploy- > otton goods-_.....---- —22.7 
ment Pay roll Knit goods (excluding 
a. 35.0 
er textifes........... — 25. 
New York Clothing and millinery...| —i1.1 
Stone, clay, and glass__.__. —15.1 —23.7 Men’s clothing. -_.-_-- —15.5 
Miscellaneous stone and Men's Senibines ee —21.4 
SSS A a ae —20.1 —27.7 Women’s clothing - -.-- —3.4 
Lime, cement, and Women’s urderwear - - —8.6 
EI SE --8.6 —12.2 | Women’s headwaer-_-- —13.2 
Brick, tile, and pottery —6.1 —18.5 Miscellaneous se si —14.0 
Metals and machinery. __. 34 “31 — ‘ 2.8 
an > ne a OSE SATE = 
Silver and jewelry --_--. —2.7 —35.8 || Food and tobacco____-.---- —12.8 
Brass, copper, and Flour, feed, and cereals. —9.4 
juminum.........-- —20. 2 —28. 3 | Canning preserv- 
Iron and steel___....... —28.7 —23. 1 , EE +2.0 
Structural and archi- Other groceries. - --..-- —19.1 
tectural iron. -_---__-- —15.5 —24.3 Meat and dairy prod- 
Sheet metal and Fard- ONS SAE ONT ET ae taal ~—8.5 
I iin sai tine nn —19.8 —23.3 Bakery products-_-_-__- —14.5 
Firearms, tools, and me ane wend oS TR =e 
Coating, Bee heating, and ae ae 
fa ort —22B.2 —37.2 || Water, light, and power--- +1.4 
Machi ’ se € 
pose oe rt. ce as All industries___..._- 5 RO 
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State, and industry group 





Oklahoma 


Cottonseed-oil mills______- 
Food production: 
Den cuss 
Confections.......___- 
Creameries and dairies_ 
Flour mills 
Ice and ice cream 


Meat and poultry... ___| 


Lead and zine: 
Mines and mills 
Ba co 

Metals and machinery: 
Auto repairs, etc______- 
Machine shops and 


Oil nee 
Producing and gaso- 
line manufacture _ _ _- 
Remeeres. ..........-- 
Printing: Job SR cae. 
Public utilities: 
Steam-railway shops.-- 
Street railways_._____. 
Water, light, and 


Stone, clay, and glass: 
Brick and tile 
Cement and plaster___. 
Crushed stone 
Glass manufacture__--- 

Textiles and cleaning: 
Textile manufacture__- 
Laundries, etc_....---- 

Woodworking: 

Se eae 
Millwork, etc......---- 


All industries___._._- 


Pennsylvania 


Metal products__-.......-- 
Transportation equipment. 
Textile products__.......-. 
Foods and tobacco-_.-._--- 
clay, and _ glass 
| SR AACE Ei 
<n Digan giicmtss 
Chemical products. - ._-- 
— and rubber prod- 
WR iilrd sos ace. 


All manufacturing - -- 


? Preliminary figures. 
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3 IN SPECIFIED STATES— 





Per cent of change, 





























ie 

















Index numbers (1923- 
































Pe Se eee 


| 
October, 1929, to | | 1925 = 100) — pay 
October, 1930 | roll 
|| State, and industry group | en 
l 
Employ- October, | October 
ment Pay roll | 1929 1930 7 
|| Pennsylvania—Con. 
| 
—46, 2 —49.8 || Metal products___.._____. 107.0 | 77.9 
Transportation equipment. 89. 4 | 2 56.1 
—4.0 —14,7 || Textile products_....._...- 117.4 | 89.5 
43.7 +6.3 || Foods and tobacco________- 112.9 | 101. 8 
+51. 5 +46.9 || Stone, ciay, and glass prod- 

—13.2 —8.7 | ate aie SE 86. 2 | 56. 7 
—8.2 —9.8 || Lumber roducts......._.- 104. 1 70. 7 
—8.0 —17.7 || Chemical products--_____- 106. 3 93. 2 

Leather and rubber prod- 

—36. 3 —51.1 can Ne aN Ie oe 110. 6 100. 5 

—27,8 —40.9 || Paper and printing--_--_- 114.2 | 105. 1 

—31.6 —48. 5 | All manufacturing__- 106. 6 | 81.3 

—28. 1 —41.8' panna NnEN aes 438 

Per cent of change, 
+24.4 +50. 7 October, 1929, to Oc- 
tober, 1930 

—16.9 —4.0 | ——- 

+11.9 —18. 8 | é 
+5.7 +5.8 | Employ- | pay roll 

—22. 5 —28, 4 | clin — 
+3.8 —4.8 | Texas | 

—37.7 _9 || Auto and body works- ---- ee Oe 

a ae ae SS Sate aa 

—56.8 —63. 6 || Confectioneries-._-......._. s,s 

Be a —91 0 || Pure food products_______- en. Se 

+15.0 45,3 || Lee cream factories__-___._- 2 oe 

~23.9 —32,4 || Flour mills__.............- So , TATE 
Ice factories............... =k @ 1. ...2+-0--- 
—32.7 | - —33.8 || Meat packing and slaugh- 
—3.7 | +11 ee, SS OR 2 eee 
Cottonoil SEIT ticks 
—29, 8 | —36. 8 || Cotton compresses__------- igh im TOR 
—31.6 | —43.7 |} Men’s clothing manufac- 
wan a TERE ea ee eA ee ce a 
—13. 6 | —2.6 jomen’s clothing manu- 
wa |, pe SEE RT Rae a 4 eae eee 
Brick, tile, and terra cotte_ aT SR 
Index numbers (1923- || Foundries and machine 
1925= 100) —em- cn Se | POUR A Bh ni cates 
ployment Structural iron works___-__- WA ots 
Railroad car shops___-_----- ne. 7 eae omnes 
October, | October, Electric-railway car shops - adh ee TE 
1929 1930 Petroleum refining - - - ----- ee, Ne EI SES 
SRE TS ree char, Rae ete 
Agee Met 5 ea? ty _& Deaaeecmpae renee 
Furniture manufacture _-_- WEED ooo claw oa we 
101. 6 84.5 || Paper box manufacture___- a. it SRE 
81.6 265.6 || Cotton textile mills__-_____- tt ieee 
109. 6 94.7 || Cement plants.....-...___- nt Aiea aeRO 
112.5 106.7 |} Commercial printing - --__- y |, SEER pec 
Newspaper publishing___-- ce Se 
87.1 OB.0 & Sous ee cc oe SSRs 
99. 1 71.1 || Public utilities. _......._.- EE ov eek kn Gass 
98.8 87.9 || Retail stores_.........-..-. vc MaRS OR era 
Wholesale stores. _-_------- i 
105. 1 322 RR Sea  & 3 ee 
102. 7 98.0 || Miscellaneous. -.........--- MOAN Fit ois a ene an 
101. 2 87. 4 All industries____-_-- WE fie asus 
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| Index numbers (1925 | 
li 


1927 = 100)—employ- Index numbers (1925, 


1927=100)—pay rol 



























































ment roil 
State, and industry group State, andindustry group | 
Septem- | Septem- i Septem- Septem. 
| ber, 1929 | ber, 1930 } ber, 1929 | ber, i939 
eee. cake |— — a | ae 
Wisconsin | Wisconsin—Continued | 
Manual Manual | 
j | | 
RES AER eee OEE 101.9 CLS) tees... .....-- dad 88. 1 38 8 
Mining: | Mining: | 
Lead and zinc_______-- 44.1 37.0 |) Lead and zine_________| 50. 8 39. 
ES ee 117. 4 | 88. 6 || as 102. 6 S42 
Stone crushing and quarry- | | Stone crushing and ‘quar- | 
ing. - Le EE 100. 5 | ii ef “Sees 99. 8 | 95.6 
Manufacturing: | | Manufacturing: 
Stone and allied indus- | Stone and allied indus- 
| Beet aS ost 98. 3 88.0 || gt iS SEE rat 100. 9 84. 0 
ER 101.5  ) i 80 (ae 98. 4 60.0 
. ae 92. 6 69. 0 |) I i cite ie ee 81.9 55.3 
RSS, he 130. 5 93. 8 || EE ee Se 112.5 60.7 
oes 105. 2 87. 4 | SIs 105. 6 75.8 
Ee 106. 1 99. 8 |) See 107.3 96. 4 
. Ee 93. 2 81. 2 | RS io es 96. 3 81.9 
| lea 102. 7 106. 3 ee 105. 7 106.9 
ve and publish- — and publish- 
| ER a 130. 2 128. 8 124.7 123. § 
Chemicals (including | Chemicals, (including | 
soap, glue, erd ex- | soap, glue, and ex- | 
peeves) .....2...--.- ' 78.7 | > 66.9 i py Raia aay ena | 73.3 | 60.3 
All manufacturirg--_| 101. 3 | 83. 1 | All manufacturing. -_| 98. 5 | 72.3 
Construction: | Construction: | 
ae i ewe 117.6 102. 1 eeepc ees eset 135. 1 ! 101.6 
me tae | Sac ah Sein 138. 4 137. 5 er 137. 0 | 15] 
| as | 133. 1 92. 4 ticitinnnient=-- 133.9 | 93. 
Marine dredging, sewer Marine dredging, sew- | 
aaa 260. 0 172.7 EE cnewesce<~) 269. 9 | 186. 5 
Commurication: Communication: 
Steam railways-_------- 94. 4 88. 2 Steam railways. -_-----_- 112.0 | 98. 4 
Electric railways. - -_-- 67.9 61. 2 Electric railways-..__- 70. 7 66.5 
Express, telephone, and Express, telephone, 
telegrann........... 162. 2 156. 3 and telegraph __.__- 166. 8 154.9 
LS nt and power........... 135. 3 120. 3 | 1 t and power.__.. ._._-- 132. 3 121.3 
olesale trade. ___....--- 117.4 117.0 olesale trade. ._......-- 113. 7 105.9 
" fotels and restaurants.___- 101.8 85.2 | Laundering and dyeing_--_- 110.9 OW. 5 
Laundering and dyeing. -__- 117.1 106. 7 | 
Nonmanual 
Nonmanual 
| Construction ...........-.- 104. 9 108. 1 
J. 99. 5 99.0 || Communication ---_--_------ 117.4 116.0 
Communication _.__..._._- 117.9 117.0 || Wholesale trade __ .__-_- 120.3 113.3 
Wholesale trade. _._._____- 112.9 104.0 || Retail trade, sales force 
Retail trade, sales force ie = ee as 116.8 110.4 
Nelle Sar BAe eae 115.3 112.2 | Miscellaneous professional | 
Miscellaneous professional —_ 125. 5 104. | 
edn aa 127.6 115.5 
[1496] 
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Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


HE accompanying table shows detailed monthly statistics of 
unemployment in foreign countries, as reproduced from official 
sources, from May, 1929, to the jatest available date: 



























































STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES! e 
Australia | Austria Belgium Canada 
Trade nial. | oe Re BON oes Trade-unionists 
t - | ‘om- , ? ae " . en F - 
unemployed | saiieeg Unemployment insurance societies unemployed 
. | insur- [mae a : Sac 
Date (end of | | ance, | 
month) | number Wholly unem- | Partially unem- 
| | unem- ployed ployed 
| Per ployed 
a | in rey bi, ama ae vv 
Number | cent | receipt | Number} Per cent 
of \Number| Per cent | Number | Per cent 
benefit 
1929 
a siren sn SE 130, 469 2, 382 0.4 8, 686 1.4 7, 750 4.0 
See 40,996 | 10.0 | 110, 266 2,559 .4 11, 194 1.8 5, 723 2.9 
(a (?) Es: 104, 399 4, 037 .6 16, 452 2.6 6, 003 3.0 
(Se (?) ees 101, 845 3, 200 py 15, 614 25 7, 159 3.5 
September-_------ 52,480 | 12.1 | 104, 947 3, 492 .5 16, 714 2.6 7, 654 3.7 
Octeue®..........- Se ee 125, 850 3, 261 5 13, 930 2.2| 12,716 6.0 
November.__-_-- yp ge SEE 167, 487 6, 895 a 13, 176 » oe | 19, 832 9.3 
December - -.---- 56, 801 13.1 | 226, 567 15, 761 2.4 ’ 4.6 | 24, 289 11.4 
1930 
: ean Bec 273, 197 22, 542 35 25, 782 4.0 | 22,795 10.8 
February. -..----- oe SE: 284,543 | 16,085 2. 6 31, 222 4.9 | 24,175 11.5 
. .. Ree 63,144} 14.6 | 239,094 | 14,030 | 2.2 28, 469 4.5 | 22,912 10. 8 
See |) Ot REE 192,477 | 13, 715 | z3 36, 605 5.8} 18,581 9.0 
a Scan ig hie SRAM 162,678 | 12,119 | 1.9 38, 761 6.1 | 20,424 10.3 
ee 80,595 | 18.5] 150,075 | 12,226 | 1.9 41, 336 6.5 | 21,380 10. 6 
Sa ee Pa ee 153, 188 | 15, 302 | 2.4 48, 580 | 7.7 | 18,473 9. 2 
eo i A 156,145 | 17,747 | 2.8} 51,649 | 8.2 | 18,232 9.3 
ES SS ae 163, 945 | 23,693 3.8 61, 623 Ag Eps kt” Uke ao eee 
Ogenet.....-..... panra—cee | et ce up Rear: Seleiperap emis ce Oita St PO Sieh Ce oReDe 22 cia 
| 





1 Sources: League of Nations—Monthly Bulletin of Statistics; International Labor Office—International 
Labor Review; Canada—Labor Gazette; Great Britain—Ministry of Labour Gazette; Austria—Statis- 
tische Nachrichten; Australia—Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics; Germany—Reichsarbeits- 
blatt, Reichs Arbeitsmarkt Anzeiger; Switzerland—Wirt. u. Social. Mitteilungen, La Vie Economique; 
Poland—W iadomésci Statystlyczne; Norway—Statistiske Meddelelser; Netherlands—Maandschrift; 
Sweden—Sociala Meddelanden; Denmark—Statistiske Efterretninger; Finland—Bank of Finland 
Monthly Bulletin; France—Bulletin du Marché du Travail go> a a bal Statisztikai Szemle; 
Belgium— Revue du Travail; New Zealand—Monthly Abstract of Statistics; U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce—Commerce Reports; and U. S. Consular Reports. 

2 Not reported. . 

3 Oct. 15, 1930. 
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e | Daosig iS oer 
Czechoslovakia | (Free Denmark Estonia | Finland, France | Ger: 
City of) 
| Trade-union in- | 
Date (end of | surance funds— Trade-union unem-| Number a | 
month) | unemployed | Number) Ployment funds—| ynem- |Number Number) _ Dat 
| in receipt of |ofynem-| unemployed ployed | ofunem-|°fUnem-| Number m 
benefit ployed remain- | ployed | ployed | of unem. 
regis- ingon | regis- in re- f ploved 
| tered live tered | SCiPt of jregistered 
re Per register women | 
Number cent Number! Per cent 6 | 
1929 | 
a 21,866 | 1.9] 11,135] 29,671 10.8 2,169! 1,624 570 | 1, 345, 933 
pS 19,436 | 1.9] 8,876] 27,398 10.0 1,110; 1,157 394 | 1, 260, 044 sat 
ee 16,859 | 1.6| 9,007| 26,621 9.6 7 1, 188 399 | 1,251, 452 ll 
August __......-- 18, 674 1.8 8,958 | 25, 164 9.1 609 1, 859 403 | 1, 271,990 July # 
September___.__- 19, 468 1.9 9,296 | 24,175 8.7 902 2, 710 385 | 1,325, 603 \ugu: 
SR 16,248 | 1.5| 10,664| 28,194 10. 1 3,065 | -4,997 396 | 1,557,146 Septel 
November._.___- 17,108] 1.6] 13,146] 36,302 13.0] 5,288 | 9, 495 577 | 2,035, 667 cuneh 
aoe , 1 2.8 16, 198 62, 563 22.4 6, 116 8, 716 817 | 2, 8550, 49 Novel 
1930 Decer 
January ........- 39, 199 3. 6 19,°282 | 55, 876 20. 3 5, 608 12, 696 1, 484 | 3, 217, 608 
February_...---- 40, 550 3.6} 21,153 59, 363 21.0 4, 580 11, 545 1, 683 | 3, 365,811 Janus 
TR clgeiilehnnne 45,567 | 4.0] 20,376 | 47,109 15.6 | 3,575 | 10,062} 1,630 | 3, 040, 797 Febru 
y mance 42,664 | 3.7] 18,371 | 33,471 11.8] 2,227| 7,274) 1,203 | 2, 7s6, 912 Marc 
RE pe 41, 098 3.8 | 16,232) 27,966 9.4 2, 065 4, 666 859 | 2, 634,718 April 
nereegeen 37,853 | 3.4] 14,975 | 24,807 8.7 910; 3,553 | 1,019 | 2, 640, 6s) a 
SE Te 46, 800 41 15, 330 | 4 26, 200 49.1 762 4, 026 856 | 2, 765, 255 June. 
August .......... | 52,694) 4.7] 15,687 | 426, 232 49.1] 1,039 | 5,288 964 | 2, 8833, (00 july. 
September____-_-_- oer HERES Phe: 427,700 49.4 1,414 6, 220 988 | 3,004, 000 Augu 
October... .-..-- ITO EEE SEP SRE Tee awoccsedimmnivevcencceslssnccnsce}|. $005 | d, 253, 000 Septe 
— Octol 
Germany Great Britain and Northern Ireland ies 
Trade-unionists Compulsory insurance 
Date (end of D: 
month) Wholly unem- | Partially unem- Wholly unem- Temporary stop- 
ployed ployed Number ployed pages 
unem- 
| ployed . 
4 in recei 
Number rad Number Percent | of benefit Number | Percent | Number Per ceni 
1929 May 
LIRR Le 419, 373 9.1 | 315, 191 6.8 | 1,010, 781 562 7.6 | 276,922 2:3 June 
we oe 393, 749 8.5 | 308, 699 6.7 929, 579 549 7.4 | 279, 108 2.4 July 
(ES Rae 395, 8.6 | 315, 739 6.9 863, 594 | 881, 189 7.4 | 296, 318 25 Aug 
RRO 410, 481 8.9 | 322, 824 7.0 883,002 | 918, 550 7.7 | 280, 332 24 Sept 
September___-___-. 442, 312 9.6 | 315, 150 6.8 910, 245 | 937, 795 7.9 | 265, 627 22 Octe 
October. _......- 498, 604 | 10.9 | 319, 489 7.0 | 1,061,134 | 992,7 8.2 | 261, 711 ye Nov 
November__-_.-_. 634, 13.7 | 351, 947 7.6 | 1,387,079 |1, 061, 618 8.8 | 263, 987 23 Dec 
De i 922,681 | 20.1 | 389, 278 8.5 | 1, 984, 811 |1, 071, 849 8.9 | 272, 371 2.2 
1930 Jant 
ps : 787 | 22.0 | 501,950 11.0 | 2, 482, 648 /|1, 183, 974 9.8 474 2.8 
February._____.- 1, 076,441 | 23.5 | 593, 380 13.0 | 2, 655, 723 |1, 211, 262 10.0 | 371, 840 3.1 
RRR 995,972 | 21.7 | 576, 153 12.6 | 2,347, 102 /|1, 284, 231 10. 6 | 409, 785 3.4 
i AES 926,831 | 20.3 | 553,098 12.1 | 2,081, 068 |1, 309, 014 10.8 | 451, 506 3.8 
Talis dis cbiteanwigne 895, 542 | 19.5 | 552,318 12.0 | 1, 889, 240 |1, 339, 595 11.1 | 516, 303 4.2 
June.............; 896,465 | 19.6 | 578,116 12.6 | 1, 834, 662 |1, 341, 818 11.1 | 569, 931 1.7 
EES 930,777 | ° 20.5 | 631, 903 13.9 | 1, 900, 961 |1, 405, 981 11.6 | 664, 107 5.5 
y ee 984,384 | 21.7 | 670, 466 14.8 | 1, 947, 811 |1, 500, 990 12.4 | 618, 658 ) 
EE SRE A. COREE OAS, IAD re 1, 965, 348 /1, 579, 708 13. 1 | 608, 692 
October ~....._- [2-682, 980 22.5 | 677, 627 15.1 | 2,071,730 |1, 725, 731 13.9 | 593, 223 
4 Provisional figures. 
[1498] 
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—_— _ 7 [ 
be end Hungary Irish Free State | Italy Latvia 
Seren. "as Ree ss ae 
Trade-unionists unem- Compulsory insur- a 
ployed | ance—unemployed I aon d B . 
Date (end of | Number Number 
month) of persons ELIE CCRT 
: | ployed 
oo _ | Social-Demo- remain- 
ae ee te el SO ce | 
exchanges (Bude- Number er cent — unem- | register 
pest) | Num- Per ploy ployed 
i ber cent 
| Poe ee ats BM seas 
1929 | | | 
ee ES NT | (2) 787 | 13, 266 8.8 24, 256 8.6 | 227,682 |. 8,713 1, 433 
(RR CR aS 1, 117, 807 787 13, 921 9.5 (?) Fawn gpigcied 193, 325 10, 970 1, 236 
SERA EAN | 1, 154, 129 801 | 13, 964 9.3 ae SS 201, 868 | 13, 503 1, 205 
August..-----.--| 1, 155, 803 833 14, 007 9.5 21, 834 | 7.8 | 216, 666 19, 650 1,008 
September.......| 1, 181, 862 783 13, 922 9. 5 | PRS PES A 228, 831 16, 835 1, 582 
ap | 1, 234, 388 7 14, 215 9.7 (?) eRe a 5 297, 382 17, 793 4, 204 
November... -- -- | 1, 285,458 | 1,033 15, 910 10.3 | 26, 186 | 9.2 | 332, 833 19, 694 8,479 
December. .--- -- | 1,510, 231 | 1, 107 19, 181 13.0 CF Tae eea 408, 748 21, 349 8, 134 
1930 | 
TeROOEP oan 1,491, 519 | 1,161 21, 533 14. 5 31, 592 | 11.1 | 466, 231 23, 185 9, 263 
February..------| 1, 539, 265 | 1,120 | 21,309 14.8 (2) tn aan 456, 628 | 26,674 8, 825 
ae 1, 677, 473 983 21, 016 14. 6 (?) |.---.----| 385, 432 28, 026 6, 494 
April.....-------| 1, 698, 386 906 20, 139 13.7 26, 027 9.2 | 372,236 | 24,305 3, 683 
| ERR ES Ome 1, 770, 051 875 19, 875 13. 6 ~ ee Be 367, 183 22, 825 1, 421 
PO8 hd 5 oe 1, 890, 575 829 18, 960 13. 0 (2) Ls acca ae 322, 291 21, 887 779 
|, SAR eas AES 2, 011, 467 920 19, 081 13. 2 23, 393 | 8.2 | 342, 061 24, 209 607 
August..........}] 2, 039, 702 847 21, 013 (?) ): .-.. hewokieee 375, 548 | 24, 056 573 
Senter. 2. . 2t STE Wee take nec sce. nee Sees emer ee 1, 336 
OsteDGRc isos 5 2,190, 000 |....--- |---------|------- -|-----------|~-----2--]---~-----]---------]---------. 
Netherlands New Zealand | Norway Poland 
NTE SRA ERI BREE | é 
nemployment | Prade-unionists | Trade-unionists (10 r Number 
Date (end of insurance socie- a A cece . Number % 
month) ties—unemployed| employed | unions) unemployed unem- i sa 
Se Bala oe ee. 
an ee maining | with em- 
‘ er . er ~ Ve ployment 
Number | cent Number | cent | Number | Per cent register oltess 
| | i 
ee | 
Ress cs 10, 820 | 3.0 | 5, 276 | 9.3 4, 694 12.5 18, 000 119, 877 
ne eee 9, 987 2.6 | (?) eee 4, 337 11.3 14, 547 105, 065 
PRES Sane 12, 030 3. 1 (?) ales 3, 999 10. 2 12, 417 97, 297 
te 12, 701 3.3 | 5,226; 9.4 4, 245 10.7 12, 493 90, 094 
weebue 12, 517 3.2 | (?) ~-20---| 4, 854 12.1 15, 525 81, 848 
a 13, 639 3.5 | (*) raat oat 5, 682 14.0 18, 420 ; 91, 035 
Carey ese 20, 941 5.3 3, 018 5. 6 6, 256 15.4 20, 546 | 125, 066 
Ba ewe a 48, 609 12.3 | renee se? 7, 693 18.9 22, 092 | 185, 314 
eee 56, 535 13.9 | (?) Tere ee 7, 786 19.0 22, 549 241, 974 
Bae Sad 50, 957 12.5 4, 348 8.5 7, 851 18.9 22, 974 274, 708 
Peliag: swahican 34, 996 8.6 (?) SESE oe 7, 503 17.8 22, 533 289, 469 
abe 28, 421 6.9 Sete SSR ee 6, 701 15.8 19, 829 271, 225 
ae 26, 211 6.3 | 5,884; 10.9 5, 239 12.2 16, 376 224, 914 
ee ook aw 8 23, 678 5.5 | (2) (?) 4, 700 10.8 13, 939 204, 982 
ccpuecet | ae 6.7 | () i SR SERRE, | ES ee 11, 997 193, 687 
VEE VES agen 32, 755 7.6 | 7, 197 ERG hay kee ee ee 12, 923 6 176, 810 
AS 434, 824 49.0 PEL LIR SUMS Gata  kbelawebe 17, 053 7 173, 163 
j 
2 Not reported. 6 Last week in August. 
4 Provisional figures. 7 Sept. 27, 1930. 
5 Oct. 20, 1930. 
24038°—30——14 [1499] 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 
Poland Rumania pe Bagg 3 Sweden 
Industrial workers 
Date (end of : Number Trade-unionist 
month) pen he Manufacturing unem- | Number unem ploy ed , 
a L & industries—par- ployed unem- ; 
industries—wholly/ tiaity unemployed | remaining ployed 
unemployed on live | registered 
ewe register ——_— 
Number! Pe | Number | Per Number | Pp 
cent . cent T er cent 
1929 
se a 104, 200 11.6 135, 608 25.1 6, 819 (2) 24, 452 
I isi seg ads 8 91, 000 10, 2 98, 708 18. 6 5, “A9 3, 762 21, 764 
EES 4, 9.7 89, 639 17.7 3, 909 3, 238 20, 048 
Pe 77, 500 9.0 82, 297 15.7 3, 714 3, 398 19, 914 
September. _____- 68, 7 8.0 70, 055 13. 2 5, 171 3, 990 22, 271 
..... es 76, 818 8.9 84, 060 15.3 5, 481 5, 025 27, 529 
November._...__| 108, 200 12.5 94, 890 17.5 6, 958 6, 408 33, 581 
December...__._- 166, 240 19.5 94, 601 18.5 6, 866 10, 515 53, 977 
1930 
SET 219, 333 24.3 108, 812 24.8 12, 622 11, 307 45, 636 
February-_...__-_- 251, 627 27.5 120, 058 28.4 15, 588 11, 949 45, 460 
See 265, 135 28. 7 120, 844 28.9 13, 045 8, 882 42, 278 
RS See ee 246, 670 27.0 ‘13, 594 26.9 13, 412 7, 522 38, 347 
_ _ See ee 201, 116 23.0 104, 469 24.2 25, 7, 362 28, 112 
Se oe 182, 600 21.6 94, 375 22.2 22, 960 6, 330 28, 956 
OR TSS 170, 665 20. 5 70, 597 17.0 23, 236 7, 095 27, 170 
RS SE Re ee ae er kee. Tk the eee 24, 209 7, 099 28, 539 
| SE PE ae ae es PSS See ; e.g eee eanr ee 32, 800 
Switzerland 
Unemployment funds 
Date (end of month) Wholly unem- Partially unem- 
ployed ployed Number 
oo J es EE BRem- 
? I ploy ed 
‘ er . Per registered 
Number cent Number cont 
1929 
eine aca diciint a sedi epanaubalbbeihonnm beau (2) (?) (?) (?) 
IR tie tian ac SS Be ayes as Su hod ie Se in gee. (2) 0.7 (2) 1.0 
accede ibase Wiis win edaconedbuneansuanyGadoans (?) (?) (?) (?) 
itis dekh ain nie k Wilde iadnduenvebanncetewabeus (2) ¢?) (2) (?) 
I Sh Sa bo See (?) ‘ (?) 9 
ESSER SEE pe rae eae = See (?) 4 (?) (?) 
I eis ied os a eo () (2) (2) 
ING inbaitsepdicaudrikincekubnsmncbebaaedweneed 12, 309 4.2 9, 805 3.3 
1930 
I i dvsidht hidsilinds dies lninc, c0itilpln acocaiceanellirdiinaiws aindipdiends mies 10, 523 4.4 10, 710 4.4 
ERS RAS En ees ee SR 9, 971 4.1 11, 445 4.7 
RRR RE Rt RRS aa eT Sa oa 7, 882 2.6 12, 642 4.2 
—_ ice La AR Mudd Rind iateh dina acksdowdund 5, 203 2.1 12, 755 5.3 
ids = SOS Kee dine ts tips < «i Selnuidele Phau in Scuba 5, 356 a2 13, 129 5.4 
EEN aL NES CR 2 eee ractan 9 eat tag er Ae 5, 368 17, 688 5.7 
anal: Bike caine gis semble oyna licen sus aed 4, 751 1.9 15, 112 6.2 
ARES REAL re Eee RT. ci Me ES Se AE ree eae 5, 703 2.3 19, 441 7.9 
Gin dit s nebinanthsquianasinsiningnnnnedmeesiawnskuaileietiins Micka hid tena gk ab tbiie cou: 
| 
2 Not reported. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 
actual selling prices ' received monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food October 15, 
1929, and September 15 and October 15, 1930, as well as the percent- 
age changes in the year and in the month. For example, the retail 
price per pound of pork chops was 38.9 cents on October 15, 1929; 
39.1 cents on September 15, 1930; and 37.9 cents on October 15, 1930. 
pina A figures show decreases of 3 per cent in both the year and the 
month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows a decrease of 
10 per cent October 15, 1930, as compared with October 15, 1929, and 
a decrease of 0.9 per cent October 15, 1930, as compared with Sep- 
tember 15, 1930. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OCTOBER 15, 1930, COMPARED WITH OCTOBER 15, 1929, 
AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1930 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers} 





























Per cent of increase 
Average retail price on— iF Oct ——- 
Article Unit compared with— 
Oct. 15, | Sept. 15,| Oct. 15, | Oct. 15, | Sept. 15, 
1929 1930 | 1930 1929 1930 
Cents Cents Cents 
SRST SESE Reet siete oa Pourd....:... 50.3 45.0 44.5 —12 —1 
RRS eats Seca ee ES SY es | MSE See 44.5 39. 7 39.3 —12 —1 
ies any San cwiatin nce his einm Laskabeg  _ eee Pee 37.0 33. 0 32.5 —12 —2 
NS or ee ak Ber (ONE IS 30. 0 25. 6 25. 4 —15 —1 
a ia a a a RE a __ FRR 21.0 17.2 pie ae —18 0 
aE ea ep aise ey ee 38.9 39.1 37.9| —3 -3 
Rr eee wee ir oe 43.7 42.7 42.6 —3 —0.2 
RES TESTER mS ake ee ee ee 55. 1 53. 5 53. 1 —4 —1 
ee CAE RRR RSE SE ees lye Rs oj aa 38. 5 34. 0 32. 8 —15 —4 
nw chumoawe tema SRS 38. 4 34. 0 33. 8 —12 —l 
Salmon, red, canned __-__......------]---- Seen 31.9 33. 5 34.0 +7 +1 
a Ne Ne ete ao 14.4 14.0 14.0 —3 
pe evenorased................--- 16-02. can___-- 10. 6 10.0 9.9 —7 —1 
isle bce bin ot ac ans Pound ___----- 55.7 48.7 47.8| —14 —2 
O'somargarine (all butter substi- |----- BRR 27.0 25. 1 25. 0 —7 —0.4 
a Ee oo ee ba bane Ee ee 37.9 34. 2 34. 2 —10 0 
Te sh eaged SOI aay 18.3 17.5 17.7 —3 +1 
Vegetable lard substitute__._..-..._-|..--- * “Seqeeeee 24. 7 24. 2 24.1 ~2 —0.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh .................. ES 58. 0 43.1 44.8 —2 +4 
a Se Pane. ......- 8.9 8.7 8.6 —3 —1 
NTS EERERE RY ee leer agree emO nase SAS Oe ae. 5.2 4.4 4.3 —17 —2 
ede t wnsad phddtanestgs eamcceeemnaae Beers 5.3 5.3 5.3 0 0 
So (side Wis ok Sagasle dhe lah Sa oss ts 8.8 8.7 8.6 —2 -1 
red Lee wc kate ae waecaae 8-oz. package- - 9.5 9. 4 9.3 2 -—1 
I is Ss Janka cutee 28-0z. package. 25. 5 25. 4 25. 4 —0.4 0 








1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes periodically the cote of 
gas and electricity for household use in each of 51 cities. At present this information is being collected in 
June and December of each year. 
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TABLE 1.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OCTOBER 15, 1930, COMPARED WITH OCTOBER |; 1924 
AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1930—Continued ics. 


‘ 
[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 























¥ Per cent of inc as 

Average retail price on— (33 Pad Po a 

» 1930 

. eared with” 

Article Unit compared with~ 

Oct. 15, | Sept. 15, | Oct. 15, | Oct. 15, Sept. 15 

1929 1930 1930 1929 1930 ° bes 

Cents Cents Cents Sirloit 
ETE as ga es ae, Pound....-.-- 19.7 19. 2 19.1 J Roun 
i NAGAR ES 3 MAIER 9.71 - 96 9.5 —2 pada 
ES ENR eS ise ccaed 14.2 11.7 11.3} —20 -3 Chue 
| ELAR OR ee 3.8 3.2 3.1 —18 Plate 
he aa Se Sie, eed do 5.3 4.7 4.2 —21 ‘ 
Pork 
SER aa a eee a a 4.5 3.9 3.6 —20 Baco! 
8 A Raa No. 2 can_.___| 11.7 10.9 10.8 =f . yom 
a ees do. .| 15.8 15.3 15.2 ff : Lam 
ae do. | 16.7 16.1 16. 0 wl Hens 
Salm 
Tomatoes, canned _.._..............-|....- do a 12.6 12.3 12.1 —4 ~9 wk 
ea. Ra Age Pound________ 6.7 5.9 Let a 9 = 
RRR RRR fe ee 77.6 77.3 77.1 be 0.3 Milk, 
Sa Sigipaiieies OC ates 1 Drie ELS 49.1 39. 5 39. 1 —20 wes 
Butte 
a a ea ee i 17.1 15.5 14.5) —15 6 = 
ARR DN REE _ eee 12.2 11.9 1.7) —4 v 
RESET Cea een hemes DOOM: . 5.35: 32. 4 29. 7 29. 4 | —9 8 
I dink pb dike iincicdigenxeids cnet 44.9 63. 3 66.8) +49 +6 oe 
NN RE LEN, FEA O S ORR TEIC : Shae | ~10.0 0.4 vee 




















one —— Eges 

Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified Flow 
food articles on October 15, 1913, and on October 15 of each year 
from 1924 to 1930, together with percentage changes in October of 
each of these specified years compared with October, 1913. For exam- 
ple, the retail price per pound of rib roast was 20 cents in October, 
1913; 28.6 cents in October, 1924; 30 cents in October, 1925; 30. 
cents in October, 1926; 31.9 cents in October, 1927; 36.8 cents in 
October, 1928; 37 cents in October, 1929; and 32.5 cents in October, 
1930. 

As compared with October, 1913, these figures show increases of 
43 per cent in October, 1924; 50 per cent in October, 1925; 53 per 
cent in October, 1926; 60 per cent in October, 1927; 84 per cent 
October, 1928; 85 per cent in October, 1929; and 63 per cent in 
October, 1930. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 39 per cent in October, 1930, as compared with October, 1913. 

Table 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years, 
from 1913 to 1929, and by months for 1928, 1929, and 1930. The 
articles within these groups are as follows: 

Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn flakes, 
wheat cereal, and macaroni. 

Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate 
beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk. 
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OCTOBER 15, 1913 
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[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
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2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
INCREASE OCTOBER 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED WITH 













































































15 of 





each 


Per cent of increase Oct. 
A verage retail prices on Oct. 15— specified year compared with Oct. 
15, 1913 
Article 
| | | 
1913 1024 1925 | 1926 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1924 | 1925 1926 | 1927 1928 
Gm | 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
Sirloin steak pound-.} 25.7) 39.6) 41.2) 41.5) 43.7) 50.3) 50.3) 44.5) 54) 60) 61) 70) 96 
Round steak. _-.do-...-| 23. 1| 33.7) 35. 4| 36.0) 37.9] 44.6) 44.5} 39.3 46, 53 56; 64) Ss 93 
Rib roast. -.---- do_..-| 20.0] 28.6} 30.0} 30.6) 31.9} 36.8] 37.0) 32.5] 43, 50} 53] 60] 84! 
Chuck roast... -- do 16.4; 20.7; 22.0) 22.8) 24.3! 30.2) 30.0) 25.4) 26) 34 39; +48! 3 =84) 
Plate beef..----- do-.- 12.3 13.1) 14.1; 14.6) 15.8) 20.8) 21.0) 17.2 7 15 19 28 69 
| 
Pork chops... - - do...-| 22.6} 37.5) 39.1] 42.6] 41.5] 37.6] 38.9] 37.9] 66; 73] 88] 84] 66 
Bacon, Sliced...-.do_--.-| 27.8) 40.1; 49.6) 51.7] 46.6) 45.3) 43.7) 42.6 44 78| 86) 68 63) 
Ham, sliced --- -- do..--| 27.6) 47.1) 54.3) 59.8) 53.6) 55.6) 55.1) 53.1 71 97} 117 94 101) 
Lamb, leg of....do.---} 18. 4) 35.9) 38.4) 38.3) 38.2) 38.8] 38.5) 32.8) 95) 109) 108) 108] 111 
Hens...--------do_-.-| 21.2) 35.1) 36.5) 37.6) 35.7] 37.9} 38.4] 33.8] 66) 72] 77) 68) 79 
salmon, red, canned | 
me NG ET pound -.j.....| 31. 5) 35. 5} 35.6) 34.4) 32.6) 31.9] 34.0)]....-|...-.}_-._.]--...]_.._- 
Milk, fresh...-- quart...) 9.0} 13.9) 14.3) 14.0} 14.2) 14.2) 14.4) 14.0 54) 59 56], 58) 58 
Milk, evaporated 
pene panes Geet...) 3.0 Ti. Sie a eS Oh a Bee 
Butte?...-4.54. pound __| 38.2) 47.9) 59.4) 54.3] 55.7) 57.5) 55.7] 47.8 25 55 42 46 51 
Oleomargarine (all | 
butter substitutes) 
eatenadon ee: ----| 30.0; 30.9) 30.3) 27.9) 27.6) 27.0) 25. 0}.-..-|--..-|---.-|-----|-----| 
Cheese......-..- do-. 22.4) 34.8 37.2) 36.7) 38.3) 38.8) 37.9) 34.2 55, 66) 64) 71 73) 
LAP . dacewinnne ae do 16.0) 21.4: 24.1) 21.9) 19.6) 19.5) 18.3) 17.7 34 51 7 23} 22 
Vegetable lard substi-_ | 
tute.- -_pound-.-]_-_-- yee £2 Sie ee Re SiS ee ee eee ae mee 
Eggs, strictly fresh | 
nndigieblageeeeee ozen 41.6) 59.7 60.3) 58.2 56.6) 54.3) 58.0) 44.8 44 45 40 36 31 
a eee pound 5.6 8.8 9.4] 9.4 9.3) 9.1) 8.9) 86) 57) 68) 68 66 63} 
TOE ond do....| 3.3} 83) 65.9 5.7) 5.5 5.3 5.2) 43 61 7$ 73] 67) 58) 
r, Meal_._..-do 3.1) 5.0, 5.3) 5.1) 5.2) 5.3) 5.3) 5.3 61 71 65 7 71 
Rolled oats......do- ---| 8.9} 9.2, 91) 9.0 89 88) B6-. | |) Sh 
Corn flakes | | | | 
.. .8-ounce package.-|.___- 10.5 11.0] 10.9 9.7] 9.5} 9.5) 9.3)----.[.--- J. | LL Ra 
Wheat cereal 
.-28-ounce package__|_--_--. 24.4) 25.1) 25.4) 25.5) 25.6) 25.5) 25. 4)-._.- ee ae. eee eee 
Macaroni-__...pound--}..--- 19. 5! 20. 5} 20.1' 20.1) 19.7) 19.7) 19. 1)-..--!--.--]--_-- PS Bee 
ee do....| 8.7 10. 4] 11.3} 11.6 10.5} 9.9} 9.7) 9.5} 20, 30} 33) 21) 14! 
Beans, navy.---do----|.---- 10.1) 10.0; 9.1) 9.6 as as eae | Se ae Rete Bex Sa 
Potatpes......--- do_- 1.8 aa 3.7] 3.8 3.0) 22) 3.8} 3.1 33, 106) 111 67 22 
Oniemes sss... eds or os oo eae ee a eas 
Cabbage. -...--- do. e 3.9) 4.2) 40) 3.9 4. 3} Co Bek et PEERS Lee: 
Pork and beans 
nc cannes ey es So Be Pe ee ek Be ae Os es eee eee 
Corn, canned - -.do- --. 16. 3} 17. 4| 16.3) 15.7] 15.9} 15.8) 15. 2)--..-]....-|.-.-- SOTOEs eee 
Peas, canned....do_.-_- 18:3 16.2 37.4 16.7) 16. 7) 16.7; 16-6. <- fc} SEE, Mei? 
Tomatoes, canned 
<< skhee ee, eet Se ee a Set 20 ok ee Pe otek 
Sugar, granulated | 
= esata idlaes pound._} 5.5) 8.8} 6.8) 7.1) 7.2 6.9) 6.7; 5.8} 60) 24) 29 31 25 
yy Pe Re do..-_.| 54. 5} 71.8) 75.8] 77.3) 77. 5| 77.5) 77.6) 77.1 32; 39) 42) 42) 42 
Coles d ino eae do..-.| 29.7) 46.1) 51.1) 50.9) 47. 4) 49.6) 49.1) 39.1 55} 72 ‘| 60; 67 
PYUiadecc cee "Sees Ste 8 Bee eo . BS RY ere eS eee ee Cee Po Spee 
Raisins... ......- SS 15.0) 14.3) 14.8) 14.2 12. 4) pS ey ERS See Eee | ote) Serr eae 
Bananas... .... dozen-._|.._.- 36. 1) 35. 1] 34.9] 33.9) 33.1) 32.4) 20. 4)-....).-.--]----2}--2- fee 
Oranges... .....- | eet Rees 50. 6) 64.6] 56.0) 57.8) 64.2) 44.9) 66.8)...-_|...--]--.-- TES Peat 
All antieies combined 1)... job fe sf ec | ee a SC 43.2) 55.5) 54.1) 50.3) 51.0 
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1 Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
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TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO OCTOBER, 1930 


[Average cost in 1913= 100.0] 




















| j 
Dairy | | Dairy 
Year and month |Cereals| Meats | prod- Year and month Cereals} Meats | prod. 
ucts || | ucts 
1913: Average for year...., 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 || 1929: Average for year..--| 164.1 | 188.4 148 ¢ 
1914: Average for year..._| 106.7 | 103.4 97.1 ess | 164.1 180.9 151.9 
1915: Average for year._.-| 121.6 99. 6 96. 1 og, 164.1 | 180.3 152.6 
1916: Average for year.._-| 126.8 | 108.2 103. 2 NS iS a da ap ot 164. 1 182.8 152.4 
1917: Average for year....| 186.5 | 137.0 127.6 [EEE 164.1 | 187.5 148.9 
1918: Average for year..._-| 194.3} 172.8 153. 4 | Re ee 163.5 | 191.2 147.8 
1919: Average for year_..-| 198.0] 184.2 176.6 EGER reece -| 163.0} 192.4 146.8 
1920: Average for year....| 232.1 | 185.7 185. 1 re Oe Ye 146. 8 
1921: Average for year.._-| 179.8 158. 1 149.5 Sa ee 164. 7 196.0 147. 
1922: Average for year..._-| 159.3 | 150.3 135.9 September --_-_----_- -| 165.2; 194.2 148, | 
1923: Average for year...-| 156.9 | 149.0 147.6 See 163.5 | 189.2 149.3 
1924: Average for year...-_| 160.4 | 150.2 142.8 | November. ---._---- 163.6 | 184.1 147.0 
1925: Average for year..__| 176.2 | 163.0 147.1 | December..-------- --| 162.9 | 181.8 144.9 
1926: Average for year...-| 175.5 | 171.3 145.5 || 1930: 
1927: Average for year...-| 170.7 169.9 148.7 | eee 162.9 183. 6 138.9 
1928: Average for year...-| 167.2 | 179.2 150.0 | fe 161.6 | 183.1 138. 5 
=e | 168.0} 168.3 152. 2 | RR edi rst dik 2 .-| 160.9 | 183.0 137.6 
February --- - -- pleats | 168.0! 167.8 150.7 | eee 138.9 
a ; 166.8 | 167.1 150.7 eee dates a -| 159.8 181.5 137.0 
aU pada RRR He ies | 167.2 170.3 147.8 Sa 160. 1 179.9 133.7 
ae ee ae 168.3 175.4 147.3 ESS a 158. 6 175. 2 133.9 
ESE cee eee 169.8 177.7 146. 1 so kbenidanceed 156.9 169.9 137.4 
es des 169.3 | 184.4 147.1 September. -.....---- 156.4 | 173.3 138. 8 
aay 168. 2 189.5 148.3 ee 154. 4 171.1 137.8 
September --_-------_- 166.7} 195.8 151.2 
_. =a .-| 165.9 188.9 151.1 
ee 165.3 | 184.9 152.5 
| are 164. 2 179.1 153. 5 





























Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In TaBLeE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 1920 
to 1929, by months for 1929 and for January through October, 1930. 
These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 
as 100, and are computed by dividing the average price of each com- 
modity for each month and each year by the average price of that 
commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. 
For example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1929 was 
196.9, which means that the average money price for the year 1929 
was 96.9 per cent higher than the average money price for the year 
1913. As compared with the relative price, 188.2 in 1928, the figures 
for 1929 show an increase of 8.7 points, but an increase of 4.6 per 
cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of ali articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles varied, these index numbers have been so computed 
as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index num- 
bers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100.0 are 145.6 for 
September, 1930, and 144.4 for October, 1930. - 

he curve shown in the chart on next page pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. 





? For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1928, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 to 
61; and Bulletin No. 495, pp. 32 to 45. 1 
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TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1929, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1929 AND 1930 


[Average for year 1913=100.0] 
































Yearand Sirloin Round) Rib |Chuck} Plate | Pork , a 

month | steak steak | roast | roast | chops | chops | Becon} Ham | Hens | Mitk | Butter/Chesss 
—|——| + —| | 

ee Saw | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 Soe 100. 0 
+See | 172.1 «177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 153.0 | 188.2 
ei cmaset | 152.8 154.3 | 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2 | 181.4 | 186.4 | 164.0 | 135.0] 153.9 
ee | 147.2 | 144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0 | 147.2 | 125.1] 148.9 
1923.....---.---| 153.9 | 150.2 | 143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 164.3 | 155.1 | 144.7 | 167.0 
1924.....---...-| 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1 | 135.0 | 159.7 
ae , 159.8 | 155.6 | 149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 | 171.8 | 157.3 | 143.1 | 166.1 
«See 162.6 | 159.6 | 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2 | 157.3 | 138.6 | 165.6 
ae | 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 | 173.2 | 158.4 | 145.2] 170.1 
=e | 188.2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0 | 165.7 | 163.0 | 196.7 | 175.6 | 159.6 | 147.5 | 174.2 
ee | 196.9 | 199.1 | 185.4 | 186.9 | 172.7 | 175.7 | 161.1 | 204.1 | 186.4 | 160.7 | 143.9 | 171.9 
1929: January -_| 190.6 | 191.0 | 180.8 | 181.3 | 170.2 | 153.8 | 159.3 | 200.0 | 184.0 | 160.7 | 150.7 | 173.8 
February .| 188.2 | 188.8 | 178.8 | 179.4 | 167.8 | 157.1 | 158.2 | 199.6 | 186.4 | 160.7 | 152.7/ 172.9 
March....| 188.6 | 189.2 | 179.3 | 180.0 | 167.8 | 167.6 | 158.9 | 201.9 | 190.1 | 160.7 | 152.5 | 172.9 
April... -- 192.9 | 194.6 | 183.8 | 184.4 | 170.2 | 176.7 | 160.4 | 203.3 | 196.2 | 159.6 | 145.7 | 172.4 
May-.....| 198.4 | 201.3 | 187.9 | 190.0 | 174.4 | 179.5 | 160.7 | 204.8 | 198.1 | 159.6 | 142.3] 171.9 
June-__... 201.6 | 205.4 | 189.9 | 191.9 | 176.0 | 179.0 | 162.2 | 205.6 | 193.9 | 159.6 | 140.5} 171.9 
,..-.-. 206.7 | 210.8 | 192.9 | 195.6 | 177.7 | 188.1 | 164.1 | 209.7 | 187.3 | 160.7 | 139.4} 171.5 
August. .-| 206.3 | 210.8 | 191.9 | 194.4 | 176 0 | 192.4 | 165.6 | 211.2 | 185 0 | 160.7 | 140.5| 171.0 
September} 202.8 | 206.7 | 189.4 | 191.9 | 175.2 | 193.8 | 164.4 | 209.7 | 184.0 | 160.7 | 143.1 | 171.9 
October_--| 198.0 | 199.6 | 186.9 | 187.5 | 173.6 | 185.2 | 161.9 | 204.8 | 180.3 | 161.8 | 145.4 | 171.5 
November) 194.1 | 196.4 | 183.3 { 183.8 | 171.1 | 170.5 | 159.3 [ 200.4 | 177.0 | 161.8 | 139.7] 171.0 
December | 192.5 | 194.6 | 181.8 | 183.1 | 170.2 | 163.3 | 157.4 | 198.5 | 174.2} 161.8 | 134.7] 170.6 
1930: January --| 192.9 | 195.5 | 183.3 | 184.4 | 172.7 | 168.1 | 157.0 | 199.3 | 178.4 | 159.6 | 121.9] 169.2 
February .| 191.3 | 194.2 | 181.8 | 184.4 | 171.9 | 167.6 | 157.8 | 200.7 | 179.3 | 158.4 | 122.7] 167.0 
March.__.| 190.6 | 192.8 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 170.2 | 171.9 | 157.8 | 201.1 | 179.8 | 157.3 | 121.9] 164.7 
April... _- 190. 2 | 193.3 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 168.6 | 176.7 | 157.4 | 200.4 | 179.3 | 157.3 | 125.6 | 162.9 
ES 190.2 | 192.8 | 179.8 | 179.4 | 164.5 | 171.9 | 156.7 | 200.7 | 175.6 | 157.3 | 120.9 | 162.0 
June.___.. 188.6 | 191.5 | 177.3 | 175.6 | 160.3 | 174.3 | 156.7 | 200.7 | 167.6 | 157.3 | 113.1| 157.9 
July... ..- 182.3 | 184.3 | 171.7 | 166.3 | 149.6 | 173.8 | 156.7 | 200.0 | 161.5 | 157.3 | 114.1] 155.2 
August __-| 175.6 | 176.7 | 163.1 | 155.6 | 138.8 | 174.8 | 155.6 | 198.1 | 158.7 | 157.3 | 123.8 | 153.4 
September} 177.2 | 178.0 | 166.7 | 160.0 | 142.1 | 186.2 | 158.1 | 198.9 | 159.6] 157.3 | 127.2] 154.8 
r---| 175.2 | 176.2 | 164.1 | 158.7 | 142.1 | 180.5 | 157.8 | 197.4 | 158.7 | 157.3 | 124.8] 154.8 
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TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 0,1 












































 ( n 

BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1929, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1929 AND 1930—Continue, » 20? 

Year and month | Lard | Eggs | Bread} Fludr| C°™ } Rice | Pot® | gy Te. | Coffer! 

7 Uggs meal toes gar e | off - 

| es! 

OO 5 a oe ee 109.0 | 100.0 | 100.6 | 100.6 | 160.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 99.9 
ECR RRR ERS 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 24! 
OF ERR: 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.6 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 145.5 | 128.1 | 1215 72 
eR Ca 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 106.2 | 164.7 | 132.7 | 125.2) 1211 iy? 
a ee 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7 | 100.2 | 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8] 126.5 4) 
RAR apaedeaare:: 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3 | 131.4 | 145.3 4 
ee 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 18.0 | 127.6 | 211.8 | 130.9| 1388/1728 j-74 
 Siae Renae 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 2882 | 125.5 | 141.0] 171.1 95 
ee 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 132.7 | 1425/1621 |: 
ta oR 117.7 | 134.5 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8 | 129.1 | 142.3] 165.1 iy 3 
(ate eerie 115.8 | 142.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 188.2 | 12.0| 142.6] 1645 Jn 
1929: Janunry.......... 117.1 | 146.7 | 160.7 | 1.4.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 121.8 | 1425] 166.1 \:4, 
Februsry........ 116.5 | 142.3 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 120.0 | 142.6] 166.1 In44 
ara 116.5 | 122.0] 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 118.2] 1426] 166.4 i235 
fan... 117.1 | 106.4 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7} 112.6 | 135.3 | 116.4 | 142.6 | 166.4 1:15 
di cae | 116.5 | 112.2 | 160.7 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 158.8 | 116.4 | 142.6 | 166.1 1733 
a | 115.8 | 120.0! 160.7 | 148.5} 176.7] 111.5 | 182.4 | 116.4 | 1425! 165.8 Icys 
ae te 115.8 | 127.8 | 160.7 | 151.u | 176.7 | 111.5 | 220.4 | 116.4 | 142.3 | 165.8! 1x: 
ims... 116.5 | 140.0 | 160.7 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 235.3 | 120.0 | 14251 165.4 no 
September----_--- 117.1 | 153.6 | 160.7 | 160.6 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 220.4 | 121.8 | 142.6 | 165.1 169.8 
agape 115.8 | 168.1 | 158.9 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 223.5 | 121.8 | 142.6] 164.8 IW, 
November .___-_.| 113.9 | 183.5 | 158.9 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 223.5 | 121.8 | 1423] 1621) 1:93 
December... 111.4 | 182.0} 158.9 | 154.5 | 180.0 | 110.3 | 223.5 | 120.0] 1428/1554 Iwo 
1930: Jenuary_.........| 108.9 | 160.6 | 158.9 | 154.5 | 180.6 | 110.3 | 229.4 | 120.0} 143.4 | 147.0 Icn4 
February ._...... 108.2 | 136.8 | 157.1 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 229.4 | 118.2| 143.2| 1433 | 1:39 
ae. 107.0 | 102.3 | 1£7.1 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 229.4| 116.4 | 142.81] 140.6 1:01 
—~ 106.3 | 100.0 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 241.2 | 114.5 | 142.5 | 188.9) 1:12 
RRND 105.7 | 97.7 | 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 252.9 | 114.5 | 142.5 | 137.2) iwi 
a 105.1 | 97.4 | 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 247.1 | 110.9 | 143.0 | 136.2| i779 
—... 103.2 | 101.7 | 157.1 | 130.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 194.1 | 110.9 | 142.6 | 135.6 | 1149 
August ___--.-.-| 104.4 | 112.5 | 155.4 | 136.4 | 176.7 | 100.2 | 1824 | 110.9| 1423 | 134.6) 197 
September_.____. 110.8 | 124.9 | 125.4 | 133.3 | 178.7 | 110.3 | 188.2 | 107.3 | 1421 | 1326! i456 
October.......... 112.0 | 129.9 | 153.6 | 130.3 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 105.5 | 141.7 | 131.2) 1444 








1 22 Articles in 1913-1920; 42 articles in 1921-1930. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TaBLeE 5 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food* in October, 1930, compared with the aver- 
age cost in the year 1913, in October, 1929, and September, 1930. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the l-year and the 
1-month periods; these cities have been scheduled by the bureau at 
different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based on 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on the 
average consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
October, 99 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 
51 cities sent in areport promptly. The following-named 35 cities had 
a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with the 
bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the 
city averages: Atlanta, Boston, Bridgeport, Chicago, Cincinnati, 

Fall Risen: Heuston, Indi- 
anapolis, Kansas City, Little Rock, Los — Louisville, Man- 
chester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Haven, New York, 
Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Portland (Me.), Providence, Richmond, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, Savannah, Scranton, Springfield 
(Ill.), and Washington. 


3 For list of articles see note 1, p. 207. . 

‘ The consumption used for January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city «re 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have bien 
used for each month, beginning with January, 1021, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, p »'. 
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qusLe 5. -PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN OCTOBER, 1930, 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN SEPTEMBER, 1930, OCTOBER, 1929, AND WITH THE 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 
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Percentage de- Percentage  de- 
Percent-| crease October, Percent-| crease October, 
, age 1930, compared , S60 1930, compared 

increase with— increase with— 

City October, City October, : 
1930, - 1930, F 
compar : compare * 
with 1913] October, | Septem. with 1913| October, | Septem: 
e a , ~- + 
nN ae i eee 45. 5 11.0 0.3 || Minneapolis--_---.-_- 45.7 9.4 0.5 
Baltimore-......--- 49.4 10. 2 SM SRS RRR, iiiaag freee: 6.8 0.4 
Birmingham. -...-- 47.4 9.1 1.5 || Newark............ 43.3 8.3 11.5 
Ne Seen 48.8 8.4 0.1 || New Haven___-.-_-- 49.0 9.5 11.0 
RIO DONE: Sasi ccc) neoaiess 8.8 10.2 || New Orleans-_------ 43.0 10. 2 1.4 
— casi aN A i aloes 49.5 9.7 G1 F Mew Se... 49.3 9.7 0.4 
cade I 13.8 2. Seer Reigate 10.4 0.3 
C as ston, 8. C..- 49.2 8.0 7 Seis oo cece a 36. 6 10.3 2.2 
PRWGBOLS csi nossa. 56. 5 8.2 SE ica onc bccuecaunkeces 9.6 0.8 
Cincinnati_.....--- 52.9 8.3 1.0 || Philadelphia--____- 47.2 10.8 0.0 
Cleyeland.......... 39. 4 11.2 2.3 1 Pittebutgh........- 46. 5 9.9 1.5 
SRI oltre coleuewedl 9.4 tee. eee see 9.8 0.5 
SS ae Cee 42.7 10. 5 0.3 || Portland, Oreg_--_- 28.3 13.9 0.4 
ING Sedo ens< 28. 6 10.4 1.7 || Providence..._....- 46.9 10. 6 0.8 
SEE Eee 45.9 12.3 1.8 || Richmond_.-.------ 50. 2 9.9 0.5 
Fall River.......-- 43.2 10.3 SO Fe ik en chnncnonen ee 9.7 0.4 
(CS CERES Sieepreties ss 9.9 ee RS eee 46.7 10.0 1.6 
Indianapolis - - __-_- 41.7 11.4 eae <= SpA Seen s 9.9 1.0 
Jacksonville... ___. 37.6 8.0 0.9 || Salt Lake City_.._- 24.8 11.1 0.3 
Kansas City-....-- 39.8 11.5 1.1 || San Francisco---_--- 44.4 9.3 0.3 
Little Rock........ 39. 6 10.1 CSD Ee silos oe 11.1 1.2 
Los Angeles_______- 31.9 12.9 6.5 i Soramton........... 51.0 11.3 0.7 
Louisville........-- 38. 8 12.1 S.'2. it ees. 36. 2 12.0 0.0 
Manchester - - -. .---- 43.1 9.4 GOT i Gieueemee, I... }25 22... 8.6 14 
Memphis. ......... 37.6 9.4 1.3 || Washington-_-._.._-- 55. 5 7.8 10.6 
Milwaukee_.------- 46.6 10.9 0.7 
! Increase, 


Retail Prices of Coal in the United States! 


Te following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
October 15, 1929, and September 15 and October 15, 1930, for 


the United States and for eac 


of the cities from which retail food 


prices have been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered 
to consumers, but do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar 
or coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 
f The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 

several kinds sold for household use. 





! Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues 


of the Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured 
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and published monthly. 
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1929 1930 1929 
City, and kind of coal l City, and kind of coal 
Oct. | Sept. | Oct. Oct. 
15 15 15 15 
United States: Detroit, Mich.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Stove— Da ae $16. 00 
Average price-_____..--- $15.31 |$15.08 |$15. 13 | RTE 15. 50 
Index (1913=100)______- 198.2 | 195.2 | 195.8 Bituminous— 

Chestnut— Prepared sizes— 

Average price-__-_..---- $14. 98 |$14. 80 |$14. 87 High volatile........_-- 8. 46 
Index (1913=100)_.____- 189.3 | 187.0 | 187.9 Low volatile. __._..--__- 10. 27 

Bituminous— Run of mine— 

Average price____.._----- $8.98 | $8.79 | $8.88 Low volatile. .........-. 8. 00 

Index (1913=100)_....__-- 165.3 | 161.7 | 163.3 || Fall River, Mass.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Atlanta, Ga.: BING oe cua tt cimc so 16. 50 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $7.78 | $7.50 | $7.47 CSE eee 16. 25 
Baltimore, Md.: Houston, Tex.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 12. 20 
_ _. as ae 14.25 | 14.25 | 14.25 || Indianapolis, Ind.: 
EE EN 13.75 | 13.75 | 13.75 Bituminous— 

Bituminous, run of mine— Prepared sizes— 

High volatile._........--. 7.89 | 7.96) 7.89 High velatile........... 6.31 

Birmingham, Ala.: Low volatile. ._.......- 9. 04 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.61 | 7.26} 7.51 Run of mine— 

Boston, Mass.: Low volatile. _........- 7. 25 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Jacksonville, Fla.: 

I Tn ihc eo 16. 00 | 16.25 | 16. 25 Bituminous, prepared sizes. 13. 00 

SS Saree 15.50 | 15.75 | 15.75 || Kansas City, Mo 

Bridgeport. Conn.: Arkansas anthracite— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 82S 12. 45 | 
(RACES REE are ae 15. 50 | 14.50 | 14.75 ene bees Mas... .-c.02..-. 13. 58 | 
Song a (eae 5 os BEES 15. 50 | 14.50 | 14.75 Bituminous, meaner sizes. 7. 28 | 

Buffalo, N. Y. Little Rock, Ark.: 

Poauiivenia anthracite— Arkansas anthracite—Egg.. 12. 50 | 
NN ce a cael 13. 76 | 13.67 | 13.79 Bituminous, prepared sizes_, 9. 55 | 
SSE een 13.31 | 13.17 | 13.29 |} Los Angeles, Calif.: 

Butte, Mont.: Bituminous, prepared sizes. 16. 50 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 11.14 | 10.40 | 10.70 || Louisville, Ky.: 

Charleston, 8S. C.: Bituminous— | 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.67 | 9.67 | 9.67 Prepared sizes— 

Chicago, IIl.: High volatile...........| 6.66 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Low volatile..._.......| 9. (0 
IN ast ake x Se asc lacs 16.85 | 16.38 | 16.38 || Manchester, N. H.: 
(SRS ES es: 16.40 | 16.21 | 16.28 Pennsylvania anthracite— | 

Bituminous— . OS EIR ESS BY 
Prepared sizes— I ccs os | 17.00 

High volatile_._......-- 8.42 8.08 | 8.09 || Memphis, Tenn.: 
Low volatile. __....-_-- 12.35 | 11.89 | 11.96 Bituminous repared sizes_| 7.37 

Run of mine— Milwaukee, Wis | 
Low volatile. _......... 8.25 | 7.751} 8.CO Pennsylvania ‘ethondiie— 

Cincinnati, Ohio: eS cake ee | 16. 29 
Bituminous— 2 | oe ee ee | 15. 84 
Prepared sizes— Bituminous— | 
High volatile........_-- 6.05; 6.15 | 6.30 Prepared sizes— 
Low volatile_......-.-- 8.38 | 8.23] 8.53 High are | 7.71 
Cleveland, Ohio: Low volatile_.........- | 10. 96 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Minneapolis, Minn 
ERE RES IT See 15.22 | 14.44 | 14. Pennsylvania aetieracite—~ 
STEERS ESS: 14.80 | 14.13 | 14. 25 e's ARPES is GR eee 18. 30 

Rituminous— =e as ane rene 17. 85 
Prepared sizes— Bituminous— 

High volatile.........-- 7.10 | 6.89] 6.86 Pre d sizes— 

Low volatile. ........_. 9.96 | 9.61} 9.80 gh volatile__........- 10. 53 
Columbus, Ohio: Low volatile. ........_- 13. 65 

ay one Sion dsizes.| 9.37 
sizes— tuminous, pre sizes.| 9. 

Tiel volatile Bese aaa 6.13 | 5.98] 6.02 || Newark, N. J.: ati 

Low volatile__._....... 8.44 | 7.56| 7.75 Pennsylv ania anthracite— 
Dallas, Tex.: ER Ra aR Rens 13. 95 

Arkansas anthracite—Egg.-| 15.50 | 15.00 | 15.00 | SESE SES eee 13. 45 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 12.83 | 12.58 | 12.58 || New Haven, Conn.: 

Denver, Colo.: Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Colorado anthracite— seis 0k eae lg 14. 96 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_-_| 14.75 | 15.25 | 15.25 | SERS ae 14. 96 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_--__- 14.75 | 15.25 | 15.25 || New Orleans, La.: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes.} 10.31 | 10.29 | 10. Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 10. 64 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
“USE, ON OCTOBER 15, 1929, AND SEPTEMBER 15 AND OCTOBER 15, 1930—Continued 
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1929 1930 1929 1930 

City, and kind of coal City, and kind of coal 

Oct. | Sept. | Oct. || Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
15 15 15 || 15 15 15 
New York, N. Y.: Rochester, N. Y.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylvania anthracite— 

DENG pea chac cw owas $14. 54 ($14. 04 ($14. 08 || NEB RS S CERES: '$14. 75 ($14.75 $14. 75 

"2 SERS ee 14.04 | 13.56 | 13. 58 || Cpe gt Se te 8 

Norfolk, Va.: | St. Louis, Mo.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | Pennsylvania anthracite— 

ESS gS ES Se 14.00 | 14.50 | 15.00 | cn SE cea ee 16.70 | 16.25 | 16. 23 

Risch a dns nan 14.00 | 14.50 | 15.00 || SRR Rm aoe ae | 16.45 | 16.00 | 15.98 

Bituminous— : | _ Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.77 | 6.34 | 6.29 
Prepared sizes— | St. Paul, Minn.: 

High volatile__......._- 7.38 | 7.38] 7.38 || Pennsylvania anthracite— 
aoe worssee........... 9.00 | 9.00} 10.00 Sa gas 18.30 | 17.60 | 16.90 
Run of mine— > ae | 17,85 | 17.15 | 16.90 
how Pome... ......... 6.83 | 7.00] 7.00 Bituminous— , 
Omaha, Nebr.: Prepared sizes— | 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.67 | 9.52] 9.79 High volatile__......._- 10.28 | 10.25 | 9.75 
Peoria, Ul.: Low volatile..........- | 13.65 | 13.25 | 12.80 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.67 | 6.28] 6.44 |, Salt Lake City, Utah: 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Bituminous, i. sizes.| 7.93 | 8.40| 8.41 

Pennsylvania anthracite— San Francisco, Calif.: 

Si sano cnn dew _..-|115.00 | 13.83 | 13.96 || New Mexico anthracite— 

Chestnut__.........._--_-|114. 50 | 13.33 | 13. 46 Ceres Wee. ............. 26. 00 | 26.00 | 26.00 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Colorado anthracite— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— |__| eet aS) a Sao 25. 50 | 25.00 | 25. 50 
Chestnut.................| 15.00 | 14.75 | 14. 50 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 17.13 | 17.00 | 16.88 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 5.36 | 4.98} 4.91 || Savannah, Ga.: 

Portland, Me.: | Bituminous, prepared sizes_|10. 14 | 3 9.62 | 3 9. 87 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | Scranton, Pa.: 

a eT 16.80 | 16.80 | 16. 80 |, Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Chestnut-_..___- _..----| 16.80 | 16.80 | 16. 80 || RI es Sada cocsig eee ee 10. 28 | 10.22 | 10.18 

Portland, Oreg.: Cees... ...-._- oem! 9.92} 9.85 | 9.88 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 13.38 | 13.09 | 13. 27 | Seattle, Wash.: 

Providence, R. I.: || Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.68 | 10.65 | 10.68 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Springfield, I1.: 

Stove... ..-..--.---.-----|#16. 00 {216.00 '716. 00 | Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 4.34 | 4.34! 4.34 

Chestnut.._...__.__.___._/15. 94 716.00 |216.00 || Washington, D. C.: 

Richmond, Va.: | || Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | ht Sa ae ees 115.73 | 15.62 | 15.73 
te Re | 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 | " 5C ea 115, 23 | 15.23 | 15.23 
IR oe, od 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 ! Bituminous— 

Bituminous— Prepared sizes— 

Prepared sizes— | High volatile_._.....___ 18.63 | 18.63 | 18.63 
High volatile._........- 8.38 | 8.75 | 8.75 Low volatile... ........- 111,42 |111. 43 |111. 43 
Low volatile. ........-- 9.11} 8.85] 9.37 Run of mine— 

Run of mine— i Ry TR Rees 17,75 [17.81 |17.81 
Low volatile..........- 7.25 | 7.2%) 7.2 

















1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

? The average price of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal is 
delivered in bin. 

3 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge nas been included in the above price. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in October, 1930 


d ae index number of wholesale prices computed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor 
shows a decline in the general level for October as compared with 
September. This index number, which includes 550 price quotations 
weighted according to the importance of each article and based on 
prices in 1926 as 100.0, declined from 84.2 in September to 82.6 in 
October, a fall of nearly 2 per cent. The purchasing power of the 
1926 dollar was $1.211. 

Farm products as a group showed a decrease of over 4 per cent from 
the September level, due to lower prices for all grains, beef cattle, 
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hogs, sheep and lambs, poultry, cotton, flaxseed, and foreign wools. 
No price change was reported for Ohio wools, while eggs, hay, and 
potatoes averaged higher. 

Foods were slightly lower than in September, with declines in })\;;- 
ter, cheese, lamb, mutton, pork, veal, lemons, corn meal, and {\,. 
Coffee and sugar were somewhat higher than in the month before. 

Hides and skins showed a pronounced price drop, due largely to 
sharp declines in packers’ sheepskins, while leather also aver:ved 
somewhat lower. Little change in the price level is shown for boots 
and shoes and other leather products, but in these groups also the 
trend was downward. 

Textile products as a whole were cheaper than in Septemfer, cot- 
ton goods, silk and rayon, woolen and worsted goods, and other 
textile products all contributing to the decline. 

“In the group of fuel and lighting materials there was a small price 
advance in anthracite coal, while no change was reported for bitu- 
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minous coal and coke. Petroleum products were lower, with declines 
in Oklahoma crude oil and gasoline. 

Metals and metal products were downward, iron and steel] an 
nonferrous metals, including antimony, brass sheets, electrolytic cop- 
per, sheet copper, copper wire, pig lead, lead pipe, bar silver, pig tin, 
and slab zinc, all sharing in the decrease. 

Among building materials there were decreases for lumber and paint 
materials, while brick advanced slightly and cement and structural 
steel remained stationary in price. 

In the group of chemicals and drugs there were small price decreases 
among chemicals, with no change among drugs and pharmaceuticals, 
and small increases among fertilizer materials and mixed fertilizers. 

House-furnishing goods were practically unchanged in price, while 
in the group designated as miscellaneous there were declines report! 
for cattle feed, crude rubber, and lubricating and cylinder oils. . 

In all major groups of commodities, including raw materials, se1!- 
manufactured articles, and finished products, also in the groups 
designated as nonagricultural peaenaned “sin and all commodities less 
farm products and foods, prices in October averaged lower than in the 
preceding month. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 






































COMMODITIES 
[1926 = 100.0] 
— ' ’ 

Fussbosieg 

| power o 

Groups and subgroups a ee, 0 —. | the dollar, 
| October, 
| 1930 
SS 5 oS en bes ienekocsees 96.3 | 84. 2 | 82. 6 $1. 211 
EOS RR A SS CET 103. 9 | 85.3 | 82. 6 1.211 
ie 5 ct rh ee a eens 99. 1 77.0 | 72. 1 1. 387 
Ep eee a... 98. 8 88. 0 | 82.4 1. 214 
| ERE Ree eee ee 108. 9 | 86. 4 86. 3 1. 159 
OE eR EE EE A ne eee ee tr. ar 101. 2 89. 2 88. 6 1. 129 
Butter, cheese, and milk Se lt ioe eines. 106. 2 99. 6 98. 7 1.013 
Se ed p 106. 7 99. 2 96. 7 1. 034 
Other goods ........- LT RO ee Oe ae 95. 8 79. 3 79. 8 1. 253 
Hides and leather produc x... pit 110. 5 | 99. 1 96. 5 1. 036 
Hides and skins__...-____-- : : : 117.9 94. 2 83. 6 1. 196 
i ee a ee ie 114.2 YR. 2 96. 7 1. 034 
Boots and shoes nah : ; 106. 1 100. 5 100. 3 . 997 
Other leather products __- SAN he ee 106. 6 105. 0 104. 2 . 960 
Textile products _-__-_----- : | atl dita ee tees 92. 7 75. § 73. 8 1. 355 
Cottom goods...........- was ee cee 99. 0 “82.8 81.6 1. 225 
Silk and rayon__. a 79. 3 ; 55.4 52. 1 1. 919 
Woolen and worsted goods - wee: ae ~ 96. 2 84.6 83. 6 1. 196 
Other textile products. ___- : > 80. 0 61.3 59. 0 1. 695 
Fuel and lighting materials i ae ws) 81.7 76. 3 75.1 1. 332 
Anthracite coal__-_._____- Sis Sacto 91. 2 89. 1 89. 6 1. 116 
Bituminous coal. _______- Rf ae 92. 0 89. 2 89. 2 1. 121 
rr f ee ee 84.4 83.9 83. 9 | 1. 192 
SSO Rie ead fa 93. 1 101. 3 | | Se 
Petroleum products. _-__- : se 70. 8 62.0 | 59. 4 1. 684 
Metals and metal products_.. 103. 6 91.8 | 90. 4 1. 106 
lvomi-emd steel. .......... ; é Piste 96. 8 89. 5 | 88. 6 1. 129 
Nonferrous metals ! abe ES ear one 104. 2 yi ee 67.8 1.475 
Agricultural implements Saws Se 96. 1 94.9 | 94.9 1. 054 
Automobiles __. __- ies sents OAT at tartans Lies 109. 9 | 101. 6 | 100. 2 . 998 
Other metal products. : NRCS R Saxe Sa 98. 6 | 98.4 | 98. 4 1. 016 
Building materials____-_-_- eee ere ees 97.8 86.4 | 85.8 1. 166 
Lamber............. aS, Senna 96. 3 80.8 | 80. 2 1. 247 
aR Rn de al eee 90. 6 82. 3 82. 5 4. 253 
2 ae : ; = Ra 85. 6 O1.7 | 91.7 1. 091 
Structural steel_.._____ ney ree. 97.0 81.7 | 81.7 1. 224 
Paint materials_ ___- ‘ Shi eo ot Sea 101. 1 78. 1 | 75.9 1. 318 
Other building materials __- ; Ee ae 105. 6 98.0 | 97.3 1. 028 
Chemicals and drugs-. EEE ERE AGS, fe 94. 2 86.6 | 86. 0 1. 163 
Chemicals___.....--- ; TES 100. 4 90.9 | 89. 6 1. 116 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals - - pa aaeeenieel 70. 7 66.8 | 66. 8 1. 497 
Fertilizer materials_____- ests ie ‘ 90. 1 83.1 | 83. 6 1. 196 
Mixed fertilizers. ........__.-- So. ce eo 97.4 92.5 | 92.9 1. 076 
House-furnishing goods____.__.._.____- Peohisc Dorr 97.1 95. 4 95. 3 1. 049 
ye owe wee vith weaiieec 2 cone 96.7 96.5 | 96. 5 1. 036 
a” SE bse ae ack ees co 97.4 94. 4 | 94. 2 1. 062 
A RR RnR § 81.3 69.7 | 68.8 1. 453 
ow idusaddsousens Scone 130. 4 93. 6 89. 6 1. 116 
SE ER er epee oe oe 87.9 83. 5 | 83. 5 1. 198 
IS SS Nie oul panacea . 40. 7 M84 16.9 5. 917 
Automobile tires- ie a oe on ee ee 55. 1 52. 0 | 52.0 1. 923 
Other miscellaneous..........._........-____- 4 108. 4 93. 8 | 91.5 1. 093 
RS cord wile ..| 7.1 82.1 | 80. 0 1. 250 
Semimanufactured articles. ...............----.---- e 97.9 76. 5 75. 5 1. 325 
Gl ncen Mebconenwmncnansauneas ar 95. 8 86. 8 | 85. 6 1. 168 
Nonagricultural commodities - ese col 94. 3 84. 0 | 82.8 1. 208 
All commodities less farm products and foods____-____- 92. 7 82.8 | 81.5 1. 227 
' 








1 Data not yet available, 
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Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries, INDEX } 
1923 to September, 1930 =m 
rountry - 
N THE following table the more important index numbers of aquall 
eae 
wholesale prices in foreign countries and those of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics have been brought together in computi 
order that the trend of prices in the several countries may be com- agency 
pared. The base periods here shown are those appearing in the 
sources from which the information has been drawn, in most cases orga 
being the year 1913 or some other pre-war period. Only general pase peri 
comparisons can be made from these figures, since, in ac dition to oar 
differences in the base periods, there are important differences in the Commo: 
composition of the index numbers themselves. ee 
Year a1 
INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN CERT AI month 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 1926 
January - 
ssaseienctamacauaemeauemiiactie tincuatncmeoanaa Se ae =r arenas es nieces nodoneee Februar} 
| | ; in | 3 ; | : | farcn.. 
Country --.-- States | Canada Arostate,| Belgica a how 4 Finland | France | bal | I! Apel... 
| | ? 
g | FE, LS (Se aa June 
| Domin | Central | | me July...-- 
| - as | : | gust.. 
Bureau | ion Bu- | Federal | regi | Bureau — ee | General | Federal | Rico centemb 
Computing | of Labor reau of | Statis- Ini of | of Sta- | i Bta. | Statis- | Statis- | do hy October - 
agency Statis- | Statis- | _ tical tee and tistics | cat tistics | _ tical | tical | chin Novemb 
tics = | Bureau | labor gory ment |(revised)| Bureau | Bureau vised — 
oe = oil Sh ROL i, TG, SUR, DR, ee January. 
‘ebruar 
January A pril | Jul | soy 
Base period.| 1926 1926 | June, | “Pre | “2% | 1913 | 1926 1913 1913 | 1913 April... 
1914 1914 1914 | * ae 
| May... 
ee © ae oi: Seen June. --. 
July. -- 
Commodi- ! ; August. 
ies... ...- 550 | «6502 47 132 69 | 118 | 139 45 400 138 Septem 
October 
Be et aN Soe ae ae | Novernt 
Year and Decemb 
month | | | 1928 
| | January 
Ns acta | 100.6 98.0 | 124 | 497 he ee ee 1 503.9 Februar 
1904... .... | 1) 4] 198] 9573 907 |......|.........| 488 | 487.3 | 1497.4 March . 
la | 103.5} 102.6 136; 558; 1008;  210|.......-| 6851] 141.8/| 16120 April... 
eae 100.0 | 100.0 123 | 744 955 163 100 | 703 134.4 | 1618.2 May-.-- 
i ishnnend 95.4; 97.7) 133 | 847 | 979 153 | 101 617 | 137.6 | 1 466.7 June. - - 
eae 97.7; 964) 130} 943/ 979| 153| 102} 620/ 140.0) 14 July. - . 
Th icinaen 96.5| 95.6; 130 851 924; 150 98 611 | 137.2 | 1439.7 August, 
Septem 
1923 | | | | letober 
January...-- 5 ee oe ae 434 | 2 ane - See Novem! 
April........ |. Fa SRE ae 2 RE PS) Sa 525.7 Decemt 
ae Ss ee law saaidieed 504 as Diets ainhiiea | ee 503. 9 192 
October _---- Pee eee 515 ee Ree eat og eS eee 499. 6 January 
} Februal 
1924 March. 
January --_--- yg MOIR OEE 580 2 Eee or a 504. 4 April. 
April...-_-_- 7 aera see: eR  S aaen epeener: a Tees 510.3 May. 
ea 7 g eee Saas 566 et ee ee fee 497.4 June 
October ____- SS memes ‘AONE ED 555 SSE Sanh 4 ee 522.0 July... 
| August 
1925 | Septem 
January ----- tf See ore 559 1045 5 eee __. | SERRESS 568. 2 October 
February....| 104.0 J---------|--------- 551 1048 7 ep  =& SSA 571. | Novem 
March.._--- |S SEE Eee 546 1034  , Se J. See 571.2 Decem| 
cis cineae |” ESA SRT RT 538 1020 SES Of 70. | 193 
May.._--_-- SIR aan 537| 1006| 227 |........- 520 |_..-.-.--| 571. 2 Januar 
ee SR ORESESES SORE se 552 998 YAR |B Eat | 690.9 Februa 
July sa EE -soteis: 559 1009 —«) aS  «} | 612.0 March 
August_____- |: ERIS b ihSins walbal 567 993 __ 2 ae _ ; Se | 630. 6 April 
September._| 103.4 _......_- aba 577 a. el. 3 Satan 621.5 3 
October.....| 103.6 |.......- eames 575 | et ade | 617. | ag 
November .| 104.5 |-........|...-..-.- 569 7). Wik 605 |....--_.| 612.3 July... 
December.../ 103.4 j....-..-- lavewewiet 565 977 BE tiewdedns GiB i.........| 613.5 August 
1 July. Septen 
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_ » ee — = < werd ee ae - ’ “ = caitiac imate! 
| unitea | .. ; eee eens a * » | 
Country - - -- marta | Canada | Austria | Belgium) ¢20ch0- | mee | Pinions | France bal | Italy 
ae ees FP “Oe Pe Ses ee 
Bureau | ion Bu- | Federal | a Bureau — es | General | Federal | Riccar- 
computing | of Labor} reau of | Statis- | lates | of Sta- he. of Sta- | Statis- | Statis- | do Ba- 
agency Statis- | Statis- | tical | iy ang | tistics art- | tistics | tical | _tical | chi (re- 
tics | tics (re- | Bureau | Tala | (revised ee (revised)| Bureau | Bureau | vised) 
vised) | ia | index) his rec! | 
ore % | January-| ’ | | | 
pase period.| 1926 | 1926 | June, | April, | July, | 1913 | 1926 | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 
Commodi- | | | 
TES 550 502 | 47 132 69 118 139 | «645 | 400 138 
Year and | | 
month | | 
1926 | | | 
January...--| 103.6 103.0 | 122 560 ee 634 135.8 | 608.0 
February---| 102.1 102.1 | 120 556 950 _ ae 636 134.3 | 603.5 
March...---| 100.4 101.3 | 119 | 583 | 938 | 158 y 632 133.1 | 592.3 
~ =e FT 101.2 | 119 | 621 | 923 157 ae 650 132.7 | 590.0 
 _ | 100.5 100. 2 | 118 | 692 | 928 | 158 Sobel 688 132.3 | 595.8 
June...-----| 100.5 | 100.2 | 124 | 761 | 926 er 738 131.9 | 604.9 
+e | 99.5] 100.2} 126 | 876 | 948 >) aa 836 133.1 | 618.2 
\ugust....--| 9&0] 99.1 | 126 | 836 | 963 | | 769 | + 134.0) 632.5 
September..; 99.7 | 98.5 | 123 859 | 973 | | 787 134.9 | 622.0 
October....-| 99.4] 98.1 | 125 856 | = =a 751 136.2 | 596.7 
November_-| 98.4] 97.6 | 128 | 865} 978] 170|_....----| 684} 137.1 | 594.2 
December.../ 97.9 | 97.9 | 127 860 | 978 | 158 |-------- 627 137.1 | 573.6 
1927 | | | | | | | 
January...--| 96.6 | 97.8 | 130} 856) 979 157 | 100} 622] 135.9] 558.2 
February - - -| 95.9 | 97.6 130 | 854 | 975 | 156 | 101 | 632 135. 6 555.8 
March.....-.| 94.5] 97.3 133 | R58 | 976 | 153 | 101 | 641 135. 0 544.7 
“ | Set es 135 846 | 979 | 152] 100 636 134.8 521.3 
eee | 98.7) 98.5} 137 | 848 | gx | 152 | 100 | 628 137.1 496. 2 
SES | 98.8] 98.9 142 | 851 | 990 | = 152 | 101 | 622 137.9 473.4 
Miictowc: O08). 61 140 | 845 992 | 152 | 101 | 621 137.6 466. 7 
August....--| 95.2 | 98. 3 133 | 850 | 983 153 | 102 | 618 137.9 465. 4 
September - - 96.5 | o7.1 130 | 837 975 153 101 | 600 139. 7 465. 4 
October. _- - 97.0 97.2 | 129 839 | 066 154 | 101 587 139. 8 467.5 
November - - 06.7 96.9 127 | 838 967 154 | 103 | 594 140.1 | 466.0 
December..-| 96.8) 97.3 127 | 841 | 975 154 | 103 | 604 139.6 | 462.9 
1928 | | j | 
January.....| 96.3] 96.9 | 129 | 851 | 982 153 102 607 | 138.7 | 463.5 
February._.| 96.4 96.8 | 128 | 848 | 985 152 102 609} 137.9} 461.3 
March. ...... 96. 0 97.7 | 129 | 848 | 978 153 103 623 | 138.5 463.9 
Sas 97.4 | 98. 3 | 131 | 847 | 984 154 103 624) 139.5) 464.4 
ae 98. 6 | 97.7 | 131 | 844 | 987 155 | 103 | 632 141.2 464.9 
| ae 97.6 | 97.1 | 133 | 844 | 986 | 155 | 103 626 141.3 461.7 
ee 98.3 | 96.2 | 133 841 | 979 155 103 624 141.6 453. 1 
August... _--| 98.9 | 95. 4 | 133 831 | 996 | 154 103 617 141.5 456. 2 
September_.| 100.1 | 95.5 | 131 830 | 986 | 151 101 620 139.9 457.8 
etober.....| 97.8 95. 4 | 129 835 971 | 150 | 101 617 140.1 463.3 
November - -| 96.7 94.9 128 847 | 957 151 101 626 140.3 | 465.6 
December....| 96.7) 94.5) 127 | 855 | 955 | 151 101 624 139.9 464. 4 
1929 | | } 
January..--- 97.2 | 93.7 | 128 | 867 953 151 100 630 138.9 461.2 
February - - - 96.7 | 94.9 | 130 | 865 950 | 159 | 100 638 139. 3 462.7 
March... - - .. 97.5| 95.5 | 133 | 869 064 154 | 100 640 139. 6 461.1 
ae 96.8 94.1 | 134 862 | 963 150 | a9 627 137.1 455.0 
> 95.8 92. 4 | 135 851 940 148 | 98; 623] 135.5| 451.6 
Se 96. 4 92. 6 | 134 848 917 146 | 98 | 611 135. 1 446.6 
eae 98.0 96.0 | 132 858 922 149 | 97 | 613 137.8 439. 7 
August... __- 97.7 98.1 | 132 850 916 150 | 97 | 597 138. 1 437. 4 
September 97.5 97.3 | 128 846 | 902; 150 96 | 597 138. 1 437.0 
October _- . _- 96.3 96.7 | 127 838 | 895 149 96 | 590 137. 2 435.8 
November - - 94.4 95.8 125 | 834 | SRS 147 95 584 135. 5 430.8 
December... 94.2 96. 2 | 123 | 823 | 876 | 146 95 76 134. 3 424. 5 
1930 | 
January... 93. 4 95. 6 | 125 | 808 | ? 126.1 143 94 564 132. 3 417.4 
Februars_ - - 92. 1 94.0 123 | 791 | 2124.2 140 93 564 129.3 408. 0 
March. .___- 90.8 91.9 121 | 774 | 2121.5 136 92 553 126. 4 399. 7 
(Sage 90.7 91.7 119 | 777 | 2121.0 135 92 548 126.7 396. 1 
., 89. 1 89.9 118 774 | 2120.2 132 90 542 125.7 390. 3 
ae 86.8 88.0 121 750 | 7119.1 130 90 533 124.5 380. 6 
RS 84.0 85.8 119 | 739 | 2119.7 129 90 oe. 2 8 eee 
August......| 84.0 84. 1 118 | 729 | 2118.1 128 89 | et. BAF ¢..... 
September..| 84.2 82.5 MP Risa cockas } 2115.1 aes Dilan 122.8 
? Gold basis, 
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Neth-| ,, | Swit- | United New | g Coun 
Country ---- - | Nor- Spain 4 zer- | King- fer Zea- — Japan | Chin ndi : 
| lands | “®9 — i ie) et | ae — 
- 
m ‘ Insti- Cen- Na- 
— — tute Fed- Bureau} sus Office tional 
. ; Bu- Bu- of (|Cham-| eral Board of j; and of =| Bank | Tarit! [jor Com] 
Computing | peau | reau Geog- | ber of | Labor of Census! Sta- | Census! of Com e ige) 
agency ----| of of raphy | Com-| De- Trade and | tistics} and |Japan,| mis- te 
Sta- | Sta- = | merce — ' Ro — Bane Tokyo} _. 
alte Seting | Sea | men istics re- istics Shang 
| Canoes tistics | tisties | vised) hai 
Base period.| 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | JUly,) i013 | July, ' 1913 | 1913 | a913 | agig J Base 
2 : etenals . Pere 1914 St Gee - | 1914 
Commodi- C 
eS | 348 | 9 | 74 | 160 | 118 150 92 | 180 | 188 56] 4117) 44 om 
cinnnuetinimennaia ate = aw a! ae we whats einieciniinicl ee — 
Yearand | | 
month Yeo 
| | ™m 
see | 151 232 172 163 181 158. 9 170, 158 127 199 | 156.4 1s] : 
aa 156 | 268 183 162 175 166. 2 165 | 165 129 206 | 153.9 12 1 
ee | 155} 253 188 161 162 | 159.1 162 161 128 202 | 159.4 163 Janue 
SS Se Fae 181 149 145 | 148.1 161; 154 | 123 179 | 164.1 14 Febru 
Seas |; 148 167 172 146 142 141.4 159 146 | i24 170 | 170.4 147 Mare 
ars ccnan dt 149 161 | 168 148 145 140. 3 | 157 | 147 121 17] | 160.7 146 April 
| | 142 153 | 171); 140 141 cy ) ae } 147] 116 166 | 163.7 145 May. 
1923 | | | - June- 
January.....|. 157] 223] 170| 163 |....-.. 157.0] 163 |------. | a31] 184] 1527 © 1s — 
ees 156} 229| 174 are 162. 0 | =a 126 196 | 157.7 s() Senta 
jay.......: MB} Si} 0) Mei.-..... 156. 5 ate 124| 192} 155.4 173 Octal 
October _-_-__- | 148 | 235 171 | | eee 158. 1 |» 2) ae 125 212 | 156.1 Isl Nove 
1924 Dece! 
January_..-.| 156 251 178 Ss Sees 165. 4 131 211 | 155.8 188 
[ See 154 263 a i Og eee 164. 7 2 126 207 | 153.7 1x4 1 
Se 265 . tae. grew 162. 6 . ee } 125 195 | 151.5 Is Janua 
October --_-- 161 | 27, ia ¢ ees 170.0 | _, 133 213 | 152.8 ISI Febrt 
1925 Mare 
January... 160| 279] 191] 169|....... 171.1} 163) 166) 130} 214] 159.9 173 nn 
February_--| 158 281 192 169 j.......| 1689 162 es 210 | 159.2 173 June. 
March. ._-_--- 155 279 193 2, =a | 166.3 160 Sf aR 204 | 160.3 171 July. 
oo ee 151 273 190 2» eee i; 16L.9 158 162 130 202 | 159.3 165 Augu 
i iciciiusd 151} 262] 191] 162 |------- 1586| 159] 162 |... 199 | 157.8) 64 Septe 
eee 153} 260} 187] 161 |.-...-. 157.2 3 =. 3 aes: 200 | 157.3) 10 Octot 
Biianancod CRs ee) ae) Be Lu... 156. 9 162; 161 | 127] 198] 162.8 is fF Mt 
August... ._- 155} 249] 184] 159 |-....-- 156. 2 EE SE Becconenen 200 | 160.3 IN) Scall 
September - - 155 237 185 4 155.1 162 | eee 201 | 160.2 157 ' 
October ----- 154 223 187 | Speer 153. 9 163 162 | 124 200 | 159.0 s Ii 
November..| 154| 220] 186) 155 |_..-.-- 1527} 165| 161 |....... 198 | 158.4 160 acaial 
December..._ 155| 220/ 187] 156 |_..----. 152.1 160} 160 |.....-. 194 | 158. 1 154 Febre 
1926 Mare! 
January __--- 153 214 186 153 153 151.3 161 159 124 192 | 164.0 154 April. 
February - - - 149 211 186 152 147} 148.8 160 A ee. 188 | 163.0 Lil May. 
March. _--_--_- 145 205 183 149 146 144.4 163 7. eee 184 | 164.4 1W June. 
(SBE: 143 199 179 150 145 | 143.6 168 156 120 181 | 162.8 15] July.. 
| TERETE 143 197 179 151 143 144.9 167 4 ee 177 | 159.7 Ml Augu: 
. | eee 144 194 177 150 143 146. 4 163 BOO dintiiicwe 177 | 155.8 10 Septer 
: | _SSE ee 141 192 178 148 145} 148.7 162 156 122 179 | 156.9 149 
August------ 139 193 180 147 142; 149.1 162 | eee 177 | 160.5 148 
September - 140 193 178 146 142} 150.9 158 3 ee 176 | 164. 2 19 
October - -_-- 143 198 179 148 144 152.1 154 153 127 174 | 171.1 147 
November - - 147 199 185 148 142 152. 4 155 | oe ; 171 | 174.4 146 
December- - - 137 184 186 150 142 146.1 155 TO Vnticcues 170 | 172.0 | 146 
1927 
January...-- 145 174 184 146 141 143. 6 154 151 128 170 | 172.8 146 
February - -- 146 172 180 146 141 142. 6 153 ig eee 171 | 172.0 | 148 
March. _-___- 144 167 179 145 141 140. 6 150 5 ea 171 | 174.7 | 146 
, SR: 143 164 177 143 140 | 139.8 151 147 126 170 | 173.1 | 145 
RE 145 162 172 145 141 141.1 152 5, ee 171 | 171.3 | 146 
p SE ee 149 166 171 146 140 | 141.8 155  £ ees 172 | 169.3 | Wi 
} RO 151 165 168 146 140; 141.1 161 146 120 170 | 171.0 | 147 
August... __- 149| 167] 168| 146] 142] 140.9 me? 261... 167 | 170.8/| = 148 
September - - 150 167 169 148 144; 142.1 170 2: ae 169 | 171.8 | 148 
October _---- 150 165 169 147 145 | 141.4 173 146 122 170 | 168.7 | 146 
November - - 151 166 168 148 147 141.1 166 Seek 168 | 165.7 | 144 
December... 151 166 169 148 146! 140.4 162 TOD: Piakanaan 168 | 163.5 143 























3 52 commodities in 1920; 53 commodities from August, 1920, to December, 1921. 4 147 items. 
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Statistics of Immigration for September, 1930 


By J. J. Kunna, Cuter Statistician UNITED States BUREAU oF 
IMMIGRATION 


HE statistics for September, 1930, show 47,151 aliens admitted to 

the United States, comprising 17,792 immigrants or newcomers 
for permanent residence in this country and 29,359 nonimmigrants oy 
visitors. The latter class comprised over two-thirds of the aliens 
landed at New York this month, through which port the bulk of the 
arrivals from Europe enter this country. During September 33,(i\s 
aliens were admitted at New York, of whom 10,818 were classified xs 
immigrants and 22,250 as nonimmigrants. Nearly three-fourths of 
these nonimmigrants came in as returning residents under the imii- 
gration act of 1924, 15,531 being natives of Europe, principally of 
Germany, Great Britain, Scandinavia, Italy, and the Irish Free State. 
About two-thirds of these home-coming aliens of European birth 
were women and children. 

September, 1930, also saw the return of a record number of Ameri- 
cans from abroad, 80,900 United States citizens having arrived this 
month from foreign countries, the majority of whom were tourists 
coming from a vacation in Europe. In this month 71,021 citizens 
arrived at New York, 40,692 being females and 30,329 males, an 
increase over the corresponding month a year ago when 69,40) 
citizens—37 ,950 females and 31,459 males—landed at that port. 

There was a drop in immigration this month of 10,228, or 37 per 
cent, from the number of immigrants for the same period a year ago, 
17,792 immigrant aliens having been admitted during September, 
1930, as against 28,020 during September, 1929. Immigration for the 
first quarter of the present fiscal year shows a decrease of 24,935, or 
35.2 per cent, as compared with the corresponding period of the 
previous year, the number of immigrants admitted dropping from 
70,866 for the three months from July 1 to September 30, 1929, to 
45,931 for the same months of 1930. European immigration de- 
creased 10,009, or 26.9 per cent, while immigration from Canada shows 
a greater percentage of decrease or 44.9 per cent, and that from Mexico 
a still greater one or 72.9 per cent. 

During the three months July-September, 1930, a total of 15,165 
emigrant aliens left the United States with the intention of making 
their homes in some foreign country, or about 1 emigrant leaving for 
every 3 immigrants admitted. Of these permanent departures, 
9,735 were destined to European countries, principally Great Britain, 
Germany, Poland, and Italy, while 4,328 went to countries in tlic 
Western Hemisphere, and 1,100 to Asiatic and other countries. 
About 40 per cent of these emigrants were residents of New York, 
6,044 giving that State as their last permanent residence, while 2,4!" 
left the other North Atlantic States, 3,246 departed from the North 
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Central States, 1,812 from the Southern States, and 1,649 gave the 
Western States and outlying possessions as their last permanent 
residence. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1 TO SEPTEM- 
BER 30, 1930 




















Inward | Outward 
a _ Aliens} ; ee | Aliens 
Aliens admitted = | |, de- | Aliens departed ‘United roe 
Period | ae ibarred| = * nite ported 
rerio a United from | States after % 
| | | States |». lente | citi- | ‘ 
Pes } Ole a] | enter- : a] | land- 
| Immi-| Nea: | | citizens sie | ing! | emi- | Nom zens | | otal ing 2 
| orant | Lmmi-| Total | arrived | rant | &mi- Total} de- 
Bran” | grant | | ™ grant parted 
| | 
| ‘Tosa —_ | se 
1430 j | | 
July 13,323) 16, 466) 20,789 38,822 68, 611 881; 4,818 22,588 27,406 55, 366) 82,772 1, 440 
August_....-.. 14, 816, 19, 724) 34, 540; 69, 957 104, 497 837) 5, 245) 29, 166, 342411 88, 372/122, 783) 1, 208 
September. .--} 17, 792) 29, 359) 47,151) 80, 900 128, 051 929) 5, 100) 24, 604 29, 704) 56, 526) 86,230) 1, 552 


Total... 45,931, 65, 549 111,480, 189, 679 301, 159 2,647) 15, 163) 76, 358 91, 521 200, — 785, 4, 200 
| | | 


' 








1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
? These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official— United States 


Kansas.—Commission of Labor and Industry. Department of Work: °s 
Compensation. Annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
Topeka, 1930. 24 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 
MassacCHUSETTS.— Department of Labor and Industries. Twenty-ninth ay, 


directory of labor organizations in Massachusetts, 1930 (labor bulletiy 
160). [Boston, 1930.) 79 pp. 


New Yorx.—Commission on Old Age Security. Report transmitied ‘ {/, 
legislature February 17, 1930. Albany, 1930. 692 pp. Legislative dov- 
ment (1930) No. 67. 


The New York old-age assistance law, passed at the last session of the ley <- 
lature, is based upon the findings of this commission. The report covers a wii: 
study of the aged poor in the State, the causes of old-age dependency, its <is- 
tribution, the established methods of caring for it with their respective advyi..- 
tages and disadvantages, and the whole question of administering relief in t) «ir 
own homes to the aged needy in the form commonly known as the old-age pensi:: 
system. Itsinvestigation of facts makes it a valuable addition to the few auth. 
tative studies of the subject already in use. 

—— Department of Labor. Special bulletin No. 166: Effect of noise on hearing 


of industrial workers, prepared by Bureau of Women in Industry. Albani, 
1930. 42 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 
OKLAHOMA.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Factory Inspection. Bull. 


No. 11-—A: Petroleum industry safety standards, 1930 edition. Oklaho rnc 
City, 1930. 80 pp.; diagrams, illus. 


Porto Rico.—Governor. Thirtieth annual report [for fiscal year ending |/ 
30, 1930}. San Juan, 1930. 20 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 
Unitep Srtrates.—Employees’ Compensation Commission. Medical faciliii:s 
available to employees of the United States Government injured in the pvi- 


formance of duty under Federal compensation act of September 7, 111%. 
Washington, 1930. 46 pp. 


—— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 148, Vocational 
rehabilitation series No. 20: Vocational guidance in rehabilitation service. 
Washington, 1930. 55 pp. 


This handbook was prepared for the purpose of showing how systematic pro- 
cedure can be developed in collecting and interpreting data concerning the dis- 
abled person and his prospective job with a view to proper placement, and how 
scientific methods in vocational rehabilitation can be adopted. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


British Cotumpia (Canapa).—Minimum Wage Board. Report for the year 
ended December 31, 1929. Victoria, 1930. 15 pp. 

In a discussion of the results of minimum wage legislation in Ontario it is 

stated that wages have been increased in a marked manner and kept at levels 


considerably higher than the actual legal minimum. In 1929 approximately 6~ 
per cent of the employees had pay checks above the rates fixed by law. 
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(\naps.—Bureau of Statistics. General Statistics Branch. The Canada year- 
book, 1930. Ottawa, 1930. 1094 pp.; maps, charts. 


Among the subjects covered in this volume are immigration, manufactures, 
labor and wages, and prices. 


— Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. Bulletin 
No. 15: Review of literature dealing with health hazards in spray painting. 
Prepared under the auspices of The Associate Committee on Spray Fuiaties. 
Ottawa, 1930. 43 pp. 


This review of the literature on spray painting contains a statement by the 
committee regarding the hazards of the process and the measures which should 
he taken to safeguard workers in this occupation. There is a comprehensive 
hibliography. 

DeENMARK.—Invalideforsikringsraadet. Beretning for Aaret 1929. Copenhagen, 
1930. 181 pp.; charts. 

Report of the Invalidity Insurance Council of Denmark for the year 1929, 
including information on legislation and organization of the invalidity insurance 
system, statistics of invalidity, etc. 

Table heads are in English as well as Danish, and there is a summary in Eng- 
lish of the administration of the invalidity insurance act through the Council. 

— Statistiske Departement. Husleje og boligforhold, November, 1929. Copen- 

hagen, 1930. 92 pp.; map. (Statisteske meddelelser, 4. Rekke, 85. Bind, 3. 
Hezfte.) 

Contains information in regard to housing and buildings in Denmark in 
November, 1929, including statistics in regard to the number and size of apart- 
ments and amount of rents, increases in rents, etc. Some of the table heads are 
in English. ' 





Produktionsstatistik 1929. Copenhagen, 1930. 82 pp. (Statistiske 
meddelelser, 4. Rekke, 85. Bind, 4. Hefte.) 


Contains production statistics of Denmark for 1929, including figures for 
each separate branch of industry. Table heads and table of contents are in 
Danish and French. 


Statistisk Aarbog, 1930. Copenhagen, 1930. 262 pp. (In French and 
Danish.) 


Statistical yearbook containing information on social insurance, employment 
service, unemployment, industvial disputes during 1923-1929, trade agreements, 
hours of labor, wages, labor unions, welfare work, etc., in Denmark in 1930. 





DRESDEN (GERMANY).—Statistisches Amt. Dresden in Zahlen. Statistisches 
Jahrbuch. Dresden, 1930. 118 pp. 


Includes statistics on education, public health, welfare work, consumption, 
prices, employment, employment service, etc., in the city of Dresden, Germany. 


Die Verwaliung der Stadt Dresden, 1929. Dresden, 1930. 202 pp. 
Contains information on housing, welfare work, education, sanitation, etc., 
in the city of Dresden, Germany, during 1929. 





Estonia.—Bureau Central de Statistique. Annuaire de la statistique agricole, 
1929. Tallinn, 1930. 264 pp. 


The yearbook contains information in regard to agriculture in Estonia for 
1929, ineluding prices and wages, work of family members, employment of 
farm hands by season and year, herders, day laborers, their wages and cost of 
living. Table heads are in both Estonian and French. 
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GERMANY.—Reichsarbeitsministerium. Jahresberichte der Gewerbeaufsichtsh: :,, 
ten und Bergbehérden fiir das Jahr 1929. Berlin, 1930. 3 vols. (Varin, 


paging. | 
Annual report of the German factory and mine inspection offices, for {}, 
year 1929. The subjects covered include the protection of workers agair.<; 
industrial hazards, economic conditions, training of apprentices, vocatic)).| 
guidance, hazards in artificial silk factories, provision of seats, etc. 





Jahresberichte der gewerblichen Berufsgenossenschaften tiber Unfall), -- 
‘viitung fiir 1929. Berlin, [1930]. 639 pp.; diagrams, illus. (53 Sonder),./j 
zum Reichsarbeitsblatt.) 

Annual report of trade organizations on prevention of industrial accidents j), 

1929 by various industries and occupations in Germany, including summaries 

for groups of related industries and occupations. 





Die Tarifvertrége im Deutschen Reich am 1. Januar 1929, neist 
Anhang: Die Reichstarifvertrdge am 1. Januar 1930. Berlin, 1930. 20 yp, 
(55 Sonderheft zum Reichsarbeitsblatt.) 


Contains statistics of wage agreements for the year 1928, including a supple- 
ment showing the State wage agreements in force on January 1, 1930. In the 
first part, the wage agreements are classified by industries and industrial groups, 
extent or coverage, terms, hours of labor, wages, etc. The second part contains 
detailed statistics on the same subject. 

GREAT Britain.—lIndustrial Health Research Board. Tenih annual report, fv; 
year ending December 31, 1929. London, 1930. 29 pp. 

This report gives an outline of the studies carried out by the board during 
1929, covering problems of general industrial importance, such as heating and 
ventilation, lighting, noise and vibration, accident causation, sickness records and 
absenteeism on account of sickness, effect of posture and of repetitive work, etc.; 
studies of health and other problems in special industries; and special laborator, 
researches. 





Mines Department. Ninth annual report of the Secretary for Mines, for ti: 
year ended December 31, 1929. London, 1930. 216 pp.; charts. 


Data from this report are presented in this issue. 





Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year 1929. Part 1: General 
London, 1930. 33 pp. 


Report for the year 1929. Part 4: Trade-unions. Section I— Proceedings 
and statistical notes. London, 1930. 17 pp. 

Figures are given for the year ending December 31, 1928. At this date there 
were 481 registered trade-unions with a membership of 3,764,865, which was less, 
by approximately 138,000, than at the close of 1927. The membership at thie 
close of 1928, however, was still 500,000 more than at the end of 1914. The 
average contribution per member for all unions together was £1 16s. 10d. ($8.96) for 
the year, the range being from 10s. 1d. ($2.45) in agricultural groups to £4 Is. 6d. 
($19.83) in printing and allied trades. 

LcELAND.—Statistical Bureau. Iceland, 1930. Reykjavik, 1930. 193 pp.; map, 
illus. (In English.) 

Includes information on workers, labor unions, strikes and lockouts, protection 
of workers, prices and wages, poor relief, social insurance, sanitation, housing, 
temperance and probibition, etc., in Iceland in 1930. 

IntisH Free State.—Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year ending 
December 31,1929. Dublin, 1930. 32 pp. 

Contains statistical details concerning friendly societies and industrial and 
provident societies, including agriculture], productive, distributive, land and 
housing, building, and miscellaneous societies, and trade-unions. 


, 
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Javan.—Cabinet Imperial. Bureau de la Statistique générale. Résumé 
statistique de l’Empire du Japon, 44° année. Tokyo, 1930. 161 pp.; charts. 
(In English and Japanese.) 


This is a summary of the forty-eighth Statistical Annual of the Empire of 
Japan, published in December, 1929. One section of this volume is devoted to 
labor subjects—unemployment, placement, industrial controversies, wages, 
bonuses, ete. Wages of miners for the first quarter of 1929, taken from the 
summary, are presented in this issue. 

LeaGUE OF Nations.—Economic and Financial Section. International statistical 
yearbook, 1929. Geneva, 19380. 262 pp. (In English and French.) 

Includes statistics of production and consumption, and index numbers of 
prices and wages. 

NETHERLANDS.— Departement van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid. Centraal 


verslag der arbeidsinspectie in het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden over 1929. 
The Hague, 1930. (Various paging.] Diagrams, illus. 


Annual report of the labor inspectors in the Netherlands for the year 1929, 
including information on the personnel of labor inspection offices! and their 
activities in various fields, legislation, working hours, safety measures and 
devices, accidents, medical inspection, employment of women and juveniles, and 
various labor conditions. 

New ZEALAND.—Census and Statistics Office. Statistical report on prices, wages 


and hours of labor, employment and unemployment, industrial accidents, 
building societies, etc., for the year 1928. Wellington, 1930. 203 pp. 

Data on wages and hours in New Zealand in 1928-29, taken from this report, 
are given in this issue. 

QUEENSLAND (AUSTRALIA).—Registrar of Friendly Societies, Building Societies, 
and Industrial and Provident Societies. Forty-fifth report,. containing a 
general review of friendly societies in Queensland, lists of societies to March 31, 
1930, and financial and numerical statements for the year ended June 30, 1929. 
Brisbane, 1930. 34 pp. 

Spain.—Ministerio de Trabajo y Previsiédn. Boletin de Informacién Social, 
atio 1, ntimero 1. Madrid, August, 1930. [Various paging]; charts. 

This publication supersedes the Boletin Oficial, which was issued by the 
Spanish Ministry of Labor and Welfare up to and including the July, 1930, issue. 

The present bulletin contains industrial accident and cost-of-living statistics, 
as well as detailed information concerning strikes in Spain and the causes thereof. 
Social conditions in Spain, Latin-America, and other countries are dealt with 
in considerable detail. An account is given also of the various employees’ 
associations and workers’ organizations functioning in Spain. 

— — Servicio General de Estadfstica. Amuario estadistico de Espaiia, 

rano XIV, 1928. Madrid, 1930. xxvii, 71 pp. 

In addition to statistical data relating to population, production, education, 
etc., this yearbook for Spain contains tables showing index numbers of food 
prices and the number of strikes and industrial accidents that occurred in Spain 
in 1927 and 1928. Wage statistics are given in considerable detail for the same 
years for various occupations. 

SwiTzERLAND.— Département Fédéral de l’Economie Publique. Rapports des 
inspecteurs fédéraux des fabriques, 1928 et 1929. Aarau, 1930. 242 pp. 

The reports of the Federal factory inspectors for the years 1928 and 1929. 
Toxyo (Japan).—Municipal Office. Bureau of Statistics. Statistical abstract 

for Tokyo, 1928. Vol. 1. Tokyo, 1930. 157 pp.; map. (In English.) 

Part VIII, which is devoted to labor statistics, gives data on hours and wages, 
etc., in factories and workshops, average wages and index numbers of wages, 
and labor disputes. 
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Union or Souta Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Special repori 
No. 70: Fourteenth industrial census, 1928-29. (Preliminary report.) 
toria, 1930. 13 pp., mimeographed. (In Dutch and English.) 


Warsaw (PoLAND).—Magistrat M. St. Warszawy. Rocznik Statyst;, 
Warszawy 1928. Warsaw, 1930. 275 pp. (In Polish and French.) 
The yearbook contains statistical information for the city of Warsaw, Poli. 
for the year 1928, including data on wages, employment, employment service. 
unemployment, industrial disputes, labor unions, social insurance, welfare wor\. 


etc. 
Unofficial 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. Executive Council. Report to the fifi), /) 
annual convention, Boston, Mass., October 6, 1930. Washington, 15.) 
96 pp.; map, charts. 


Data from this report, on benefit services of standard national and inter),- 
tional unions, appear in this issue of the Labor Review. 
BERUFSGENOSSENSCHAFT DER FEINMECHANIK UND ELEKTROTECHNIK. Jah s- 


bericht tiber die Durchfiihrung der Unfallverhiitungsvorschriften und die Mass- 
nahmen fiir die erste Hilfe. Berlin, 1930. $87 pp.; diagrams, illus. 


A report on the activities of the technical inspection offices in Germany during 
the year 1929, including information on industrial accidents by causes and ocey)::- 
tions and measures for prevention of industrial accidents and diseases. 

CapvEs, Hazet Rawson. Jobs for girls. New York, Harcourt, Brace & (. 
1930. 208 pp. 

A discussion, written in a popular style, of different lines of work open to gir!s 

CoMMITTEE ON THE Costs oF Mepicat Care. Abstract of publication No. / 
Medical care for 15,000 workers and ao. A survey of the Endicot: 


Johnson workers’ medical service, 1928, by Niles Carpenter and others. Was)- 
ington, 910 Seventeenth Street NW., September, 1930. 17 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 
—— Abstract of publication No. 6: A survey of the medical facilities of Sheli, 


County, Ind., 1929, by Allon Peebles. Washington, 910 Seventeenth Si: 
NW., 1930. 20 pp.; charts. 


Reviewed in this issue. 

Dieupk, Cx. Les allocations familiales. Louvain, La Société d’ Etudes Morais, 
Sociales et Juridiques, 1929. 259 pp. 

An account of the origin and development of family allowances in France. 
Data on such grants in various other countries are also given. Considera!)|: 
spaca is taken up with the discussion of the economic and juridical character | 
these benefits. 

Forp, Henry, aNp CROWTHER, SAMUEL. Moving forward. Garden City, N. }., 
Deubleday, Doran & Co., 1930. 310 pp. 

Data on age distribution of Ford employees, taken from this volume, ::" 
given in this issue of the Review. 

Haaser, Wiiuiam. Industrial relations in the building industry. Cambri, 


Harvard University Press, 1980. 598 pp.; charts. (Wertheim Fellows)’; 
Publications III.) 


The author states that ‘‘this book seeks to describe the major industrial 
problems in the construction industry, to relate them to the technical change- 
taking place and the business methods prevailing therein, and to present the 
elements out of which a more stable industrial relations policy can be evolved.” 
Hanuam, F. G. Report of inquiry into casual labor in the Merseyside arcu. 

Liverpool, 1930. 190 pp.; charts. 

The section of the report dealing with labor conditions of dock workers 

in the port of Liverpool is summarized in this issue. 
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[NTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE-UNtoNs. Sixth year book, 1930. Amester- 
dam, W. Tesselschadestraat, 31, 1980. 244 pp. (In English, French, and 
German.) 


The 1930 edition of the yearbook of the International Federation of Trade- 
Unions is the first to be published since 1927 when it was decided that the yearbook 
should be published only every three years. Certain statistics on trade-union 
membership contained in this edition were printed in the August, 1930, issue of 
the Review (pp. 124-126), the source being the International Trade-Union 
Movement for April and May, 1930. 

MEIKLEJOHN, KENNETH, AND NEHEMKIS, PETER. Southern labor in revolt. 


New York, Intercollegiate Student Council of League for Industrial Democracy, 
112 East Nineteenth Street, 1930. 24 pp. 


MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION OF NEW York. Industrial Bureau. Money loans to 
employees: A report of experience and current practices and policies. New 
York, 233 Broadwau, January, 1930. 10 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue, 
MicuiGan, UNIverRsity oF. School of Business Administration. Bureau of 
Business Research. Michigan business studies, Vol. IJI, No.1. Earnings of 


women in business and the professions, by Margaret Elliott and Grace E. Man- 
son. Ann Arbor, 1930. 215 pp.; charts. 


Ineludes figures and charts showing the influence on earnings of such factors 
as age, work experience, size of community, marital status, education, responsibil- 
itv for dependents, and occupational stability, and also gives data on the effects 
of earnings on the socio-economic status of the workers. 


Post, Lovis F. The prophet of San Francisco: Personal memories and interpre- 
tations of Henry George. New York, Vanguard Press, 1930. 335 pp. 


Reep, Lovis 8S. The labor philosophy of Samuel Gompers. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1930. 190 pp. (Columbia University studies in history, 
economics, and public law, No. 327.) 


In dealing with the ideas and policies of the subject of his study, the author 
tries to account for them, and in cases where these ideas and policies changed, to 
show their development and the causes thereof. 

SaturDAy Nicut Civs. A study of old-age dependency in the city of Baltimore. 
Baltimore, 1930. 16 pp. 

This study was made early in 1930 in an effort to find out how many aged per- 
sons in Baltimore, cared for by public or private charity, would be eligible for 
pensions if the old age pension law of 1927 were put into effect. A careful sur- 
vey showed 437 persons meeting all the requirements of the pension law and not re- 
quiring institutional care. The cost of supporting such cases in public institu- 
tions is estimated at a minimum of $342.95 each per annum. 

“‘Tf a pensioner received the full allotment of the pension, or $365, the present 
almshouse system, using the above figures, would be cheaper by $22.05 per year 
per person. If, on the other hand, the Pennsylvania experience, that the average 
annual cost for pensions was $248, be taken, the present almshouse system would 
he more costly by $94.95 per year per person.” 

TayLor, GRAHAM. Pioneering on social frontiers. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1930. 457 pp. 

A discussion of some of the social movements and developments of the past 50 
years by one who has played an important part in determining their character and 
direction. 

Tokyo CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND INDustTRY. The annual statistical report, 
1929, Tokyo, 1930. 238 pp. (In Japanese and English.) 

In addition to the statistics on prices and wages, production, commerce, and 
finance for the city of Tokyo, this volume also includes data on public finance, 
money and banking, manufacturing, etc., of the Japanese Empire. 
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Watson, FREDERICK. Civilization and the cripple. London, John Bale, Sons 
Danielsson (Ltd.), 1930. 120 pp.; map, illus. 


Discusses the influence of war on the cripple, the education and training of ¢}\. 
cripple, the American scheme for dealing with the disabled, the prevention .; 
crippling diseases, rehabilitation, and the limitation of social service. 

WuitE, Leonarp. The civil service in the modern State. Chicago, University «f 
Chicago Press, 19380. 563 pp. ; 

A collection of selected fundamental documents pertaining to the civil service 
of 14 countries: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Grea; 
Britain, Italy, Japan, Norway, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
States. Published under the auspices of the International Congress of the 
Administrative Sciences. 

Wiese, MILpRED J., AND RETICKER, Rutu. The modern worker. New Yor: 
Macmillan Co., 1930. 610 pp.; diagrams, illus. 

An elementary textbook for the study of labor problems. At the end of eac!, 
chapter is a set of questions and references for further study. 

WISCONSIN STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR. Proceedings of the thirty-eighth annual 


convention, held at La Crosse, Wis., July 15-18, 1930. Milwaukee, Crafts- 
men Press, 1930. 164 pp. 


Among the recommendations made by the legislative committee to the cou- 
vention was one favoring still greater efforts to secure the passage of a bill for 
unemployment compensation similar to that proposed at the 1929 session of the 
State legislature. 
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LIST OF BULLETINS OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The following is a list of all bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics published since 
July, 1912, except that in the case of bulletins giving the results of periodic surveys of the 
bureau only the latest bulletin on any one subject is here listed. 

A complete list of the reports and bulletins issued prior to July, 1912, as well as the bulle- 
tins published since that date, will be furnished on application. Bulletins marked thus (*) 
are out of print. © 


Conciliation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 
*No. 124. Concilliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. [1913.] 
*No. 133. Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its inquiry into industrial 
agreements. [1913.] 

No. 139. Michigan copper district strike. [1914.] 
*No. 144. Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. [1914.] 

*No. 145. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 

[1914.] 

*No. 191. Collective bargaining in the anthracite-coal industry. [1916.] 
*No. 198. Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. [1916.] 

No. 233. Operation of the industrial disputes investigation act of Canada. [1918.] 

No. 255. Joint industrial councils in Great Britain. [1919.] 

No. 283. History of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, 1917 to 1919. 

No. 287. National War Labor Board: History of its formation, activities, ete. [1921.] 
*No. 303. Use of Federal power in settlement of railway labor disputes. [1922.] 

No. 341. Trade agreement in the silk-ribbon industry of New York City. [1923.] 

No. 402. Collective bargaining by actors. [1926.] 

No. 468. Trade agreements, 1927. 

No. 481. Joint industrial control in the book and job printing industry. [1928.] 

Cooperation. 
No. 313. Consumers’ cooperative societies in the United States in 1920. 
No. 314. Cooperative credit societies (credit unions) in America and in foreign countries. [1922. 


No. 437. Cooperative movement in the United States in 1925 (other than agricultural). 
No. 531. Consumers’, credit, and productive cooperative societies, 1929. (In press.) 


Employment and Unemployment. 
*No. 109. Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices in the United States. 
[1913.] 
No. 172. Unemployment in New York City, N. Y.  [1915.] 
*No. 183. Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. [1915.] 
*No. 195. Unemployment in the United States. [1916.] 
No. 196. Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneapolis, Minn., Janu 
ary 19 and 20, 1916. 
. 202. Proceedings of the conference of Employment Managers’ Association of Boston, Mass., 
held May 10, 1916. 
. 206. The British system of labo: exchanges. [1916.] 
. 227. Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadeiphia, Pa., April 2 and 3, 
1917. 
. 235. Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. [1918.] 
. 241. Public employment offices in the United States. [1918.] 
. 247. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. Y., May 9-11, 1918. 
. 310. Industrial unemployment: A statisticai study of its extent and causes. [1922.] 
. 409. Unemployment in Columbus, Ohio, 1921 to 1925. 
No. 520. Social and economic character of unemployment in Philadelphia, April, 1929. 
Foreign Labor Laws. 
*No. 142. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection incertain European countries. [1914.] 
No. 494. Labor legislation of Uruguay. [1929.] 
No. 510. Labor legislation of Argentina. [1930.] 
No. 529. Workmen’s compensation legislation of Latin American countries. [1930.] (In press.) 
Housing. 
*No. 158. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign countries. [1914.] 
No. 263. Housing by employers in the United States. [1920.] 
No. 295. Building operations in representative cities in 1920. 
No, 524, Building permits in the principal cities of the United States in [1921 to] 1929. 


(I) 








Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. $ Proce 
*No. 104. Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary ware fac: |». Su 
[1912.] the 

No. 120. Hygiene of painters’ trade. [1913.] 

*No. 127, Danger to workers from dust and fumes, and methods of protection. [1913.] 

*No. 141. Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. [1914.] 

*No. 157. Industrial accident statistics. [1915.] 

*No. 165. Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. [1914.] 

*No. 179. Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. [1915] 

No. 188. Report of British departmental committee on the danger in the use of lead in the pain: iy 
of buildings. [1916.] 

*No. 201. Report of the committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the Internationa) 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. [1916.] 

*No. 209. Hygiene of the printing trades. [1917.] 

*No. 219. Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. [1917.] Proce 
No. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. [1{17.] Co 
No. 230. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. [1917.] 

*No. 231. Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades (inorganic dusts). [1918.] 

*No. 234. Safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 

No. 236. Effects of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. [1918.} 

No. 249. Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Munitions Workers’ 
Committee. [1919.] 

No. 251. Preventable death in the cotton-manufacturing industry. [1919.] 

No. 256. Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. [1919.] 

No. 267. Anthrax as an occupational disease, [1920.] 

No. 276. Standardization of industrial accident statistics. [1920.] 

No. 280. Industrial poisoning in making coal-tar dyes and dye intermediates. [1921.] 

*No. 291. Carbon-monoxide poisoning. [1921.] 

No. 293. The problem of dust phthisis in the granite-stone industry. [1922.] 

No. 298. Causes and prevention of accidents in the iron and steel industry, 1910-1919. 

No. 306. Occupational hazards and diagnostic signs: A guide to impairments to be looked for in !)1;- 
ardous occupations. [1922.] 

No. 392. Survey of hygienic conditions in the printing trades. [1925.] 

No. 405. Phosphorous necrosis in the manufacture of fireworks and in the preparation of phosphorou 
[1926.] 

No. 427. Health survey of the printing trades, 1922 to 1925. 

No. 428. Proceedings of the Industrial Accident Prevention Conference, held at Washington, |). ‘ ., 
July 14-16, 1926. 

No. 460. A new test for industrial lead poisoning. [1928.] 

No. 466. Settlement for accidents to American seamen. [1928.] 

No. 488. Deaths from lead poisoning, 1925-1927. 

No. 490. Statistics of industrial accidents in the United States to the end of 1927. 

No. 507. Causes of death by occupation. [1929.] Prod 


Industrial Relations and Labor Conditions. 
No. 237. Industrial unrest in Great Britain. [1917.] 
No. 340. Chinese migrations, with special reference to labor conditions. [1923.] 
No. 349. Industrial relations in the West Coast Lumber industry. [1923.] 
No. 361. Labor relations in the Fairmont (W. Va.) bituminous-coal field. [1924.] 
No. 380. Postwar labor conditions in Germany. [1925.] 
No. 383. Works ccuncil movement in Germany. [1925.] 
No. 384. Labor conditions in the shoe industry in Massachusetts, 1920-1924. Reta 
No. 399. Labor relations in the lace and lace-curtain industries in the United States. [1925.] “ 


Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor). 
No. 211. Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. [1917.] * 
No. 229. Wage-payment legislation in the United States. [1917.) 
No. 285. Minimum wage laws of the United States: Construction and operation. [1921.] 
No. 321. Labor laws that have been declared unconstitutional. (1922.] 
No. 322, Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. [1923.] 
No. 343. Laws providing for bureaus of labor statistics, etc. [1923.] Safet 
No. 370. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. [1925.] . 
No. 408. Laws relating to payment of wages. [1926.] 
No. 517. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1927-1928. 
No. 528. Labor legislation of 1929. (In press.) 





Proce 


(IT) 





proceedings of Annual Conventions of the Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United 


States and Canada. 


(Name changed in 1928 to Association of Governmental Officials in Industry of 


the United States and Canada.) 


266. 
307. 
323. 
352. 
389. 
411. 
429. 
455. 
480. 
508. 
530. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
No. 
*No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Seventh, Seattle, Wash., July 12-15, 1920. 

Eighth, New Orleans, La., May 2-6, 1921. 

Ninth, Harrisburg, Pa., May 22-26, 1922. 

Tenth, Richmond, Va., May 1-4, 1923. 

Eleventh, Chicago, Ill., May 19-23, 1924. 

Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 13-15, 1925. 
Thirteenth, Columbus, Ohio, June 7-10, 1926. 
Fourteenth, Paterson, N. J., May 31 to June 3, 1927. 
Fifteenth, New Orleans, La., May 21-24, 1928. 
Sixteenth, Toronto, Canada, June 4-7, 1929. 
Seventeenth, Louisville, Ky., May 20-23, 1930. 


Proceedings of Annual Meetings of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
*No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
*No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
*No. 
No. 
No. 


210. 
248. 
264. 

73. 
281. 
304. 
359. 
385. 


406. 
456. 


485. 
511. 


Third, Columbus, Ohio, April 25-28, 1916. 

Fourth, Boston, Mass., August 21-25, 1917. 

Fifth, Madison, Wis., September 24-27, 1918. 

Sixth, Toronto, Canada, September 23-26, 1919. 
Seventh, San Francisco, Calif., September 20-24, 1920. 
Eighth, Chicago, Il., September 19-23, 1921. 

Ninth, Baltimore, Md., October 9-13, 1922. 

Tenth, St. Paul, Minn., September 24-26, 1923. 
Eleventh, Halifax, Nova Scotia, August 26-28, 1924. 


. Index to proceedings, 1914-1924. 


Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 17-20, 1925. 
Thirteenth, Hartford, Conn., September 14-17, 1926. 
Fourteenth, Atlanta, Ga., September 27-29, 1927. 
Fifteenth, Paterson, N.J., September 11-14, 1928. 
Sixteenth, Buffalo, N. Y., October 8-11, 1929. 


Proceedings of Annual Meetings of the International Association of Public Employment Services. 


No. 192. 


. 220. 
. 3ll. 
. 307. 
. 355, 
No. 400. 
No. 414. 
No. 478. 
No. 501. 


First, Chicago, December 19 and 20, 1913; second, Indianapolis, September 24 and 25, 1914; 
third, Detroit, July 1 and 2, 1915. 

Fourth, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 

Ninth, Buffalo, N. Y., September 7-9, 1921. 

Tenth, Washington, D. C., September 11-13, 1922. 

Eleventh, Torontc, Canada, September 4-7, 1923. 

Twelfth, Chicago, Ill., May 19-23, 1924. 

Thirteenth, Rochester, N. Y., September 15-17, 1925. 

Fifteenth, Detroit, Mich., October 25-28, 1927. 

Sixteenth, Cleveland, Ohio, September 18-21, 1928. 


Productivity of Labor. 


No. 326. 


. 360. 


. 407. 


No. 412. 
No. 441. 
No. 474. 
No. 475. 


Productivity costs in the common-brick industry. [1924.] 

Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923. 

Labor cost of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board industry. 
[1926.] 

Wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. 

Productivity of labor in the glass industry. [1927.] 

Productivity of labor in merchant blast furnaces. [1928.] 

Productivity of labor in newspaper printing. [1929.] 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 


*No. 121. 
*No. 130. 
*No. 164. 
No. 170. 
No. 357. 
No. 369. 
No. 495. 


[1913.] 

Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. [1913.] 
Butter prices, from producer to consumer. [1914.] 
Foreign food prices as affected by the war. [1915.] 


Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. 


Cost of living in the United States. [1924.] 
The use of cost-of-living figures in wage adjustments. 
Retail prices, 1899 to 1928. 


[1925.] 


Safety Codes. 


*No. 331. 
No. 336. 
No. 350. 
No. 351. 

. 875. 
. 382. 
. 410. 


Code of lighting: Factories, mills, and other work places. 

Safety code for the protection of industrial workers in foundries. 

Rules for governing the approval of headlighting devices for motor vehicles. 
Safety code for the construction, care, and use of ladders. 

Safety code for laundry machinery and operations. 

Code of lighting school buildings. 

Safety code for paper and pulp mills. 


(III) 








Women 





No. 
Safety Codes—Continued. 
No. 430. Safety code for power presses and foot and hand presses. *NO. 
No. 433. Safety codes for the prevention of dust explosions. *NO 
No. 447. Safety code for rubber mills and calenders. No 
No. 451. Safety code for forging and hot-metal stamping. *NO 
No. 463. Safety code for mechanical power-transmission apparatus—first revision. *NO 
No. 509. Textile safety code. 
No. 512. Code for identification of gas-mask canisters. *NO 
No. 519. Safety code for woodworking plants, as revised 1930. *NO 
No. 527. Safety code for the use, care, and protection of abrasive wheels. (In press.) 
Vocational and Workers’ Education. *No 
*No. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. [1915.] *Ne 
*No. 162. Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. [1915.] *No 
*No. 199. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis, Minn. [1917.] Ne 
No. 271. Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States. [1920.] Ne 
No. 459. Apprenticeship in building construction. [1928.] *N¢ 
Wages and Hours of Labor. 
*No. 146. Wages and regularity of employment and standardization of piece rates in the dress and waist *N¢ 
industry of New York City. [1914.] Nt 
*No. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. [1914.] Works 
No. 161. Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 1913. “Ne 
No. 163. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1907 to 10) Ni 
*No. 190. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1914. Ni 
No. 204. Street-railway employment in the United States. [1917.] Ni 
No. 225. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1915. Ni 
No. 265. Industrial survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. *N 
No. 297. Wages and hours of labor in the petroleum industry, 1920. 
x No. 356. Productivity costs in the common-brick industry. [1924.] °N 
No. 358. Wages and hours of labor in the automobile-tire industry, 1923. N 
No. 360. Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923 N 
No. 365. Wages and hours of labor in the paper and pulp industry, 1923. N 
' No. 394. Wages and hours of labor in metalliferous mines, 1924. N 
3 No. 407. Labor costs of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board indus! N 
J [1926.] 
No. 412. Wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. Mises 
No. 416. Hours and earnings in anthracite and bituminous coal mining, 1922 and 1924. *XN 
No. 472. Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 1927. 
No. 476. Union scales of wages and hours of labor, 1927. [Supplement to Bulletin 457.]} N 
No. 484. Wages and hours of labor of common street laborers, 1928. N 
No. 487. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1910 to 1928. n 
No. 492. Wages and hours of labor in cotton-goods manufacturing, 1910 to 1928. » 
No. 497. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber industry in the United States, 1928. » 
No. 498. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1910 to 1928. d 
No. 499. History of wages in the United States from colonial times to 1928. ‘ 
No. 502. Wages and hours of labor in the motor-vehicle industry, 1928. 
No. 503. Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1928. r 
No. 504. Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industries, 1907 to 1928. > 
No. 513. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1929. ? 
No. 514. Pennsylvania Railroad wage data. From Report of Joint Fact Finding Committce ? 
wage negotiations in 1927. } 
No. 515. Union scales of wages, May 15, 1929. ; 
No. 516. Hours and earnings in bituminous coal mining, 1929. ; 
No. 522. Wages and hours of labor in foundries and machine shops, 1929. } 
y No. 523. Hours and earnings in the manufacture of airplanes and aircraft engines, 1929. } 
| No. 525. Wages and hours of labor in the Portland cement industry, 1929. (In press.) 
| No. 526. Wages and hours of labor in the furniture industry, 1910 to 1929. (In press.) 


No. 532. Wages and hours of labor in the cigarette manufacturing industry, 1930. (In press 
Welfare Work. 
*No. 123. Employers’ welfare work. [1913.] 
No. 222. Welfare work in British munitions factories. {1917.] 
*No. 250. Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United States. [1919] 
No. 458. Health and recreation activities in industrial establishments, 1926. 
Wholesale Prices. 
No. 284. Index number of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. [1921.] 
No. 453. Revised index numbers of wholesale prices, 1923 to July, 1927. 
No. 521. Wholesale prices, 1929. 
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*No. 
*No. 
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"No. 


“NO. 


*No. 
*No. 


*No. 


*No. 
*No. 


No. 
No. 
*No. 


*No. 223 


No. 


116. 


117. 
118. 
119. 
122. 


160. 


167. 


175. 


176. 
180. 
182. 
193. 
215. 


217. 


2: 


253 
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Women and Children in Industry. 


Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected industries 
in the District of Columbia. [1913.] 

Prohibition of night work of young persons. {[1913.] 

Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. [1913.] 

Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. [1913.] 

Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. [1913.] 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile establishments and 
garment factories. [1914.] 

Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. [1915.] 

Summary of the report on conditions of woman and child wage earners in the United States. 
[1915.] ‘ 

Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. [1915.] 

The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. {1915.| 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of Boston, Mass. [1916.] 

Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. [1916.] 

Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. [1917.] 

Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of industrial employ- 

ment of women and children. [1918.] 


. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. [1917.] 
53. Women in the lead industries. [1919.] 


Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including jaws relating thereto). 


*No. 
*No. 


No. 


No. 
*No. 
*No. 


*No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


101, 
102. 
103. 
107. 
155. 


212. 


243. 
301. 
312. 
379. 
477. 
496. 


Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. [1912.] 

British national insurance act, 1911. 

Sickness and accident insurance law in Switzerland. [1912.] 

Law relating to insurance of salaried employeesin Germany. [1913.] 
Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. [1914.] 

Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, Washington, D. C., December 5-9, 1916. 
Workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and foreign countries, 1917 and 1918. 

Comparison of workmen’s compensation insurance and administration. [1922.] 

National health insurance in Great Britain, 1911 to 1921. 

Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States as of January 1, 1925. 

Public-service retirement systems, United States and Europe. [1929.] 

Workmen’s compensation legislation of the United States and Canada as of January, 1929. 
(With text of legislation enacted in 1927 and 1928.) 


Miscellaneous series. 
*No. 174. Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, up to May 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


No. ; 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


20%, 
242. 
254. 
26s. 
282. 
319. 
326. 


1, 1915. 

Profit sharing in the United States. [1916 ] 

Food situation in central Europe, 1917. 

International labor legislation and the society of nations. [1919.] 

Historical survey of international action affecting labor. [1920.] 

Mutual relief associations among Government employees in Washington, D. C. [1921.] 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics: Its history, activities, and organization. [1922.] 

Methods of procuring and computing statistical information of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
[1923.] 


2. International Seamen's Union of America: A study of its history and problems. [1923.]} 
. Humanity in government. [1923.] 

2. Convict labor in 1923. 

. Cost of American almshouses. [1925.] 

. Growth of legal-aid work in the United States. [1926.] 

. Family allowances in foreign countries. [1926.] 

. Labor organizations in Chile. [1928.] 

. Park recreation areas in the United States. [1928.] 

. Beneficial activities of American trade-unions. [1928.] 

. Activities and functions of a State department of labor. [1928.] 
. Conditions in the shoe industry in Haverhill, Mass., 1928. 

. Care of aged persons in the United States. [1929.] 

. Handbook of labor statistics: 1929 edition. 

. Directory of homes for the aged in the United States. [1929.] 

. Handbook of American trade-unions: 1929 edition. 


Personnel research agencies: 1930 edition. 
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Note.—This is a SUBJECT INDEX. Names of authors do not appear as main entries 


Accident prevention, general: Page 
Cost of industrial accidents to the State, the employer, and the man (Heinrich)_______- Nov. 72-80 
Reduction of ecmdents in Industry (Bowers)... -...-.......-....................._.- July 79-80 
Safety. Legislation affecting mines, etc., boiler and factory inspection, 1929, review of, 

I i rr a I P Aug. 83-4 
—— Standards and use of codes, in industry (Ainsworth)__..........._.-______________- Nov. 80-5 

Accident prevention, by industry: 

I SN kN Se ee se Dec. 62 

Accident statistics, by industry: 

Coke ovens. Fatalities and injuries, 1916 to 1928__.._______- ane hed ee Mena nF. July 80-3 
Mining. Idaho mining and milling, 1929_......______________- : Paha tae Moos er ats July 85-6 
—— Missouri, fatal accidents, by kind of mine, 1929_.-_....-_.--.----.) 6-6 Aug. 62 
-—~— Responsibility of management and of workers, Bureau of Mines re port TERE July 77-8 
Mining, coal. Colorado, fatal accidents, 1920 to 1929___._._____- ; Sees Re, Aug. 62 
—— Fatalities in 1928, rates by cause of accident and by State. _- LAS Eee July 83-5 
—— Fatality rates, United States, 1911 to 1928__.................._____-- Hales Sept. 55 
—— Illinois, accidents and production, 1929- - -_. PE AEE eee : eee Sept. 56 
Mining, metal. Fatality rates, United States, 1911 to 1928__.__.___._..____- Sai eT Sept. 55 
Quarries. Fatality rates, United States, 1911 to 1928.....__.________- : Deena Sept. 55 
—— United States, in 1928 (Bureau of Mines Bul. No. 325)_.........-.-...--.__--__--- Sept. 54-5 

Accident statistics, by locality: 

Canada. Fatal accidents, by industry, 1928 and 1929.._...____._.....___-----.-___---- July 86 

Idaho. Mines and mills, 1929_......_.._._.-__- July 85-6 

Italy. Agricultural and industrial accident cases . handled by National Institute for 
en 5 5. 5 a hs apse barn whine alge mo dane name means Aug. 70 

(ge distribution: 

Ford Motor Co. employees, River Rouge plant, February 20, 19380__._._.__._..._-____- Dee. 55-7 
Unemployed, Bloomington (Ind.), February, 1930._...._.----.-.--------.-------------- July 37-8 


Agreements. (See Collective agreements.) 

\gricuiture (except Wages and hours, which see) : 
China. Farmers’ leagues, development of (Ta Chen)___-...--..-____-_-_-------------- July 10-13 
Cooperative societies. (See Cooperation.) 
France. Special system of insurance for agricultural workers, provisions of law effec- 


We ee Bg cd ions oa ates ae ies ela aie Sept. 84-5 
Great Britain (England). Labor efficiency i in 1 potato herv esting, milking cows, hop 
picking, and poultry work, 1926-1928 -......-- Se LR a 
Korea. Agrarian situation, tenancy disputes, 1920 to 1928 ae i ae a Nov. 30-2 
Labor supply and demand, index numbers, by State, October 1, 1929 and 1930__.______- Dec. 161 
Porto Rico. Measures to aid the small farmer, 1929-30_____....-...--...---------_.---- Dec. 59 
American Federation of Labor. Railway Employees’ Department, stabilization program 
I oi osc hci wnnns cab sr nendocenniscksiennainn ibtglaa ances ss» Aug. 24-6 
Antiunion contracts, constitutionality. (See Decisions of courts: Contract of employ- 
ment.) 
Apprenticeship (ercept Wages and hours, which see) : 
Australia (Queensland). Apprentices and minors act of 1929, provisions of_,.---......-- July 150-1 
International Labor Office, director of, report, 1929_._............-.._.----------------- Aug. 128-30 
Asbestos dust. Hazards from, and results of exposure, study (Oliver)_____---.-.-.--------- July 74-6 
Asbestos workers: 
Contracting by union members, agreement provision against... .._...........---------. Sept. 9 
Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions. - . -..._......-.------------ Nov. 129 
Asbestosis, pulmonary. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Assembly, freedom of, Austria, law providing for protection of... -...........-..--.--.----- Oct. 136 
Automobileindustry. (See Motor-vehicle industry.) 
Automobile repair shops. Employment fluctuations, by.sex, Ohio, 1923 to 1928_.........-- July 45-6 


Awards. (See Conciliation and arbitration; also specific industry.) 
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Bakeries, cooperative. (See Cooperation.) 
Bakery and confectionery workers: 
Holidays provided by collective agreements 
Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions. -___- 
Banks, labor. (See Cooperation.) 
Barbers: 
Holidays provided by collective agreements 
North Carolina act, constitutionality upheld 
Barbers’ International Union of America, Journeyman. Chicago, Local No. 548, arbitration 
award 
Benefits and benefit funds: 
Australia (Victoria). Friendly societies, statistics of operations, 1926-27 to 1928-29-_.. Nov. jw 
Trade-unions, national and international, expenditures, by type of benefit, 1929. Nov. 121: Dee. j\» 
Benzene (ethyl) vapors. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Bibliographies: 
Cooperation. Publications since March, 19 
Industrial hygiene. Current literature and organizations (Hayhurst) 
Blacksmiths, drop forgers and helpers. Payment of wages, time and method, agreement 
ek a a Se En a sie einen omens 
Boarding houses, cooperative. (See Cooperation.) 
Boilermakers and iron shipbuilders. Payment of wages, time and method, agreement pro- 
SAEED RITE SIR FE Me Sie cece ro nn 
Bonuses and premiums: 
Cigarette manufacturing, 1930 
Postinnd-comeus meets, Dy Kinda, 1000... . 2 ie ce sce 
Bookbinders. Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions. --.-._._-.....--- 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and typists. Holidays provided by collective agreements__.- 
Borrowers from small-loan companies, economic and social status, 1922-23, study Aug. 42-4 
Brewery, flour, cereal and soft drink workers: 
Holidays provided by collective agreements Aug. 3 
Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions Nov. 128 
Brick and clay workers. Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions...... | Nov. 128-9 
Bricklayers, masons, and plasterers: 
Contracting by union members, agreement provision against_......_.._...........-..... Sept. 10 
Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions Nov. 129 
Broom makers. Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions__._........__- Nov. 129 
Budgets, cost-of-living. Porto Rico. Family budgets, items and weekly cost_..._.....___- Aug. 49 
Building and loan associations. Status of, 1929, report of U. 8. Building and Loan League... Nov. 114-15 
Building construction industry (except Wages and hours, which sec): 
Costs, new work, repairs, etc. (See Housing.) 
Operations in principal cities of the United States, first half of 1930 Sept. 122-32 
Permits issued. By city (25,000 population or over) and geographic division, May to 
October, 1930 July 121-32; Aug. 142-53; Sept. 105-17; Oct. 149-61; Nov. 149-63; Dec. 125-39 
—— By city (100,000 population or over) and geographic division, first half of 1930 Aug. 154-4 
—— By city (500,000 population or over), nonresidential buildings, 1921 to 1929_.______. July 133-5 
—— St. Louis (Mo.) and Washington (D. C.) comparison of dwelling-unit costs, first 
six months of 1929 Dec. 140-2 
Building permits. (See Building construction industry.) 
Building trades (except Wages and hours, which see): 
Great Britain (England). Rationalization, policy of, tendency and effect Sept. 47 
Holidays provided by collective agreements Aug. 11-12 


Camps, labor. Evils of, regulation and control (Eldridge) Sept. 36-40 
Canneries. (See Food canning and preserving.) 
Carpenters and joiners: 

Contracting by union members, agreement provision against Sept. 10 

Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions Nov. 129 
‘‘Cellosolve”’ vapors. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Cement finishers. Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions Nov. 129 
Cement industry (except Wages and hours, which see). Portland cement, production 1890 

Aug. 171-2 


Manufactures. 1929, results, preliminary report Dec. 52-4” 
Unemployment. 1930, preliminary returns Oct. 74-6 
Chauffeurs. (See Teamsters and chauffeurs.) 
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Child labor and welfare, United States: 
Canneries, fruit and vegetable. Survey in seven States, seasons of 1923, 1925, and 1926_- 
Employment certificates. Wisconsin, child labor permits issued, 1925 to 1929_______.__ 
Illegal employment, fruit and vegetable canneries, survey in seven States, 1923, 1925, 
Be, UO I sic nnn Pav dkawenseubowens 

Maryland. Canneries, child workers in, report, 1929....................------..------- 

Miniature golf courses, California, covered by law, report of department of industrial 
ANG, seer UO OL I i al a AG Sa Berk 

Minors, illegally employed, injury to. (See Workmen’s compensation.) 

New Jersey. Migratory children, employment of, survey commission appointed _____-- 

Night work. Cotton mills, gradual elimination of, plan of Cotton Textile Institiite__- 

Lawe governing, provisions of, by Biate:..-........- 2.226 s2 ccc STONEY ies 

Occupations and industries prohibited, legislative provisions, by State____.....-.-_-__- 
Physical examination of employment-certificate upplicants, Milwaukee (Wis.), results_- 
Social statistics, collection of, program, Children’s Bureau (Steele). ........--------- pe 
Wages and hours. (See Wages and hours.) 

Child labor and welfare, foreign countries. Great Britain. Juvenile employment, report 
of advisory committees on, 1928_....._____-- ; me a ag a ae RO a 

Cigar makers. Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions..-.............. 

Cleaners, dyers, and pressers: 

Holidays provided by collective agreements_-__--___--------- PEN re se ERNE ee, ame 
Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions--.........-.---..--.-------- 
Cleaning powder. Silicosis caused by exposure to, London factory, two cases.-.-..--.----- 

Clerks and freight handlers, railway and steamship. Holidays provided by collective agree- 





Clerks, retail. Holidays provided by collective agreements - - ae Aa tee reecae 
Cloth hat, cap, and millinery workers. Holidays provided by collectiv e agreements Be os 
Clothing workers, men’s. Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions-_-_- 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated: 
Holidays provided by collective agroements..............-... 2-2. one cece eens 
IMilwaukee (Wis.) factory, union-operated, marks of success, etc_-_-_...-...-..--------- 
Coal mining. (See Mine Workers of America, United; Mining.) 
Coffee growing, Brazil, Jabor conditions on plantations_-...........-...-..------------------ 
Coke ovens. Accident statistics (fatality and injury rates), 1916 to 1928.._.....-.--.--.---. 
Collective agreements, general: 
Contracting by union members, provisions against, by industry___-..------------------ 
Holiday observance, provisions for, by industry... .........-..................25.-....- 
Payment of wages, time and method, provisions for, by occupation- ---..........---.--- 
Collective agreements, United States, by industry: 
Electrical workers. Insurance provisions. - - ------ iio Sc a a ae 
Hosiery workers. Full-fashioned, national eqremment, August 1, 1930, terms of....----- 
Mining, anthracite. Districts 1, 7, and 9, September 1, 1930, to April 1, 1936, terms of-- 
Mining, coal. Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. and United Mine Workers. District No. 15, 
IN ic So ee besa cad as 6s Se) Sa Ge <4c ck ene eee 
Collective agreements, foreign countries: 
Austria. Act of April 5, 1930 (antiterror law), principal provisions----_-..-......-.----.- 
Collective bargaining, right of. (See Decisions of court: Labor organizations.) 
Collection of wage claims. (See Wage claims.) 
Colleges, village. (See Workers’ education.) 
Commercial telegraphers. (See Telegraphers.) 
Conciliation and arbitration, United States: 
Arbitration awards (decisions). (See specific industry.) 
Department of Labor. (See article Conciliation work of the Department of Labor, each 
issue of Review.) 
Conciliation and arbitration, foreign countries: 
Australia (Queensland). Act of 1929 (effective January 23, 1930), principal features. - _ - 
Germany. Metal workers’ unions, Minister of Labor award, wage reduction. -.-......-- 
Conventions, meetings, etc. : 
American Federation of Labor. Annual convention, October 6-17, 1930_...........---.- 
Commercial Employees, Association of. Brazil (Rio de Janeiro), March, 1930. - -_-_---- 
Cooperation. Cooperative League of the U.S. A., October 20-22, 1930_............---- 
—— International Cooperative Alliance, thirteenth congress, Vienna, August 25-28, 
ss chances ieee ba ele ise Jeet ea ee Aug. 116; 
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Aug. 4 
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Sept. 103 
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Conventions, meetings, etc.—Continued. 
Governmental! Officials in Industry, Association of, of the United States and Canada. 
Annual convention 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, International Association of, annual 
meeting, 1930 
International Labor Conference. Fourteenth session, June, 1930 
Safety Council, National. Annual congress, September 29, 1930 
Trades and Labor Congress. Canada, annual meeting, September 8, 1930. 
Trades-Union Congress. Great Britain, annual meeting, September 1-5, 1930 
Cooperation, United States: 
Bakeries, study of activities, 1929 
Banks, labor. Statement of condition June 30, 1930, and development of, 1920 to 1930... 
Bibliography. Material published since March, 1925 ae 
Boarding houses, study of activities, 1929__._._.______. 
Building and loan associations. Development, by State, 1929. 
Consumers’ societies. Legislation, summary as of June, 1930_..__________..__._____-- : 
—— Study of activities, by type of society, 1929... ..._............--_---- 
Cooperative League ofthe U.S. A. Biennial congress, October 20-22, 1930. 
———= Developement aimee 1016... 5... ese 
Creameries, study of activities, 1929...................._-._-- iceman 
Credit unions. Affiliated with Cooperative League of U. 8. ie status of, December 31, 


—— Franklin Cooperative Creamery, activities, 1927 to 1920_. 

—— Movement in 1929 

Distributive and housing societies affiliated with Cooperative League of U. 8. A., status 
of, December 31, 1928 

Franklin Cooperative Creamery, Minneapolis, activities and development, 1920 to 1929. 

Gasoline stations in 1929, survey of activities 

Insurance societies affiliated with Cooperative League of U. 8. A., status, December 31, 


Laundries, study of activities, 1929.__....._......____.__-- 

Legislation. Consumers’ societies, summary as of June, 1930 

—— Credit unions, etc., review of, 1929, by State__.............._.-._- oh 
Marketing associations, distributive departments, study of activities, 192 9 

Milk. Marketing associations, business during 1928 

antes, Bear OF oeisems Pe. ee 

Retail store societies, study of activities, 1929________. 

Shoe shops, Massachusetts, Relation of employer and employes, investigation author- 


Workers’ productive associations in 1929, survey of activities 
Cooperation, foreign countries: 
Argentina. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925 
Australia. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925___ 
—— Butter (export) trade, per cent of, handled cooperatively _ _ ..---- 
Austria. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925 
per cent of, handled cooperatively 
—— (Vienna). Labor Bank, report, 1929, and activities of...__.____. 
Belgium. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925. ___- Ae ea hagouuess 
Bulgaria. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925 Sepeee ee BE 
—— Sugar trade, per cent of, handled cooperatively 
Canada. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925 
—— Marketing apples, grain, and wool, per cent of trade handled cooperatively 
China. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925_............-....-.--.------ 
—— Society for native industries being organized 
Czechoslovakia. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925 
—— Saltpeter trade, per cent of, handled cooperatively 
Denmark. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925 


—— Marketing butter and eggs (export), per cent of trade handled cooperatively 
—— Retail trade, per cent of, handled cooperatively, by commodity 

Estonia. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925 

—— Marketing butter and eggs (export), per cent of trade handled cooperatively 
Finland. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925 

—— Marketing butter and cheese, per cent of trade handled cooperatively 


France. Bibliography, publications since March, 1926........................---...--- 
—— Familistére of Guise, Society of the. Organization, history, and status. .____-_-_--- 
Germany. Bank of Workers, Salaried Employees, and Civil Servants, report, 1929. ..- 
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P int 
July 


Nov. 101-3 
Sept Y2-3 
Novy . 86-7 

Dee. 111-13 
Nov. 126-7 


Oct. 2 
Nov. 115-16 
Sept. 230-9 

Oct. 21-34 
Nov. 114-15 
Aug. 1(}-j2 

Oct. 21-34 
Nov. 1!1-14 
July iit-19 

Oct. 21-34 


July 119 
Aug. 114 
Nov. I-11 


July 
Aug. 112- 


Sept. 11-18; Oct. 2 


Oct, 2i- 
Aug. 1(k+12 
Aug. 6 
Oct, 21-34 
Aug. 122 

Oct. 2!1- 
Oct. 21-4 


Oct. 105 
Dec. 2 


July 119-20; Nov. 117-15 


Sept. 234-41) 
Sept. 240 
Aug. 115 

Sept. 240-1 
Aug. lit 
Sept. 241 
Aug. 125 
Sept. 24! 
Aug. 115 
Sept. 24! 
July 119 
Aug. 116 
Aug. 115 
Sept. 241 
Aug. 116 

Sept. 241-2 
Aug. 116 

Sept. 242-5 

Aug. 116-19 
July 120 
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Cooperation, foreign countries—Continued. Page 
Germany. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925_.._.__.._........._._.._______- Sept. 243 
—— Boatmen’s cooperative societies, development. -_.............-_--_.---_----__-___- Aug. 122-3 
—— Retail trade, per cent of, handled cooperatively, by commodity_............._____- Aug. 115 
Great Britain. Retail trade, per cent of, cooperatively handled, by commodity_-_-_____- Aug. 115 
—— (and Ireland). Bibliography, publications since March, 1930_._.......___________- Sept. 243-4 
—— (Scotland). Agricultural cooperation movement, committee report, 1930_________- Aug. 119-22 
Hungary. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925__..._..........-..._....-..--- Sept. 244-5 
—— Honey (export) trade, per cent of, handled cooperatively .__......___........-.___- Aug. 116 
—— Retail trade, per cent of, handled cooperatively, by commodity___..........._____- Aug. 115 
Iceland. Farm products (export) trade, per cent of, handled cooperatively ______- Fao Aug. 116 
India. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925_...............----..._.-._____-- Sept. 245 
International Cooperative Alliance, thirteenth congress, Vienna, August 25-2s, 1930. Aug.116; Nov.116-17 
Italy. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925_...............-____.-_-__________- Sept. 245 
Japan. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925__...........-.......---.......... Sept. 245-6 
—— Marketing raw silk, per cent of trade handled cooperatively .. EAS aor ae pe Aug. 116 
Latvia. Agricultural supply trade, per cent of, handled cooperatively, by commodity. Aug. 115 
—— Bibliography, publications since March, 1925__.............----------------------- Sept. 246 
-—— Butter and bacon (export) trade, per cent of, handled cooperatively____.._________- Aug. 116 
Lithuania. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925.____..........._--.___-_.____- Sept. 246 
Netherlands. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925___...........-.-_____-____- Sept. 246 

Marketing butter, cheese, and eggs, per cent of trade handled cooperatively _-_-______ Aug. 116 
cote NINN SIU IN oe chew tas can cntivn = ondahebecipbheerineedsondncos Aug. 123 
New Zealand. Marketing butter, per cent of trade handled cooperatively ____________- Aug. 116 
Norway. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925....________...__.._-_______-- p Sept. 246 
Palestine. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925__.....___._..__._._.._-_-_-__- Sept. 246 
—— Marketing trade, per cent of, handled cooperatively, by commodity__...._.______- Aug. 116 
Poland. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925.....__..___..___-_-_.-..--___-__- Sept. 247 
—— Retail trade, per cent of, handled cooperatively, by commodity -..--..........____- Aug. 115 
Rumania. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925__...............-..----------- Sept. 247 
Russia (U.8.8.R.). Bibliography, publications since March, 1925_....__....________- Sept. 247-8 
Spain. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925_...............---..----_-------- Sept. 248 
Sweden. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925___......_.._-.-_-------__------- Sept. 248 
—— Bread grains trade, per cent of, handled cooperatively.__...._._-_-----------.----- Aug. 115 
——— Superphosphates trade, per cent of, handled cooperatively___..._..._.__-.__-_--- ‘ Aug. 115 
Switzerland. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925___-_-___- neat Lao Leas eee Sept. 248-9 
~—— Flour (production) trade, per cent of, handled cooperatively ______-__.___-- aegis. Aug. 115 
Ukrainia. Bibliography, publications since March, 1925_____------ Sp ONE IRN ey ED Sept. 249 
Coopers. Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions-_-__.-.- pis Nov. 130 
Cost of living, United States. Changes (index numbers and per cent), by city and item of 
ae ilcpbuinkasokecevaceensmneb snus Aug. 248-63 
Cost of living, foreign countries: 
Australia. Index numbers, food, clothing, rent, 1911 to 1930__......_......---.------ Aug. 266-70, 274 
Belgium. Commission to investigate appointed, membership-_-_-_-______._-._.-...--_---- Nov. 242 
—— Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1921 to 1930__......._.._-_--_-- Aug. 265-73 
Canada. Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1913 to 1930___..__.__._._- Aug. 265-73 
Czechoslovakia. Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1914 to 1930___._.. Aug. 265-73 
Denmark. Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1914 to 1930............. Aug. 265-73 
Finland. Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1914 to 1930__...________- Aug. 265-73 
France. Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel aud light, rent, 1914 to 1930_--__....--_.--- Aug. 265-73 
Germany. Index numbers, by family budget items, July, 1930__.._..........-.-------- Oct. 228 
—— Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1913-14 to 1930__..._.....--..-- Aug. 265-73 
Great Britain (United Kingdom). Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 
a recip Darah con ae Loney a ania cc aie selieaame oe aicnm _ Aug. 266-74 
India (Bombay). Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1914 to 1930...... Aug. 266-74 
IveianG. tier sera, Toad, 1014 So WOU... 5... osc ees... Aug. 265, 267 
Italy (Milan). Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1914 to 1930_........ Aug. 265-73 
Netherlands. Index numbers, food, 1911-1913 to 1930__._......_......-.---------.------ Aug. 266, 268 
New Zealand. Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1914 to 1930.. Aug. 266-74; Dec. 167 
Norway. Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1914 to 1930_............. Aug. 266-74 
Poland (Warsaw.) Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1914 to 1930.... Aug. 266-74 
South Africa. Index numbers, food, 1914 to 1930_.-.............-.-----.--------------- Aug. 266, 268 
Sweden. Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1914 to 1930_.............. Aug. 266-74 
Switzerland. Index numbers, food, clothing, fuel and light, rent, 1914 to 1930........... Aug. 266-74 
Uruguay. Index numbers, worker’s family, 1914 to 1929._..............--..-.-..------- Nov. 242 


Costs. (See specific subject.) 
37934°—31——_2 [1529] 
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Cottage industries. Sweden. Revival of handicrafts, 1930 

Cotton manufacturing (ercept Wages and hours, which see): 
Great Britain (England). Cotton-textile industry, committee of inquiry, report, 1930__ 
Night work. Gradual elimination of, for women and minors, plan of Cotton Textile 

Institute 

Weavers. Great Britain. Fines for poor work, illegal 

Cotton-textile industry. (See Cotton manufacturing.) 

Country and town workers, Porto Rico, survey 

Craftsmen. (See Handicrafts.) 

Creameries, cooperative. (See Cooperation.) 

Credit unions. (See Cooperation.) 


Dangerous trades. Minors, occupations and industries prohibited, legislative provisions, 
EA NER EEE, SER a a re ee 
Decasualization, port. (See Docks and harbors.) 
Decisions of courts, United States: 
Barbers’ act. North Carolina, constitutionality of, upheld 
Collective bargaining, right upheld, railroad employees, Texas 
Contract of employment. Massachusetts, antiunion contract unc onstitutional, po’ 
visory opinion of court to legislature__................-...-..---_._-_-- ere 
Workmen’s compensation. Applicable in city ordinance violation, Tennessee... eee 
—— Coverage regardless of hazard, employer entitled to, Texas__.............-____-__-- 
—— Lump-sum payment contrary to policy of law, Rhode Island_______________-___--- 
—— Maritime employments, ironworker repairing vessel, coveredby Federal longshore- 
0 SR eS SEES RR See eg Ee oC de kee eRe aa : 


—— Maritime employments, railroad car float, covered by Federal longshoremen’s act_ 


—— Refusing proper medical aid defeats claim for compensation.._.....-.___-- 
—— Salesman held not an employee, Massachusetts 
Decisions of courts, foreign countries: 


[1930 


Page 
Nov, 49-52 


Sept. 47-1 


Nov. 70-1 
July 110 1] 


Aug. 46-5] 


July 100-10 
Aug. &S-4)] 


July 107-8 


Nov. 10-10 


Oct. 135-5 
Sept. 66-7 


Aug. 3 
Aug. 41-3 
Dee. 14-5 

Oct. 133 





Great Britain (England). Fining weavers for poor work, illegal___- 
Directories : 

Laper Giemeis. Porsien countries... ..-<~. 25 c scene coe ns-- 

—— United States, State, and Territorial - - 


July 116 


July 253 
July 238-52 


Personnel Research Agencies (Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 518)... 


Diseases. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Dismissal wage: 
De ee en bau kvabinisieencaeeeennoms 
Japan, Factory law and temporary workers 
Lay-off problem, experience of a group of employers 
Docks and harbors, United States: 
Baltimore. Longshore labor conditions 
Boston. Longshore labor conditions......................-.-.---- 
Decasualization of ports, employment conditions under-__ --_--_--_--_- 
Houston and Galveston. Longshore labor conditions. --_-.---.--_- ; 
Longshoremen. Employment, conditions of_--_-....-_----- SS ees port 
——- Holidays provided by collective agreements_-_-_-_._._..-.-.------- 
—— Labor conditions in major ports__....-...---_------- : 
—— Nature of work described_._..........-..----..--.---- TRE 
—— Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provis isions_. ____- 
——-‘‘Shape’’ or gathering of, seeking work, description_---___-__- 
Los Angeles. Longshore labor conditions 
New Orleans. Longshore labor conditions he acs 
New York. Longshore labor conditions. -__.............-...-------- brass aaa 
Philadelphia. Longshore labor conditions--__...__......-.-------------- 
Portland. Longshore labor conditions 
San Francisco. Longshore labor conditions 
Seattle. Longshore labor conditions 
Docks and harbors, foreign countries: 
Antwerp (Belgium). Employment stabilization plan, dock labor.._..__-_--- 
—— Society (pool) formed to improve conditions at port and promote insurance 
Hamburg. Employment stabilization plan, dock labor-......-.---..--------- 
Liverpool (England). Employment stabilization plan, dock labor 
—— Labor conditions of dock workers, decasualization, etc 
Rotterdam. Employment stabilization plan, dock labor 
Dopolavoro, Italy. Movement for utilization of workers’ leisure time, and activities, 1926 
cok ccatacdaduds ccobtnied ad kann ema ndanibadkaucodbchnainnCodmakinneae 
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Sept. 46-7 


July 172 
Aug. 182 
Sept. 22 
Oct. 15-20 
Oct. 15-16 
Oct. 3-7 
Nov. 14 
Oct. 2-7 
Aug ll, 1 


*t. 7-20; Nov. 11-25 


Oct. 1-2 
Nov. 130 
Oct. 4 
Nov. 21-4 
Nov, 11-14 
Oct. 7-14 
Oct. 16-18 
Nov. 17-19 
Nov. 1921 


Aug. 39-4! 
July 169 
Aug. 34-) 
Aug. 36-7 
Dec. 43-9 
Aug. 38-9 


Nov. 48 





— 
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Dusts. Asbestos, hazards from, and results of exposure, study (Oliver) 
Dyers. (See Cleaners, dyers, and pressers.) 


Earnings. (See Wages and hours.) 
Economic conditions. Korea. Factory workers and miners_-_-_-.___- 
Education. (See Vocational education; Workers’ education.) 
Efficiency. (See Production and productivity.) 
Fight-hour day, foreign countries. Great Britain (England). Bill embodying Washington 
Convention principles before Parliament.._._.__.____- 
Electrical workers: ° 
Contracting by union members, agreement provision against .__- a 
Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions__..._.__________-. 
Insurance features (new), in agreements with employers__- 
Electrotypers. (See Stereotypers and electrotypers.) 
Elevator constructors. Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions 
Emigration: 
Italy. Interprovincial organization for distribution of labor 
(See also Immigration.) 
Employment agencies, United States: 
arene, meverw Or, 1ene. UY Bidte... ... 2c sece ons oo cc ckceccccessswns - 
Public, free, Boston (Mass.), applicants (54 3) during January, 1930, study of cw ‘ilke). rs 
San Francisco, The Employment Aid of. Philanthropic placement bureau, work of, 
eight months, 1929-30________- Sh tain ace nicer acois Ca ant ae ee ee ee ee 
Employment agencies, foreign countries: 
Great Britain (England). Employment exchanges, work of, 1927, 1928, and 1929_____- 
Italy. Employment exchange system, changes in, by decrees, 1928 and 1929__- 
Employment exchanges. (See Employment agencies.) 
Employment of foreigners. Portugal. Employment of nationals compulsory, decree (No. 
CII Una aa 
Employment offices. (See Employment agencies.) 
Employment, stabilization of: 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and Shop Craft System Federation No. 30 agreement, Feb- 
weary 30, 1000... ......... Gino Bian MBE 
Dock labor, Antwerp, H: mburg, Liverpool, ond ‘Rotterdam. plans in operation, sum- 
7 ee, Tees ane REP PR Rc eee ee 
General Electric Co., new 7 plan, June Re ea arte Corea cal eS 
Lay-off problem, experience of a group of employers- _----_-_- 
New York. Advisory Committee on Employment Problems, report, June 20, 1930 
—— Committee on Stabilization of Industry for the Prevention of Unemployment, re- 
GOO cc cen cos ews = Sunt he aes enueeaed : 
Railroad shop crafts, program 1 of R: silwe ay yE mploy ees’ Department of Americ an F edera- 
Sn ey pei tan sade camas 
Steady employment plan, joint company, Fond du Lac, Wis 
Employment statistics, United States: 
re RR are mn nto ngea de em epee Se Oy Oe ee er SNe pe eae Seca ae aoe BN 
Automobile manufacturing. Fluctuation of employment in, Ohio, 1923 to 1928 (Croxton 
and Croxton)... - FORDE OES Ae ER ea NO eT On ea a MM ee AOE Seen eee eel ees 
California. April to September, See ences Sab es 


Page 
July 74-6 


Nov. 27-30 


July 171 
Sept. 10 
Nov, 129 
Nov. 105-6 
Nov. 129 
July 52-3 
Aug. 82 
Sept. 1-7 
Sept. 31-4 
Sept. 28-30 


July 51-2 


Oct. 136 


Aug. 26 
Aug. 33-41 
Aug. 31-2 
Sept. 19-23 
Sept. 23-5 
Aug. 26-31 


Aug. 24-6 
Dec. 70-1 


Dec. 193 


July 40-7 
July 205; 


Aug. 217; Sept. 197; Oct. 215; Nev, 225; Dec. 193, 197 


Canning and preserving. May to October, 19302___.____- aie Moe en 


July 199; 


Aug. 210; Sept. 190; Oct. 209; Nov. 218-19; Dec. 189-90 


mleiic tales. Muay to Oclenet, 1000... nfo ie ie ees 


July 196; 


Aug. 207; Sept. 187-8; Oct. 206-7; Nov. 215-16; Dec. 187 


Garages and automobile repair shops. Ohio, 1923 to 1928__..............-_---_-.------- 
as A ae a, DO a i ales is ein a wae Ss he en beeen bees 


July 45-6 
July 198-9; 


Aug. 209; Sept. 189-90; Oct. 208-9; Nov. 217-18; Dec. 189 


ee. “Apel We Deeient, TO0O oo osname s 


July 202; 


Aug. 213; Sept. 194; Oct. 212; Nov. 292: Dec. 193-4, 197-8 


mere: Wie te GONG, Tiss laos inn eiacee nie Ace a cab: Sana es. 


July 202; 


Aug. 213; Sept. 194; Oct. 212; Nov. 222; Dec. 194 


Manufacturing industries, selected. May to October, 1930............-_.--..---------- 


July 174-92; 


Aug. 185-203; Sept. 172-83; Oct. 189-202; Nov. 199-211; Dec. 168-83 


Peete. Par to Oeteied,, abasic eae ka 


July 202; 


Aug. 213-14; Sept. 194; Oct. 212-138, Nov. 222-3; Dec. 194 


DMossechestts. ‘April to Geptemation, 2000-2. o.oo nee esc dccc ica wcks 


July 202, 205; 


Aug. 214, 217; Sept. 194, 197; Oct. 213, 215-16; Nov. 223, 225-6; Dec. 194, 198 
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Employment statistics, United States—Continued. 
Michigan. September, 1930 
Mining and quarrying. Ohio, fluctuation of employment (Croxton and Croxton)_____- 
Mining, anthracite and bituminous coal. May to October, 1930_-. 


[1930 


Pays 
Dee. 14 
Aug, 12-23 
July 192-3 


Aug. 203-4; Sept. 183- 4; Oct. 202-3; . Nov. 212; Dec. R34 


Mining, metalliferous. May to October, 1930_. 


July 193-4: 


Aug. 204; Sept. 184-5; Oct. 203-4; Nov. 213; Dec. ix4 


New Jersey. April to September, 1930 
Sept. 195; Oct. 213; Nov. 


Aug. 214: 
223; Dec 145 


New York. May to October, 1930 -nacsoce SUY 203, 2 


Aug. 214-15, 217-18; Sept. 195, 197-8; Oct. 213-14, 216; Nov. 223-4, 226; 
Ohio. Fluctuations in employment in 1929, by industry and by county, and compari- 
son with 1924 to 1928 (Croxton and Croxton) 


Dec. 195, is 


1-24 


a een en pa edthen da oat ended ee .. July 203, 21: 


Aug. 215, 218; Sept. 195-6, 198; Oct. 214, 216-17, Nov. 224, 226-7, 

Poennsyivenia. “ias te Cee, ee. 5; cs se ee 
Aug. 215, 218; Sept. 196, 199; Oct. 214, 217; Nov. 224, 227; 

Petroleum (crude) producing. May to October, 1930___.____- 
Aug. 205; Sept. 185-6; Oct. 205; Nov. 
Power, light, and water. May to October, 1930 ome 


me 196, 


Dec. 196. 14 
July 194 
214; Dec. 15 

ag | 


Aug. 206-7; Sept. 187; Oct. 206; ‘Nov. 215; Dec. 167 


Public utilities. May to October, 1930 


July 195-4 


Aug. 206-7; ‘Sept. ‘186-8; Oct. 205-7 7; ‘Nov. 214-16; Dec. 15-7 


Quarrying and mining. Ohio, fluctuation of employment (Croxton and Croxton) _____- 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining. May to October, 1930 < 
Aug. 205; Sept. 185; Oct. 204; Nov. 
Railroads, steam. By month, 1923 to 1930_- drt, 
Aug. 212-13; Sept. “192-3; Oct. 211- 12; Nov. 221- 
Rubber industry, automobile tires and tubes, manufacture of. Ohio, 1923 to 1928. 
Telephone and telegraph. May to October, 1930 


Aug. 12 
July 194 
213; Dec 
July 2 
2; Dec. 142 3 
July 44-° 
July 19° 


Aug. 206; Sept. 186-7; Oct. 205-6; “Nov. 214-15; <tg Ist 


Sen. - Be oe OG SO: coc : 
Aug. 216, “218; ‘Sept. 196, 199; 
Trade, wholesale and retail. May, 1930 


Trends of employment. Male and female workers, variations. (Women’s Bureau Bul. 
No. 73) - - : ei es - : Pie 
Wisconsin. Apri] to September, 1930... ____- afFEat ; 
Aug. 216; Sept. 196-7; “Oct. 214-15; ‘Nov. 225; 

Employment statistics, foreign countries: 

Argentina, 1929 - 5 Soak abe 

Great Britain. Insured persons in employment, 1928 to 1930. 
Employment trends. (See Employment statistics.) 
Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive. Convention (triennial), Cleveland, June 2-July 24, 

1930 SG SORES TE ST 


Engineers, steam and operating. Holidays provided by collective agreements. ie ee ; 
Engravers, photo: 
Holidays provided by collective agreements__...._.._...._..._...-_-_-_.__.-..--------- 
Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provision __-_-_-_-___- ae 
Engravers’ Union of North America, International Photo. C ncinnati Local No. 13, “arbi- 
tration award 
Ethyl! benzene vapors. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 


Famiilistére of Guise, Society of the, France, organization, history, and status 
Family allowances: 
Australia. Commonwealth uniform legislation, demand for 
—— (New South Wales). Child endowment act of 1927, provisions of, and controversy _- 
Austria. State service, coal mining and salaried clerical employees 
Belgium. Act of August 4, 1930, ie onotpoonged 
—— Developments of system and statistics for 1929 
Rs ig asec ees sk --- 25 -- 
Canada. Opinion on introduction of system 


. July 204, 2 
Dec. 196, 14 
July 197 


Aug. 207-8; Sept. 188-9; Oct. 207-8; Nov. 216-17; Dec. 1s7 


July 1%-2s 
July 204 
Dec. 197, 200 


Dec. 7! 
July 47-5 


July 70 
July 7(-! 
July 70 
Dec. 83-5 
July 64-7 
July 70 
Sept. 9! 
July 69-76 
y 70 

y 70 





ee ee ee ee ee ee 


vot eee le i 


Fe UE ee TE ce, Tt cee 


~ ~~ 


~ 
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Family allowances—Continued. 
France. Developments of system and statistics for 1929._..__._______._.......-.-.-__- 
—— Funds. Progress reported from 1929 to 1930, congress and resolution. __- 
Germany. Developments of system and statistics for 1927......_....________-. 
Great Britain. Family Endowment Society memorandum to Royal Commission on 
the Civil Service, 1929-30__................__- a Fp ae ES 
—— Labor Party and Trades Union Congress joint committee, interim report. Sartor 
Ces: I is cca codue seen» 
nS een Bes ACES oeie 
Italy. Autonomous public services and ministries... AL pal y cate, gh 2 A a gy we ae 
ee oie ee Cae SNEaeme. Dew § é 
Netherlands. State service, individual employers and ‘equalization... ests ae 
New Zealand. Act of 1926, statistics of operation, biennium ending March 31, 1929. Se 
Poland. Development of system and statistics for 1928... _.. 
es Ne ee [LSS ak eee 
Switzerland. Federal State service, official and manuel workers ERLE eine IE eect 
Yugosievia. Gtate eervies....................... SE ae ee See cee St ae ny 
Family welfare and relief, trend of expenditures, 1928 and 1929_. SL ANOS REL Serene Ee eta L 
Farmers’ leagues. China. Development of (Ta Chen).-..............-.----_.---_-------- 
Farms. (See Agriculture.) 
Fatalities, accident. (See Accident statistics.) 
Fatigue, industrial. Feeling of, as affected by intense mental effort.__.......___.....____-- 
Federal employees. (See Public service.) 
Five-hour day. American Federation of Labor resolution, fiftieth annual convention, Octo- 
es. Stine ences ce ne ie in a a a ce he 
Fluctuation, employment. (See Employment statistics.) 
Food canning and preserving (except Wages and hours, which see): 
Child labor. Survey of fruit and vegetable canneries, seasons of 1923, 1925, and 1926_--- 
Maryland. Child workers in canneries, report, 1929__......--...---------------------- 
Forced labor. International Labor Conference, draft convention on, June, 1930__._.______- 
Forty-hour week, foreign countries. Germany. ‘Trade-unions resolution. ______.___._-_-- 
Forty-eight-hour week, foreign countries: 
Australia (New South Wales). Act of June lo, 1930, 8-hour bill, and unemployment re- 


Pe I hs. oa bo csnn ose Pace dene see et ee ee cal sees ene ooaae Sept. 


—— (Queensland). Kailway service and publicservice, return to 48-hour standard week - 
Friendly societies, foreign countries. (See Benefits and benefit funds.) 
Fruit and hop picking England, efficiency oflabor, study of, 1926-1928._....._.._._.._--- 
Fruit canneries. (See Food canning and preserving.) 
Funds, pension. (See Old-age pensions and retirement.) 
Fur workers: 
Holidays provided by collective agreements. ._.................------------------------- 
Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions__-___- __.. _...--.--.-------- 


Garages, commercial (except Wages and hours, which see). Employment fluctuations, by 
sex, Ohio, 1923 and 1928__..._...._- LAE A OI IRE ee BE MD ice AP ea ees tied 
Garment workers, ladies: 
Holidays provided by collective agreements... .....................---.--...--.-.--.--- 
Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions___...........---- ---------- 
Gasoline stations. (See Cooperation.) 
Glass-bottle workers. Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions. --__-_-.-_-_- 
Glass cutters, window. Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions. -- -__- 
Glass industry (except Wages and hours, which see). Holidays provided by collective agree- 


Golf courses, miniature, labor law held applicable to, California.._...........-...-.-------- 

Governmental Officials in Industry, Association of, of the United States and Canada: 
Conventions, annual. (See Conventions, meetings, etc.) 
Wage-collection model statute, interest in.................-.----.. -. 

Granite cutters. Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions - Eee 

Group life insurance. (See Life insurance.) 

Guilds. China. Disintegration of, and development of modern labor union (Ta Chen) -- 


Handicrafts: 
Germany. Census of persons engaged in, and development of industry __....-.-.------ 
Sweden. Revival of, and organization and activities of Handicraft Association. ____.__- 
Hat, cap, and millinery workers, cloth. Payment of wages, time and method, agreement 
I Dn ie ae ee Ga ee Pig Ut TB gees pub cuy hie Luho ano ceaeedoinale 
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July 71-2 
July 68-9 
July 70 
July 70 
July 70 
Oct. 112-15 
July 10-13 


Aug. 59-61 


Nov. 124 


Sept. 51-3 
Aug. 57-8 

Sept. 93 
Dec. 162-3 


166; Nov. 43 
Sept. 165 


Oct. 121 


Aug. 3+ 
Nov. 130 
July 45-6 


Aug. 4-5 
Nov. 130 


Nov. 130 
Nov. 130 


Aug. 11, 12 
Sept. 64 
Oct. 70-3 
Nov. 131 
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Nov. 49-52 
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Health and hygiene, general: 
Bibliography. Industrial hygiene, current literature and organizations (Hayhurst) - __- 
Health and hygiene, United States: 
Health, National Institute of. Act of May 26, 1930, establishing, provisions..._.-..-._- 
Mental efforts, intense, energy requirements of__________________- SEES ot EEE NOR ea a 
Noise, effect on hearing of industrial workers___...__....._____.._.______________ eee 
Porto Rico. Problems and campaign against disease, governor's report, 1929- 30. Ae 
Public Health Service. (See United States Government, work of, by department, 
bureau, etc.) 
Unemployment, effect on health, Philadelphia, study of March, 1930_________________.- 
Health insurance, foreign countries: 
Australia. Statistics, by sex and,2 I I oe eo a inn oo a wn oie odiacasuia 
France. Sick benefits and j ipy Ate insurance, law effective July CR ae 2 ek 
Great Britain. National healt nsurance fund, analysis of claims, cost of administra- 
ee Re a ee tn ir Aenea 
Italy. Invalidity pensions, cases handled, 1926 to are oars: 
Netherlands. Sickness insurance for wage earners, scope of law (in fevee J: inuary 17, é 
1930), contributions, benefits, ete._..........__-- bee 
Hod carriers and building laborers. Payment of wages, time. and method, ‘agreement 
SN ee a cicada an inansaaeswacemucase tua 
Holiday work. (See Sunday and holiday work.) 
Homeless, temporary shelter provided, January, 1929, to June, 1930___...............------- 
Hop and fruit picking. England, efficiency of labor, study of, 1926-1928_......_...._.-___-- 
Hosiery Workers, American Federation of Full-Fashioned: 
Agreement. Unemployment insurance provisions, effective August 1, 1930_____ pinclintss 
Hospital service. (See Medical and hospital service.) 
Hotel and restaurant employees: 
raeaays peerless oy Gorceree agreements... . . ne een nee 
Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions. -_........-.-.-------------- 
Hours of labor, general: 
Germany. Forty-hour week, trade-unions resolution. _____._._._..-------------------- 
International Labor Conference, draft convention on, June, 1930 a a 
Legislation. Private employment and public works, review of. 1929, by State.......__- 
(See also Wages and hours.) 
Housing, United States: 
Building permits issued. (See Building construction .ndustry.) 
Costs (estimated). By city (100,000 population or over), first half of 1930.... .........- 
—— Dwellings, average per family and families provided for, by city and kind of building. 
—— Dwellings, St. Louis, Mo., and Washington, D. C., comparison, first six months of 


— New buildings and tetal construction, by city (2°,000 population or over) and 
eecerenite diemien, Siar te: Oetebet, WO. on. ooo nan. 2. cine... 
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Pag: 
Nov. 4 


Nov 

Aug, 59 
Dec. 9» 
Dee. 57-1 


Dec. s8s-9 


Aug, 53+ 
Sept. 7.1 


July 93- 
Aug. 71) 


July 96~10. 
Nov. | 


Oct. | 
Oct. 121 


Sept. 10% 
Aug. 7 
Nov. 130 
Dec, 162-3 


Sept. 93 
Aug. 83 


Aug. 154-4 
Sept. 117-22 


Dee. 140-2 


July 121-32 


Aug. 142-53; Sept. 105-17; Oct. 149-61; Nov. 149-63; Dec. 125-3. 


—— New buildings and total construction, and per capita expenditure, by city (popu- 
I Ss a ac acncmcusondavasaaeseoaswae 
—— Nonresidential buildings, by kind and by city (500,000 population or ov er), 1921 to 


New York. State board of housing, annual report, 1930_...............---...-.-------- 
New York City. Present situation, East Side rear houses, etc._____.____- sant a artinca tears 
Porto Rico. Rural housing, country workers, survey ---....----.---------------------- 
Housing, foreign countries: 
Great Britain (England and Wales). New laws, provision for grants, ‘‘clearance”’ and 
eo, ge RRRET Se STD Sa IR A ee PR eee can Se Oe a "ee 
—— (Seotland). New law providing grants ‘‘clearance’’ and “improvement ” areas... 
—— (Scotland). State-assisted housing, report of, 1920-1929....................-------.- 
Hygiene. (See Health and hygiene.) 


Immigration, United States: 
Statistics. (See section Immigration and emigration, each issue of Review., 
Immigration, foreign countries: 
Brazil. Agricultural type of immigrants (colonos) encouraged by coffee plantation 
cla a pila sow waliniaiWi winlanwaleaibigwcteaidiaa 25 
Canada. Statistics, 1929-30, by sex, occupation, and destination --_................----- 
Incomes: 
Rural families, Porto Rico, 1929__...._....._..- EEL ye lie re PE SARE GaP RN SD 
rey ees, een We Een NE WI nc ce ccc ele 
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Sept. 123-32 


July 133-5 
July 135-7 
July 136-7 
Aug. 47-5 


Oct. 162 
Oct. 162 
July 137-9 


July 169-7! 
July 236-7 


Aug. 48-!) 
Aug. 179-51 
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Industrial diseases and poisons, United States: 


Page 
Asbestosis, pulmonary. Results of exposure to asbestos dust (Oliver) _____.-- Ecc ee July 74-6 
Benzene (ethyl). Guinea pigs exposed to vapors of, acute effects.......__._.__________- Sept. 60-1 
**Cellosolve.’? Guinea pigs exposed to vapors of, physiological response__--- ee Sept. 61-2 
Occupational diseases. Massachusetts, 554 cases investigated, 1929__..._._._.__._________ Sept. 62-3 


Tuberculosis. Prevalence of, in industry (Lanza and Vane) 


SOE On eee Seen Saree Sept. 57-8 
Industrial diseases and poisons, foreign countries: 


Great Britain. Factories and workshops, report of chief inspector, 1929.........._..... Nov. 97-100 
—— Poisoning cases, statistics, 1900, 1910, 1920, and 1925 to 1929__.__..___..__.___._._._._.___. Nov. 97-100 
—— (London). Acute silicosis, two cases of, cleaning-powder factory___.__........__-- Dec. 93-5 
Industrial disputes, United States, general: 
Statistics. (See section Strikes and lockouts in the United States, each issue of Review.) 
Industrial disputes, United States, by industry and locality: 

Automobile workers. (See Industrial disputes: Motor-vehicle industry.) 
Barbers. New York City, Negro barbers in Harlem, strike, August 11-15, 1930___ _- _- Oct. 140 
—— New York City, strikes, May 19-24, and July 30-31, 1930_._._......._.---______-- July 142 
Clerks, retail, Butte (Mont.), Silver Bow Employers’ Association, strike, July 14-19, 

ERIE Ree gr eet See Oe AEE a ee RO SR ne oa etna ew SM fies ow ets tie ROSIE oF EERE ete. Sept. 97 
Clothing workers. New York City, children’s clothing workers, ‘ ‘stoppage, ’ August 

re Ease. occas aeet ee eee a er ee es eS Oct. 140 
—— New York City, children’s dressmakers, strike, August 26-September 4, 1930 ay ee Oct. 140 

” —— New York City, knee-pants makers, ‘‘stoppage,’’ August 4-7, 1930.__....._....-.. Oct. 139-40 
; —— New York City, raincoat makers, strike August 25-September 3, 1930____.._.____- Oct. 140 

Cooks, waiters and waitresses. Cleveland (Ohio) Hotels Association (Inc.), strike- 

INE IN III 3 os eek eee es Sept. 97-8; Oct. 141; Nov. 137 
Cotton mills. Bessemer City (N. C.), American Cotton Mills (Inc.) workers, strike, 

IE PT Ron isn cwecnuds echo ees Geont oes ieee see 2 ee Oct. 141 
—— Danville (Va.), Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills (Inc.), strike, September 

he al as cian EE teis aha Sas Sits also ots oleae a a lee ck Nov. 137; Dec. 117 
Garment workers. Baltimore (Md.), strike, July 23-August 4, 1930...............----- Sept. 98 
Garment workers, ladies’. New York City, Locals Nos. 38 and 10, strike, September 

Bs ING ts cet cetie cee ern bua aie 6 hata tance iain ants SO ee a ees Nov. 136-7; Dec. 117 
Longshoremen, Texas, Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. strike, October 30-November 3, 1930. Dec. 116-17 
Metal workers, McKeesport (Pa.), Columbian Radiator Co. strike, July 1-11, 1930____- Sept. 97 
Mining, anthracite. Ashley (Pa.), Glen Alden Coal Co. strikes, August 18-19 and 

SIE POR SN ig ei ce ee ae ee a .. Oct. 141; Nov. 136 
—— Pennsylvania. Alden Coal Co. strike, June 17 to July 3, 1930._....-__.....__-_.-- Aug. 134 
—— Pennsylvania. Glen Lyon, Susquehanna Coal Co. strike, October 25-November 

16, S90 S. <5. incr op ste aed east eatin aspedch apse dace ai lon aah Ue eaten cade MA ankles eg sh elke ssn Dee. 116 
—— Pennsylvania. Glen Alden Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, Loomis Colliery, strike 

Ce a OI eS ao hak eck i hae eee eee he as oe kok ee ged Dec, 116 
—— Pennsylvania. Hudson Coal Co. strike, June 17 to 20, 1980...-........-..-__--_-- Aug. 134 
—— Pennsylvania. Mount Carmel district, strike, June 10 to 12, 1930_._........__--.-- Aug. 134 
—— Pennsylvania. Pittston Coal Co., June 21 to July 2, 1930_......-........_...------ Aug. 134 
—— Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co, Burnside Colliery, strike, July 15-17, 

NO are Coca oo Boencceetneads cease bbe eagle oi eel oat ee a es Sept. 97 
-~—— Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., Shamokin district, strike, August 27- 

I eBook ccisiiinonssevdenaninancbougausoednaloaperae dks acbcasecesenies Oct. 141 
Mining, bituminous coal. Fairmont (W. Va.), Continental Coal Co. strike, July 

BE Sick ainda ac cuca sccsdceakaentbuuunandn bab cnmnnmonaicsnbleseenete asters Sept. 97 
—— Ward (W. Va.), Kelly’s Creek Colliery Co., strike, August 21 to October 6, 1930. Oct. 141; Nov. 137 
Mining, coal. MDlinois, strike, Bell & Zoller Coal & Mining Co. employees, June 13 to 16, 

ons ehh asin Sek wld Did wk Oa ate bo eee re a oe a ia ROE Ee ci es & Aug. 134 
Motor-vehicle industry. Flint (Mich.), Fisher Body Corporation, strike, June 26 to 

PEE Fp BN is bene cacwtbaswetannepisebcy chasiienenss dames aaleiobn> ena Dee ae Aug. 135 
Neckwear makers. New York City, strike, September 3-12, 1930_...........____._.--- Nov. 136 


Statistics. (See section Strikes and lockouts in the United States, each issue of Review.) 
Taxicab drivers. New York City, Black Beauty Cab Corporation drivers, strike, May 


I ie BN cacao cisco nets castrate nin na datos hice Sent alo ito ta mith Sie Mane die eS July 142 
Teamsters and chauffeurs. New York City, strike, May 1 to 9, 1930_..............-.-.. July 142 
—— Philadelphia (Pa.), strike, May 5 to 31, 1900.................--.---2..-2222- 2. July 142 
Textile workers. North Carolina, strike August 18-23, 1930._..............--.-----__.- Oct. 141 
—— Pennsylvania, Stewart Silk Co., of Easton, strike, June 9 to July 12, 1930_......_-- Aug. 135 

Industriai disputes, foreign countries: 
Australia (New South Wales). Lost time, 1929, by industry_...............-.-----_--- Aug. 139-41 
France. Strikes against social insurance act, in effect July 1, 1930......_......-._.---_--- Dec. 120-2 
Germany. Metal workers, Berlin, October 15-30, 1930................----------------- Nov. 133 
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Industrial disputes, foreign countries—C ontinued. 
Great Britain (and Northern Ireland). Statistics, by industry, cause, result, and mode 
I i eg pera ae oes Ts 
—— (England). Wool-textile industry, dispute of April 12 ending July 16, 1930- 
Korea. By cause and result, 10123 te 1008...............................-. 
Netherlands. Royal Aviation Co. pilots (17), strike, August 29, 1930......... eae 
Industrial education. (See Vocational education.) 
Industrial medicine. (See Medical and hospital service.) 
Indust rial survey. London (England), new survey in progress, scope of (Marsh) _________- 
Inspection, factory, mine, and shop. (See Sanitation, working conditions, and factory in- 
spection.) 
Insurance. (See Health insurance; Life insurance; Maternity allowances and insurance; 
Unemployment insurance; Workmen’s compensation.) 
International Labor Conference. Fourteenth session. Forced labor and hours of work, 
SEE RIE CRRA PO) Nast een PaO ee oA Sa eee en ae 
Invalidity insurance. (See Health insurance.) 
Investigative commissions. Legislation, review of, 1929, by State. _......._.______.__.___. 
Iron and steel industry (except Wages and hours, which see): 
Conditions in the industry, certain European countries___-__-- eae 
Germany. Metal workers’ unions, Minister of Labor award, wage wetéatien. ch lemialnee 
Ironworkers. (See Structural and ornamental iron workers.) 


Juvenile employment. (See Child labor and welfare.) 


Labor banks. (See Cooperation.) 
Labor camps. Evils of, regulation and control, paper read (Eldridge)._......_........--_-- 
Labor conditions, United States: 
Alaska. Annual report of governor, year ending June 30, 1929_......_.__.______- 
Pe tn ene cc ce ene ne ea, 
Porto Rico. Report of Governor, 1929-30-.__- oe a yeh Ei a Bc REN 8 
<a EEE Sn Se SI WO 8 meena eccnccnnes ; 
Labor conditions, foreign countries: 
Ce i. ne ipecwapecioes mauceacd Bes 
China. Farmers’ leagues, development of (Ta Chen).-....-.---..--.-.-.----------.--_- 
—— Labor, during the civil wars (Ta Chen)---_.......-.---.--------22-- 222 
ole I I nwmcanewncceectsncunsnswecuece 
Germany. Automobile industry (Kummer)....................-.-.-------2- ee 
Korea. Labor movement and unrest, disputes, by cause and result, 1912 to 1928. ___- 
ome TA ihe ccenncectacssdweranece 
Liverpool (England). Dock workers, decasualization, earnings, etc__............----_- 
Straits Settlements. Wages and, in 1929. ....................-..----.---..-.------ iaitibis 
‘Labor contract. Legislation, review of, 1929, by State......................-.-...--.--..-- 
‘Labor offices, Governmental. Legislation, review of, 1929, by State.................- Rhdeohe 
‘Labor organizations, United States: 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ factory, Milwaukee, organization, operation, etc... __ 
Benefits. (See Benefits and benefit funds.) 
Holidays provided by agreements. (See specific occupation.) 
Legislation. Labels, trade-marks, injunctions, Nebraska and Minnesota, 1929--.__-.__- 
Labor organizations, foreign countries: 
General. International Federation of Trade-Unions, membership statistics, by country 
Cnn ane Saab ath aren ive nbpeieraiiuigur avs esi wenn «ont 
—— International Trade Secretariats, membership, by trade, December 31, 1928__- 
—— Workers’ organizations, membership, by country, December 31, 1927 and 1928-- __- 
Australia. Unemployment among trade-union members, March 31 and June 30, 1930. - 
Camncin. : Ie BI, FO 8 ce Sse Tn knd 5 ca decwsecccs--------45 me: 
China. Labor-union movement and disintegration of guild system (Ta Chen) _--_-___- 
oni In nan. es pembicnbbbinnememibinninwms oanaews 
Great Britain. Membership, by group of organizations, 1929 and 1930, represented at 
Re ees mice auras women 
Korea. Development and growth. . ... -. 52.2 ccc cccsncece< - EE SS RS I cto 
Labor productivity. (See Production and productivity.) 
Labor situation. (See Labor conditions.) 
Labor turnover. Monthly rates. (See section Labor turnover, each issue of Review.) 
Lacquers and lacquer thinners, manufacture of. **Cellosolve”’ vapors, exposure to, physi- 


Land settlement. Italy. Uncultivated district, ‘rural development policy in campaign 
ee icig witch uih inn taal n Galles tai Wap ok bts oldies any dlaaieeiangemseeiaiediee 





July 162-4 


Oct. 1-20; Nov. 11-2: 


Dec. 57-0 
Aug. 46-5! 


July 169-7 
July 10-13 
July 1-14 
July 4 
July 20-33 
Nov. 32-3 
Nov. 2¢; 
Dec. 45-" 
Nov. 1 
Aug. &!-2 
Aug. * 


Dec. 10s-! 





Aug. “! 


Aug. i2 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 125-+ 
Nov. 46-7 
Sept. 93 
July 2 
Dec. 64-/ 


Nov. 12 
Nov. 332 
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Lathers: Page 
Contracting by union members, agreement provision against__.._.._.._._____-- sy eeees Sept. 10 
Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions.._._._____________________- Nov. 129 

Laundries, cooperative. (See Cooperation.) 

Laundry workers: 

Holidays provided by collective agreements_._._______- ay URN PGE EE By pe ery Aug. 8 
Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provision - $5 ssbintet aa nee ae Nov. 130 
Laws and legislation, United States, Federal and general: 
Child labor. Dangerous trades for minors, legislative provisions, by State-..........._ Nov. 53-70 
Cooperation. Consumers’ societies, summary as of June, 1930.____.___.______________- Aug. 100-12 
—— Credit unions, review of, by State, 1929_._..._..-_..._-_------- Aug. 86 
Health, National Institute of. Act of May 26, 1930, establishing, provisions... Ea Nov. 97 
Labor legislation. Review of, for 1929_- a aaa a We arr Aug. 81-8 
Night work, minors, laws governing, provisions of, I as es Oct. 123-8 
Public Health Service. Act (Parker bill) of April 9, 1930, reorganizing, summary - -__-_- Aug. 59 
Saturday half holiday, laws pertaining to, by State._...._..........._...--.-.---------- Sept. 67-9 
Sunday labor, statutory provisions relating to, by State.__....____- ea MON epee es Sept. 69-74 
a Si ch on ok cnc chee adeceasesweemeclun Oct. 70-3 

Laws and legislation, United States, by State: 

Lae. Wel eemnpemntion, 2000. ......... -... snes Dec. 100 
Massachusetts. Old-age assistance act of May 28, 1930 (effec: tive July 1, 1931), analysis. July 103; 

Aug. 52-3 
vee Ta aman OY MII UI oo oo seo Dec. 100 
New York. Grade-crossing elimination work declared to be public work, subject to 

Un a i re a Sept. 65-6 
—— Half holiday, female employees, factories and mercantile establishments, effective 

PERE emi Sere vA Loe ROE WT SO WHET DE IEEE: yen Ry eet SS eae fae July 108-9 
—— Safety law for window cleaners, amendment effective J uly 1, 1930. EXE ae eee Sept. 64-5 
Sed | nee | | 
Porto Rico. Workmen’s compensation, 1930_......-...-.---------- eae a ap iia Dec. 101 
ween. Wormer semmpemeeuoen, 1000... _ .. . .. sone ceo oe ence eee eae Dec. 101 

Laws and legislation, foreign countries: 

Australia (New South Wales). Unemployment relief, and 48-hour week, act of June 16, 

ac a a ee ET eT ee ae 
—_—- (Queensland), Apprentices and minors, act of 1929 (effective February 20, 1930), 

EE SRR eee re ae oneegey are on pepe aes Se ae eck eles ene, July 150-1 

— (Queensland). Conciliation ‘and arbitration, ‘act of 1929 (effective January 23, 1930), 

ik ccinadidinnnakeswconne wins smo sallinetin iplpepen tikes: hoapieniianine Aug. 94 
—— (Queensland). Unemployment relief, 1930... ao dc osc ese ge lige Reema Latagee eae sae rca he Nov. 45-6 
—— (Victoria). Unemployment relief, 1000_.........-...-.-.. 2-0 ne. 55205 28 e tee Nov. 46 
Austria. Collective agreement and free assembly (antiterror law), act of April 5, 1930, 

principal provisions _- Seine cielink pcb neia ohana Big wd nis Oct. 135-6 
Belgium. Family allowances, act of August 4, AT AS aM caenie Dec, 83-5 
—— Salaried employees, insurance against old age and premature death, 1930 law revising 

7 ERR AENE a cates ao ef SEE aN os a eradlniabipaliaetad A Dec. 75-8 
——— Seamen, compensation act of December. 30, 1929, effective J uly 1, 1930, provi isions sof. Oct. 131-2 
—— Wage earners, insurance against old age and premature death, 1930 law revising 1924 

Obi oe a Se Nuk b> Say Lo meeaeaeeaS -.-----. Dec. 78-82 
—— Workmen’s compensation act of December 24, 1903, revised June 18, 1930... iatacinienini sty Dec. 102-3 
China. Arbitration act of 1928, principal features_________- ec ee Was codons June 14-16 
—— Factory act of 1929, principal features_______..___....-.-..--- hess cai ae hceiedredtinin ts July 16-18 
—— Labor-union law of 1929, principal features_.._._......_.._.....-- icine July 16 
France. Sccial insurance law of March 14, 1928, amended, effective J uly 1, 1930. See atin Sept. 76-87 
Great Britain. Public works, construction of, to be facilitated_.___.___..-..__..-..---- Nov. 47 
—— (England). Coal mines act of August 1, 1930, principal provisions----__-.-_.....--- Oct. 108-10 
—— (England). Eight-hour day, bill embodying Washington Convention principles 

I aes ee Oe a Re July 171 
—— (England and Wales). Housing grants for, ‘“‘clearance’? and “‘improvement’’ 

Nie aa nc sien Maes sa ch eee Tob ne pean beawe eked ebb ewe Oct. 162 
—— (Scotland). Housing, grants for, ‘‘clearance’’ and ‘‘improvement”’ areas-_------_-- Oct. 162 
Netherlands. Sickness insurance act (in force January 17, 1930), scope and analysis_... July 96-102 
Nicaragua. Workmen’s compensation act of May 13, 1930, principal provisions. --._--- Nov. 103-4 
Portugal. Compulsory employment of nationals, decree No. 18415, effective June 3, 

PRESETS 5 S220, SAO Sate ecesagee™ RS PETE Rare 2a wn ete nO pees OE NTS ONE PE TST SO a Se Oct. 136 
Salvador. Retirement of Government and municipal employees, act of May 24, 1930__- Dec. 82 


Lay-off problem. (See Employment, stabilization of.) 
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Legal aid: 
Free agencies for. Work of, statistics, by city, 1929 (American Bar Association)___.___. 
Organizations, National Association of, cooperation of, in model wage-collection statute. 
Leisure time, workers’, utilization of: : 
International Labor Office, director’s report, 1930_................-...-._.___---_._._._- 
Italy. Dopolavoro movement and activities, 1926 and 1929_._...-.---______---- 
London (England). Working-class life and use of leisure time, new survey (Marsh)__- 
Life insurance: 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of, new provisions in agreements______ 
Group insurance. Statutes enacted on, 1929, reviewed, by State__._....__....__.______ 
Linemen (electrical workers). Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions- 
Living conditions: 
China. Mine workers, coal and iron______._________.__._.._._._.___.. 
Porto Rico. Rural workers, survey_____._________- ; 
Loans: 
ERE SESE ee a Oe eee Re ea tweed ete 
(See also Small-loan companies and borrowers.) 
Lockouts. (See Industrial disputes.) 
London life and labor, new survey in progress, scope and character of (Marsh) 
Longshoremen. (See Docks and harbors.) 
Lost time. Australia (New South Wales), through industrial disputes and other causes, 
eae als clara eas eee faa aha hein cia eae aati rs oh ae coca wien in cial wea wteankacinw 
Lump-sum payments. (See Workmen’s compensation.) 


Machinery. Coal mining, Great Britain, increasing mechanization, 1929_________-_- 
Machinists. Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions. _______..__.____- 
Mailers’ union. Holidays provided by collective agreements___........__......_._________ 
Maintenance-of-way employees. Holidays provided by collective agreements.___________-- 
Manufactures, census of. (See Census, industrial.) 

Marble and terrazzo workers. Contracting by union members, agreement provisions 


Marketing associations, distributive departments. (See Cooperation.) 
Masters, mates, and pilots. Holidays provided by collective agreements... .._.......____. 
Maternity allowances and insurance, foreign countries: 
Australia, Claims allowed and rejected and amounts paid, 1913............_....____- 
France. Law effective July 1, 1930, provisions of........................----........--. 
Italy. Maternity cases handled by National Institution for Social Assistance, 1926 to 1929. 
Maternity andinfancy. Berkeley (Calif.), costs of obstetric service, 1928....._..........--- 
Mates. (See Masters, mates, and pilots.) 
Meat cutters and butcher workmen: 
Holidays provided by collective agreements_..............-...--.--------------------e. 
Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions. __.________...._..........- 
Mechanics’ liens. Legislation, review of, 1929, by State................_._____.____- 
Medical and hospital service, industrial: 
Adequate provision for, city of 100,000 population, an estimate______- eae eee ee 
Cee ieabumieaecncacce-sseceacs 
Comparison of industrial group and community medical service.._....________________- 
Endicott Johnson Corporation medical service, activities and costs._......____________- 
a Se eeiediiabnwentacecesscecesececec 
Italy (Rome). Royal University, school of industrial medicine opened _-__.__________-- 
Maternity care, cost of, 3098, Berkeley (Calif.) . ........cecccccccecce 52-2 ee 
is ac bweckecacencce 
Medical schools, proposed industrial medical courses in, outline....................---- 
Shelby County (Ind.) medical facilities, survey of medical costs, 1929__........._...__-- 
Mental effort, intense, effects of, upon total energy transformation (metabolism) -..___-__- 
Metal trades (except Wages and hours, which see): 
Holidays provided by collective agreements__.............-...--.-.---.---------------- 
Metal workers, sheet: 
Contracting by union members, agreement provision against.__............-.-.-----... 
Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provision.__..............--.-..--.--- 
Middle-aged worker. (See Older worker in industry.) 
Migration Committee, Internal. Italy. Function of, in directing labor supply...........-. 
Migratory childlabor. (See Child labor and welfare.) 
Milking cows, hand versus machine, England, study of, 1926-1928......................-... 
Miniature golf courses, labor law held applicable to, California....................----.---- 
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Mine Workers of America, United: Page 
Agreement. Anthracite districts 1, 7, and 9, September 1, 1930,to April 1, 1936, terms 
eS Pen eee Pe Me eae et AON NEES UM Re AKA Ai Sb. et MrT eee: eed Sept. 103-4 
—— Rocky Mountain Fue 1 ig Se STO ack es ec 1B Nov. 132 
Coal miners, anthracite and bituminous, payment of wages, agreement provisions. - Nov. 131 
Mining (except Wages and hours, which see), United States: 
Accidents, relative responsibility of management and workers for______________..______- July 77-8 
Clay. Missouri, fatal accidents, 1929..:_..______- SEE PON I PEL ER Ml Oe tie) SELEY Aug. 62 
Com... Colored, Titel e0eidemta, 1090 te 1070... .... =... ee ne es Aug. 62 
—— Fatalities in 1928, rates by cause of accident and by State____.___..___._._._.______.. July 83-5 
—— Illinois, production and accidents, 19290_..._...........-._-....._....--...._-_.- oe Sept. 56 
—— Labor productivity, analysis by State (Stewart). _._____- pncheoialing wie eek Dec. 37-42 
— Missouri, fatal accidents, 1929_.........._..._.____________-. Cet daa aah te ere Aug. 62 
—— Ohio, fluctuation of employment (Croxton)_..______- Settee as Spee cr Ie Aug. 13-16 
Fire clay. Ohio, fluctuation of employment (Croxton)__.._....--..-...---.-------2.-.- Aug. 21-2 
Gypsum. Ohio, fluctuation of employment (Croxton)___.__._._____- Beek kann Aug. 23 
teed ene sims, Biiesouri, fatal accidents, 1970. ....- 222.2 no cock ck ces echt Aug. 62 
> Sr sesame winier is cussed la abbas Aug. 62 bi 
Mining (except Wages and hours, which see), foreign countries: 
Australia (New South Wales). Time lost, by cause, 1917 to 1929___________________ Le Aug. 141 
China. Coal mine labor, living conditions, relief organizations, etc_______-_______-___-- Dec. 60-5 
Great Britain. Coal mining, increased mechanization, 1929___________- Pavers Sl sac eee Dec. 66-7 
—-—- Coal mining, output, earnings, etc., report, 1920_............-..2.-222.222-2----2 ee Dec. 65-7 
—— (England). Coal mines act of August 1, 1930, summary of terms.___________-____- Oct. 108-10 
Minors. (See Child labor and welfare.) 
Minors, illegally employed, injury to. (See Workmen’s compensation.) 
Mosaicand terrazzoworkers. Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions__- Nov. 129 
Mothers’ pensions, United States. Legislation, review of, 1929, by State__.............-_-- Aug. 86 
Motor-vehicle industry (ezcept Wages and hours, which see): 
Age distribution of employees, Ford Motor Co. River Rouge plant, February 20, 1930__ Dec. 55-7 
Automobile manufacturing, fluctuation of employment in, Ohio, 1923 to 1928 (Croxton 
We a2 is os icc cas alga sm tae ie ap seem ek a ie ales tee eae Mae a July 40-7 
Germany. Automobile industry, labor conditions in (Kummer)____....-......---.---- July 29-33 
Neckwear makers. Holidays provided by collective agreements__...................-.--.- Aug. 4 
Neckwear tackers, trimmers, and boxers. Holidays provided by collective agreements__-_-- Aug. 4 
Negroes. Richmond (Va.), welfare committee survey, October, 1928, to July, 1929......... Aug. 45-6 
Newspaper publishing. (See Printing trades.) 
Night work, United States: 
Cotton mills, gradual elimination, for women and minors, plan of Cotton Textile Insti- 
oe aS el ee ee oe ae mab beme asin a che rites aie Nov. 70-) 
Minors, laws governing, provisions of, by State-_- - -- ee Ee Bae ER Leese 9 Sere ee Oct. 123- 
oles, eect GL, O86 Hearing of industrial workets............... ~~. 222-25 on sce cen nsan Dec, 92- 
: 3 
Ghatetsic service, cost of, 1929, Berkeley (Calif.)........-...-..-.222---- nee 2-2-2 e. eee Dec. 97-8 
Occupational diseases. (See Industrial diseases and poisons; Workmen’s compensation.) 
Old-age pensions and retirement, United States: 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of, new provisions in agreements-_------- Nov. 105-6 
Federal employees’ retirement act of 1930, analysis of.............---------------------- Aug. 72-80 
Hawaii. Employees’ retirement fund, operation of, 1928-29, report._._.-.....---------- Aug. 80 
Legislation. Private employees, New Jersey, 1929, reviewed_-_-..-..------------------- Aug. 87 
-—— Public employees, 1929, review of, by State...........----------------------------- Aug. 8¢-87 
th Pah Se ee WRU 2s sos cae eiieunes Had dw aencnee sash aetencenesmeanee Aug. 86 
Massachusetts. Old-age assistance act of May 28, 1930 (effective July 1, 1931), anal- 
NN i ic as itn sap Sno yl We ws icp sca ira tne s den see aaa eeh aap ae anand July 103; Aug. 52-3 
New York. Retirement system, statistics of operation, annual report of comptroller, 
Is fis apnet tat icant soso pi nals sa cpm cts pee de eda iar cies nic anon abelatalmpmasaila isan Sasa Ait tiation July 103-5 
Railroads. Financing pension plans, funding methods and partial funding__.....__._-- Oct. 101-4 
Trade-unions, benefits paid by national and international unions, 1929-_-__-____.-- peas Dec. 106-8 
Old-age pensions and retirement, foreign countries: 
Australia. Statistics, by sex and age groups, 1927-28_........_.-------- ee eet Aug. 53-5 
Belgium. Salaried employees, amendment of June 18, 1930__._.........------.-------- Dec. 75-8 
—— Wage earners, amendment of July 14, 1930__...............--.----.-.-------------- | Dec. 78-82 ‘ 
Canada (Nova Scotia). Final report of committee of inquiry -_--............--.------- Aug. 55-6 
France, Old-age insurance, law effective July 1, 1930, provisions of_-_..._.-....--.----- Sept. 81-2 
Great Britain (England and Wales). Report, Ministry of Health, 192%-30_-_.........- Nov. 106-7 
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Old-age pensions and retirement, foreign countries—Continued. 

Great Britain. (Scotland). Old-age contributory scheme, statistics of operation, 
a nn . Sr i a since chcnnipinebnawatien inure aauibbaibcaue 

Italy. Pension cases handled by National Institution for Social Assistance, 1926 to 1929 
New Zealand. National Provident Fund, report of operations, 1929_............_______ 
——- Pensions Department, report, 1090-00.....................-.-...........----..- 2. 
Salvador. Government service and municipal employees, act of May 24, 1930... ______ 

Older worker in industry: 
Lay-off problem, experience of a group of employers._.___.__....._....__- Sete papas 
Middle-aged, finding work for, work of San Francisco agency - Oe eae Cie 
Retention of, and transfer to other work, employers’ policies_ - pea st Sie tie oe? 

Ornamental-iron workers. (See Structural and ornamental iron workers. "S 

Orphans’ pensions. (See Widows’ and orphans’ pensions.) 

Output. (See Production and productivity.) 

Overtime work: 
obi a wce cube vente seus Seceendaee 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, rate of pay for, 1930..............-_._--.--_-------.---..- 
I ks msec eae cc aeckuwaeencswrsdecauddae 


Painters, decorators, and paper hangers: ; 
Contracting by union members, agreement provision against_..........._..._....._--- 
Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions_-_-......................-.-. 

Painters, sign. Contracting by union members, agreement provision against______.__..._-- 

Paper and pulp industry (ercept Wages and hours, which see), Holidays provided by collec- 

I ii ah a a as ee ae 

Paving cutters. Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions______________- 

Payment of wages: 

Time and method, collective agreement provisions, by occupations.______- Lee a OE 
(See also Wage claims.) 

Pensions, (See Health insurance; Maternity allowances and insurance; Old-age pensions 

and retirement; Unemployment; Widows’ and orphans’ pensions.) 

Permits, building. (See Building construction industry.) 

Permits, child labor. (See Child labor and welfare: Employment certificates.) 

Personnel research, agencies, new directory of (Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 518) __- 

Photo-engravers. (See Engravers, photo.) 

Physical examination of employees: 

Aspentos workers Gee), Grant Wettein, feswite. .. 2.255. ee els 
Child applicants for permits to work, Milwaukee (Wis.), results... eh ee Pe lashes sy 

Pilots. (See Masters, mates, and pilots.) 

Plasterers, operative. Contracting by union members, agreement provision against ___-_-- 

Plumbers and gas fitters: 

Contracting by union members, agreement provision against...___________________----- 
Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions____________..___.------..-- 

Pocketbook workers: 

Holidays provided by collective agreements____-__.-___- Ape ae EERE pe NORE 
Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions. REL: pa RENEE RRR Cee CR 

Poisoning. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 

Port workers. (See Docks and harbors.) 

Portland cement. (See Cement industry.) 

Potato harvesting. England, labor efficiency, study of, 1926-1928. _...............-.-.-.... 

Poultry work. England, efficiency of labor, study of, 1926-1928. ._..............--.--.--.-- 

Poverty. London (England), new survey in progress, scope of (Marsh)._........-.-.-.-.-. 

Pressers. (See Cleaners, dyers, and pressers.) 

Printing trades (except Wages and hours, which see): 

Holidays provided by collective agreements__..................-..--.--.---------..---- 
Newspaper. Cincinnati, Photo-Engravers’ Union No. 13, arbitration award_.........-. 
Pressmen and assistants, payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions... 
Prices, general. Great Britain (England). Plan to regulate, consumers’ council to replace 
Government food council_...-_........-....---------- SER ANT to CR Dg in See 

Production and productivity, United States: 

Mining, coal. Illinois, mine labor productivity, analysis by county (Stewart) -.__---- 
—— Illinois, production and accidents, 1929. ............-...........-.----------------- 
—— Mine labor productivity, analysis, by State (Stewart) ...................---------- 
Portland-cement industry, barrels produced, 1890 to 1927... .._..... ....--.-..---------- 
Ratio of wages to value added by manufacture and to value of finished product, 1849 

a ie ee sia and cued natc puke deanenailnandasauaiietitetit 
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production and productivity, foreign countries: 
LS TT, OE TE en ae Oe a 
Great Britain. Coal-mining industry, costs, output, and proceeds, by district, 1929____ 
—— (England). Coal mining, output per man-shift, 1924 to 1630....................__- 
—— (England). Fruit and hop picking, efficiency of labor, 1926-1928._............_.-_- 
—— (England). Milking of cows, efficiency of labor, hand versus machine, 1926-1928__ 
—— (England). Potato harvesting, efficiency of labor, 1926-1928__............---.-_-_- 
—— (England). Poultry work, efficiency of labor, 1926-1928_______________-.--_-...__- 
Profit sharing. Employee stock-ownership plans, effect of stock-market crisis of 1929 on_- 
Public construction work. (See Public works.) 
Public health service. (See United States Government, work of, by department, etc.) 
Public service, United States. Federal employees’ retirement act of 1930, analysis of______ 
Public service, foreign countries: 
Australia (New South Wales). 
PGR aks a camiins- eee eRe eT Te Ce 
Salvador, Retirement law of 1930, ‘Gov ernment and municipal employees. 
Public works, United States. Hours oflabor. Legislation of 1929, reviewed by State_____- 
Public works, foreign countries: 
Canada. Law of 1930 providing funds for, as unemployment relief measure______- 
Great Britain. Construction of, act to facilitate__._...___- 
Italy. Government expenditures on, to relieve unemployment, 193 30) 
—— Public works organized by the State, 1926 to 1929_______..____- 


Quarries (except Wages and hours, which see): 
Accidents. United States, in 1928 (Bureau of Mines Bul. No. 325)_____...-.-_-______-__- 
Holidays provided by collective agreements_________- 

Limestone. Ohio, fluctuation of employment (Croxton and C roxton). 
Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions - ___- EF edb. 
Sandstone. Ohio, fluctuation of employment (Croxton and C roxton). 


Radicalism. (See Labor conditions.) 
Railroads (ercept Wages and hours, which see), United States: 
Baltimore & Ohio stabilization of employment plan, shopmen_-_____.......--_----_----- 
Collective bargaining through employees’ own representative, right upheld, court 
Sneek 
Holidays provided by ‘collective aqvesments..............-- Le SE Oe AON, EP 
Pension plans. Funding methods and partial funding---_._...._.__-- ESPN PARE con Lek 
Shop crafts employment, stabilization program__...........-...---_-_------------.----- 
Shopmen, payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions______________-_-- 
Railway employees’ department. (See American Federation of Labor.) 
Rationalization, policy of, tendency and effect, building trades, England_________________-- 
Real wages. (See Wages general.) 
Reclamation and development of land. Italy. Rural development policy of Internal 
Migration Committee in campaign against unemployment.-__._..-..-.......------------ 
Recreation, United States. Community recreation movement, 1929, report of Playground 
ee oeemeens penta OF ANOTIOR, oe oc os eee cece ; 
Rehabilitation, reeducation, and reemployment, United States. Legislation, review of, 
BE Bins anew hans sen 
Restaurant employees. (See Hotel and restaurant employees. ) 
Restaurants, cooperative. (See Cooperation.) 
Retailclerks. (See Clerks.) 
Retail prices, United States: 
Coal. Average and relative prices by kind, January, 1913, to June, 1930__.........._--- 
innvaes Ne Geen SOs (ROO. BUN, BOO soil so ink cinbenbecudiwawictabnsusaeanbabdohesscus 


Reduction of salaries, measure of unemployment relief, 


Page 
July 30-2 
Dec. 65-6 

Oct. 184 
Oct, 121 
Oct. 120-1 
Oct. 119-20 
Oct. 122 
Dec. 49-52 


Aug. 72-80 


Nov. 43-4 
Dec. 82 
Aug. 83 


Dec. 71-3 
Nov. 47 

Dec. 73 
July 53 


Sept. 54-5 
Aug. 11-12 
Aug. 17-19 

Nov. 131 
Aug. 19-21 


Aug. 26 
Aug. 88-91 
Aug. 10 
Oct. 101-4 
Aug. 24-6 
Nov. 131 


Sept. 47 


July 52-3 
July 73 


Aug. 87 


Aug. 239 
July 225-6; 


Aug. 237-8; Sept. 218-19; Oct. 224-5; Nov. 235-6; Dec. 211-13 


Electricity. By city, specified dates, 1928, 1929, and 1930_...____..__--_---------------- Aug. 243-5 
*“* ood. (See article Retail prices of food in the United States, each issue of Review.) 

Ges. Dy aity, apecited Gates, 1018 te 2000. . - .............- 0... ee Aug. 240-1 
Index numbers. Comparison, foods, etc., certain foreign countries, by months, 1924 to 

RE ie eer ee os oe a aatewdoathkincbedenvedbacdcneliaeaceae July 228; Nov. 237-9 

Retail prices, foreign countries: 

Australia. Foods and groceries, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1930_______- July 229; Nov. 239 
Belgium. Foods, etc., index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1930_..._........_.... July 228; Nov. 238 
Canada. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1930__._.................... July 228; Nov. 238 
Czechoslovakia. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1930_......_.._._--- July 228; Nov. 238 
Denmark. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1930__...__._....._--..---- July 228; Nov. 238 
Finland. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1930_.........__---.---.---- July 228; Nov. 238 
France (except Paris). Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1930__...--.-- July 228; Nov. 238 
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Retail prices, foreign countries—C ont inued. Pag 
France (Paris). Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1930_...-.._-........ July 228; Nov. 238 
Germany. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1930____..-......-.-...... July 228; Noy. 24 
Great Britain (England). Food, plan to regulate, consumers’ council to replace Govern- 
| RRR reer ace feet Ag earn Pe Nea ptSeen Aee ER ee SP aE Sree July 233 
—— (United Kingdom). Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1930_____... July 229; Nov. 239 
India (Bombay). Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1930 errr July 229; Nov. 2349 
Italy. Foods and charcoal, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1930___..________. July 229; Noy, 239 
Netherlands (Hague). Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1930_.________- July 229; Nov. 239 
New Zealand. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1930. Fs occ taal July 229; Nov. 239 
Norway. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1930_._._..._..____.._.-_... July 229; Nov. 239 
South Africa. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1980__._....__.__..._._ July 229; Noy. 234 
Sweden. Foods, fuel, and light, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1930____.____ July 229; Nov. 234 
Switzerland. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1930_..............------ July 229; Nov. 239 


Retail store societies, cooperative. (See Cooperation.) 
Retirement systems. (See Old-age pensions and retirement.) 
Roofers, slate, tile, and composition: 


Contracting by union members, agreement provision against................--------__- Sept. i] 
Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions_-__..._.......------------ ‘ Nov. 130 
Rubber industry (ercept Wages and hours, which see). Automobile tires and tubes, manu- 
facture of, fluctuation of employment in, Ohio, 1923 to 1928 (Croxton and Croxton) _____- July 44-! 
Rural housing. Porto Rico, country workers, survey..... ES EEN SEE Sa ELE eee a Aug. 47-8 


Rural living conditions. (See Living conditions.) 


Safety. (See Accident prevention, general.) 
Salesman held not an employee under workmen’s compensation, court decision, Massachu- 


TE en eo bg wedoa wow ieee Oct 
Sanitation, working conditions, and factory inspection, United States. Legislation, review 

In Pe ee ta ee anand eenctmuunbeimbeen Aug. S4 
Sanitation, working conditions, and factory inspection, foreign countries. Great Britain. 

Factories and workshops, report of chief inspector, 1929__..... _-__---- eee eee eee Nov. 97-11k 


Saturday half holiday. (See Sunday and holiday work.) 
Secretariats, International Trade. (See Labor organizations.) 
Seamen (ercept Wages and hours, which see). Belgium. Compensacion act of December 30, 

res Mr UR i Sr on ha ccccsewwccnecseecsccnceceacs- Oct. | 
‘*Shape,’’ gathering of longshoremen seeking work, description_....................--.--.-- Oct 
Sheet-metal workers. (See Metal workers, sheet.) 
Shop Craft System Federation No. 30 and Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, agreement, stabiliza- 

tion of employment, February 10, 1930..............-_---- Beate te eta dein dacs eties Pt es Aug 2 
Shopmen, railroad. (See Railroads.) 
Sickness insurance. (See Health insurance.) 
Sickness statistics, United States: 


Benefits paid by trade-unions (national and international), 1929__._...__._._._-__------ Dec. 10#-* 
Organized care of the sick in city of 100,000 population, estimated needs... ______-_.._-- Nov. 95-! 
Silicosis. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Small-loan companies and borrowers: 
Economic and social status of borrowers, 1922-23, Russell Sage Foundation study__-__.-- Aug. 42-4 
Legislation, review of, 1929, by State........----- PI ew Nae 2 SERNA Role a Aug. 85-fi 
Social conditions: 
Homeless, temporary shelter provided for, January, 1929, to June, 1930_..._.__..------- Oct. 11° 
rr a sol sec env eumacenwnsoncweuaweoce Nov. 27-30 
Relief expenditures, trend of, by month, 1928 and 1929__..........---------------------- Oct. 112-1/ 
Social insurance, foreign countries: 
Belgium. Salaried employees, act of March 10, 1925, amended June 18, 1930__...-----.- Dec. 75-8 
—— Wage earners, act of December 10, 1924, amended July 14, 1930..................--- Dec. 7-82 
France, Strikes following application of act effective July 1, 1930..............-------- Dec. 120-2 
-—— System for agricultural workers effective July 1, 1930..........--.-.-.-.----------- Sept. 84-7 
-—— System for commercial, industrial, and domestic workers, effective July 1, 1930._... Sept. 77-4 
Social statistics. Registration of, program, Children’s Bureau (Steele)_-..._._...-...------- Oct. 111-15 
Spare time, workers’ utilization of. (See Leisure time, workers’ utilization of.) 
Sprinkler fitters. Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions-.---........- Nov. 130 
Steam fitters. Contracting by union members, agreement provision against. --.........-..- Sept. 11 
Stenographers. (See Bookkeepers, stenographers, and typists.) 
Stereotypers and electrotypers. Holidays provided by collective agreements............... Aug. 3 
Stock ownership, employee: 
Massachusetts. Cooperative shoe shops, investigation authorized_..................... Oct. 107 
Stock-market crisis of 1929, effect of, on purchase plans-.-...........---.-----.----.--.- - Dee. 49-52 
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Stone trades (ercept Wages and hours, which see): 
Holidays provided by collective agreements__.._........._____________._-_______-_ eee 
Payment of wages, time and method, stonecutters agreement provisions______-- 

street and electric railway employees: 

Holidays provided by colleccive agreements_____-_ pt gee ead oe 
Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions 

Strikes. (See Industrial disputes.) 

Structural and ornamental iron workers: 

Contracting by union members, agreement provision against ___-__- 
Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions- 
Sunday and holiday work, United States: 
Coeren sammtmmoturing indusiry, 1000... - 3 eciccccede ce cccccccicccece 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, ime butte for, 1060....... ee TN ie SF Le Eee 
Factories and mercantile establisffments. New York, half-holiday law for female em- 
ployees, April 28, 1930____- Ue are aS eae Saale a eB Oa a Ee yeeETs 
Holidays, provisions for, in collective agreements, by industry... ...-..-....----------- 
Legislation, review of, Armistice Day, Sunday work, 1929, by State_.._._.....___--_-_- 
ee Get TESS ee ae ds eae ce ea Og SPA ee ae ore EON eee eae 
Saturday half holiday. Laws pertaining to, by State.......-......_.__-- 
—— (See also Forty-four-hour week.) 
Sunday labor, statutory provisions relating to, by State_________- 


Page 
Aug. 11-12 
Nov. 131 


Aug. 11 
Nov. 131 


Sept. 11 
Nov. 130 


Oct. 168-9 
Nov. 175-6 


July 108-9 
Aug. 1-12 
Aug. 86 
Aug. 170 
Sept. 67-9 


Sept. 69-74 


Sunday and holiday work, foreign countries. China. Coal mining, 1928 ont 1929. ee Dec. 61-2 

Tailors, journeymen: 
Holidays provided by collective agreements- -_-__-_- : vheek Aug. 4 
Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions. ss tear Nov. 130 

Teamsters and chauffeurs: 
Holidays provided by collective agreements---___- Pee RAC es LS eee Aug. 6-7 
Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions. ___...._..-..__.----------. Nov. 131 

Technical education. (See Vocational education.) 

Telegraphers, commercial. Holidays provided by collective agreements____.........------- Aug. 8 

Tires, rubber. (See Rubber industry.) 

ern ene GCommiry worners, Porto Wicd, survey ..........-.-- sence cc wc cc cccceccacccns Aug. 46-51 

Trade-unions, (See Labor organizations.) 

Trend ofemployment. (See Employment statistics.) 

Tuberculosis. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 

Tubes (automobile), rubber. (See Rubber industry.) 

Typists. (See Bookkeepers, stenographers, and typists.) 

Typographical workers: 
Holidays provided by collective agreements. -_............-......-...----..----2---2-e Aug. 8-9 
Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provision di cteniejreeidaetipmneianmiall Nov. 131 

Unemployment, United States: 
American Federation of Labor resolution, fiftieth annual convention, October, 1930___.- Nov. 123 
Amount of, and earnings of the wage-earning class as a whole, 1890-1926_............... Aug. 177-8 
Boston. Applicants (543) at a freeemployment agency, January, 1930, study of (Wilke)_ Sept. 1-7 
Census of 1930, preliminary returns--_._-- SPY Peg aE Ra Nac Nope eT ek Nata Se Oct. 74-6 
Massachusetts. Causes and extent of, investigation authorized - - Reber fe Oct. 107 
New York State. Committee on Stabilization of Industry for the Prev ention n of, reports 

iti ea ata i arcu Laceeebaebvea Shale eaMUNIRE ae Leeds cig evelinig. ee chivasgh w acoeeecin Lx SL ae ee aoe Aug. 26-31 

Ohio. Males, as measured by fluctuations of employment, 1929 (Croxton and Croxton) Dec. 22-4 
Philadelphia. Relation to health, Visiting Nurse Society survey, March, 1930____.__- aa Dec. 88-9 
oe nr a I nn ech nto nsaw soebeves limes abkeea Sept. 25 
President’s Emergency Committee for Employment, appointment and purpose___-_---- Nov. 36 
parvi . eeemeon Clnd.), Pepriary, 1000... 2. eee July 37-9 
eee a oe oubcod duee se ee cote eens Dec. 68-9 
apse EE aay eR Ny aa LZ cae spur Mae ONS Te July 35 
TTT TTL LILIA AON HE BOM TEENS URE AT July 35-7 

Unemployment, foreign countries: 
Australia. Statistics, by month, 1020 and 1930 -...............-...............- Nov. 38-39; Dec. 201 
-— Trade-union members, March 31 and June 30, 1930, by Province__........._.------ Nov. 46-7 
—— (New South Wales). Relief legislation, 1930_................-..--...-...---------- Nov. 43-5 
—— (Queensland). Relief legislation, 1929 and 1930___...._.._._.._.------_-_-_-_------ Nov. 45-6 
eC. Gee MGI, SO cele Nov. 46 
Austria. Statistics, by month, 1020 and 1930. ......................-.- 2... Nov. 38-39; Dec. 201 
Belgium. Statistics, by month, 1929 and 1930___...._.._______- __....-....---. Nov. 38-39; Dec. 201 
Canada. Relief act of 1930, undertakings under_._.__..._.-...........------------------ Dec. 71-3 
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Unemployment, foreign countries—C ontinued. Pons 
Canada. Statistics, by month, 1929 and 1930.._.......................---.--..- Nov. 38-39; Dec. 2) 
China, Special national committee on, formation........................------------.- Aug. 4] 
Czechoslovakia. Measures for combating, 1930.._.____._..._____..--_-_-_-- 2 ete ee. Oct. 76-7 
——- Statistics, by month, 169) and 1000... .~............-..---2.22--- 22 Nov. 38-40; Dec. 20 
Danzig, Free City of. Statistics, by month, 1929 and 1930. _________._________. Nov. 38-40; Dec. 299 
Denmark. Statistics, by month, 1929 and 1930___-............................. Nov. 3840; Dec. 29 
Estonia. Statistics, by month, 1929 and 1930___-_.............................. Nov. 38-40; Dec. 22 
Europe. Conditions, spring and summer of 1929 and 1930_.___.__._.._________________. Sept. 2 
Finland. Statistics, by month, 1929 and 1930...............-..........--.-.... Nov. 38-40; Dec. 22 
France, Statistics, by month, 1929 and 1930___.....................-.-.-....-.. Nov. 38-40; Dec. 292 
CU; Se I no no ee cae Oct. 77-9 
—— Statistics, by month, 1929 and 1930___.._.._____.__._________4-_-- Rr acs Nov. 38-40; Dec. 202 
——= (Pruesie). “eeeeee aeons mene... nel Dec. 73 
Great Britain. Insured persons unemployed 1928 to 1930.__..._....___- aoe eee July 47-9 
—— Juveniles, transfer of, from distressed areas, and umemployment centers, 1928 ene July 60-} 
—— (and Northern Ireland.) Statistics, by month, 1929 and 1930_.________- Nov. 38, 40-1; Dec. 202-3 
Greece. By trade and occupation, second quarter of 1930.__._......._.____________ LL. Oct. 8] 
Hungary. Statistics, by month, 1929 and 1930_._......___._.__________________- Nov. 38-41; Dec. 23 
Irish Free State. Statistics, by month, 1929 and 1930___......___.-_.---__ ee Nov. 38-41; Dec. 213 
BR EES Re ei cr CaS LR OCR ae DE Sead eee July 49-53 
—— Control of, under scheme of internal improvements (drainage, irrigation, conduit 
ST i i nc cinekccencdeen anaie July 3 
—— Relief measures, 1930, public improvements, etc__....______.________-- _ Oct. 79-80; Dec. 7-4 
—— Statistics, by month, 1929 and 1930_._................-.---.-_-......___.... Nov. 38-41; Dee. 203 
Japan. Comiitions, Biarem ae Aye, eee... be Bept. 0 
Latvia. Statistics, by month, 1929 and 1930__._._..._..- ...._________-. _ Nev. 38-41; Dec. 
Netherlands. Measures for combating, 1930._._._._._.___._________- ies oes Oct. 80-1 
—— Statistics, by month, 1929 and 1930... _____.... .....-----.--2- 2.8 _ Nov. 38-41; Dec. 
New Zealand. Analysis of situation and plan for treatment of problem, 1929, committee 
REESE By SAREE 8 st iy 8, 18 ESTERS Rea CO SS SEN ters Lok A eae PE de ot eee July 544 
(STS Se al pe SRR TE cacao ee 2 EEA ERM BOE) Nov. 38-41; Dec. 203 
Norway. Statistics, by month, 1929 and 1930________________- eS ee eee Nov. 38-41; Dec. 203 
Poland. Statistics, by month, 1929 and 1930__.....________________________- Nov. 38, 41-2; Dec. 20):3-4 
Rumania. Statistics, by month, 1929 and 1930___.........._.................... Nov. 38-42; Dec. 204 
Russia (U. 8.8. R.). Steady increase of, labor union members, 1926-27 to 1928-29 -__.. July 6 
Saar Territory. Statistics, by month, 1929 and 1930_.................._._..._.._. Nov. 38-42; Dec. 204 
Sweden. Statistics, by month,.1929 and 1930.................._................ Nov. 38-42; Dec. 204 
Switzerland. Statistics, by month, 1929 and 1930___....._.__._._________-_._._.- _.. Nov. 38-42; Dec. 204 
Yugoslavia. Statistics, by month, 1929 and 1930___._-.............--.-...-.---- Nov. 38-42; Dec. 204 
Unemployment insurance and benefits, United States: 
Full-fashioned hosiery workers, national agreement, effective August 1, 1930........___- Sept. 103 
General Electric Co, pension plan, June 16, 1930_............-.---...------------------ Aug. 32-3 
“Steady employment plan,” three manufacturing plants, Fond du Lac, Wis_---_-.-._- Dec. 7(-! 
Trade-unions, benefits paid by national and international unions, 1929..............._- Dec. 106-* 
Unemployment insurance and benefits, foreign courtries: 
Australia (Queensland). System, provisions of, and operation described_. ......._..-- Oct. 82-3 
Austria. System, provisions of, and operation described__--.-................----.----- Oct. 83 
Belgium. System, provisions of, and operation described... ......__..-- eT a aes Oct. 4 
Bulgaria. System, provisions of, and operation described.............____.___._._----- Oct. 84-5 
Czechoslovakia. System, provisions of, and operation described .____..__..__.....__--- Oct. 85 
Denmark. System, provisions of, and operation described____.._...___._____.-.....-.- Oct. 86 
Finland. System, provisions of, and operation described - -_.-..-.__..........--..----- Oct. 86-7 
France. System, provisions of, and operation described - - -.__-_--_..........---------.-- Oct. 87 
Germany. Changes in system, decree effective August 1, 1930.....____.___...-_--..--- Oct. 77-8 
—— System, provisions of, and operation described_-....................-----.----.-.-- Oct. 87-40 


Great Britain (and Northern Ireland). System, provisions of, and operation described -_ Oct. 0-2 
—— (England). Liverpool dock workers, rates, by age and dependents, since March 13, 


RRMA REAM EAMG sr Phe lage <2 8 AM MOA CT aged a SN ROPE RI SAY EL OR RPS EER SE ae a Dec. 47-* 
—— (England). Personsinsured, index numbers, by geographic division, 1928, 1929______ Sept. 27 
—— (England). Scheme, and present status. -_..._................-------.------------- Oct. 97-100 
Irish Free State. System, provisions of, and operation described_.....................- Oct. 92 
Italy. Compulsory insurance, benefit rates, and number in receipt of, 1924 to 1928 --__- July 5) 
—— System, provisions of, and operation described__--_....................------------ Oct, 92-3 
Luxemburg. System, provisions of, and operation described_....................------ Oct. 93 
Mexico. System, provisions of, and operation described. -...................-.--------- Oct. 93 
Netherlands. System, provisions of, and operation described__._.................---.. Oct. 94 
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Unemployment insurance and benefits, foreign countries—C ontinued. 
Norway. System, provisions of, and operation described... ______. Si ee eal Na ata 
Poland. System, provisions of, and operation described -- te ek Soe eas Dc 
Russia. System, provisions of, and operation described__- ; a SESS aL 
Spain. System, provisions of, and operation described_____- aes er taieclaniae 
Switzerland. System, provisions of, and operation described__.............__.________- 
\'nited States Government, work of, by department, bureau, etc.: 
Children’s Bureau. Collection of social statistics, field and program of (Steele) _______- 
Public Health Service. Reorganization and enlarged scope under act of April 9, 1930 
ae og ee ee eRe ees EE er) oe es, 
| phoisterers: 
Holidays provided by collective agreements. , piste ea Seem ae 
Payment of wages, time and method, agreement provisions. ______. ig acini 


Vegetable canneries. (See Food canning ::nd preserving.) 
Ventilation. Asbestos mining and manufacturing, Great Britain, recommendations. _____- 
Vs UE I Nc ee conccwabe staencmace's React eee 
Vocational education, United States. Legislation, review of, 1929, by State. TEE 
Vocational education, foreign countries: 
General. International Labor Office, director of, report on vocational training, 1929___- 
Canada. Technical education act, experience under, 1919 to 1929__.._.___-- 
Vocational guidance, foreign countries, General. International Labor Office, direc tor of, 
ie SRE ERE an, Mee ee Pee ee aan SD, eS eee ae ea 
Vocational rehabilitation. (See Rehabilitation, reeduc ation, and reemployment. ee 
Vocational training. (See Vocational education.) 


Wage claims: 
Collection of. Efforts of State labor offices, survey by Bureau of Labor Statisties_____- 
—— Model statute, first draft, text__ OREO MEN SARL sn de, he Ny Pe Oa in ye 
(See also Legal aid.) 

Wages, general: 
Australia (Queensland). Basic wage and hours_-__............---.-_.-.----.--.-------- 
Legislation, review of, 1929, by State__.___.___- Cay PN Es meteor 
Ratio of, to value added by manufacture and to finished | pr oduct (Stewart) Ye Nene 
Real wages in the United States, 1890-1926_ _ __- COE SAR EG See Rail ee Re Eee 
peers Gosees.. eaay of meome and wages... .__ 5... eee 

Wages and hours, United States: 
Abattoirs, meat packing, etc. Virginia, by sex and race, 1928___......__.__.._.__------ 
Automobiles, accessories, and repairs. Virginia, by sex and race, 1929_._._.____________- 
Bakeries. Union wage rates in 1930_...______-_-- pyar 
—— Virginia, bakery products, by sex ‘and SSS ee miroene 
Boot and shoeindustry. Earnings, by State and sex, ‘department and. occupation, 1910 

8 IRATE EDR Dhara ae tcncie ae ae SERS RAUE RN tere ra eee PRE SS TRS. a SRL CN yee Ree eine 

— Virginia, by sex and race, 1928. Taree aah Pen cee edi ecke- 
Brick and tile. Virginia, by race, males, 1928... rio aahie iat Ee Dy Peete eet Laer ae 
Bricklayers. Union scale, by city, 1913-1920_._______-__- a Cag Se ea eae rere Ni 
Building laborers. Union scale, by city, 1913-1930_-__.......-..---..---.-------------- 


Building trades. Union wage rates, by occupation, 1930_2s.._.-._...._.--------------- 
Candy, chewing gum, etc. Virginia, by sex and race, 1928_._--%____------------------ 
Canneries. Fruit and vegetable. Child labor, 1923, 1925, and 1926 (hours only) - - ------ 

Virginia, cannery products, by sex and race, 1928....--.-- PAO IIS ae ae Be 





Carpenters. Waren genie, Dy city, 8050-00ee.........-....-....----2 2-2-5... 
Cement finishers. Union scale, by city, 1913-1930_._.._._....-.---...--._._.----------- 
Cement (Portland) industry. By department, occupation, and sex, 1929_____..--.-.--- 
Chauffeurs and teamsters. Union wage rates, 1930__..............--..-.--------------- 
Cigarette manufacturing, by occupation and sex, 1930. __........-- salle d pits Do miemceenin 
Coffee roasting. Virginia, by sex and race, 1026... ....................---_--.---.------ 
Common labor. (See Wages and hours: Unskilled labor.) 

Compensation claimants. South Dakota, by occupation, year ended June 30, 1929 


Compositors, book and job. Union scale, by city, 1913-1930__..........---------------- 
Compositors, daywork, newspaper. Union scale, by city, 1913-1930__._.._......------- 
Contracting, general. Virginia, by occupation and race, 1928..............-.----------- 
Cooperage, barrels, and staves. Virginia, by sex and race, 1928_.............----------- 
Cotton-goods industry, by occupation, sex, and State, 1910 to 1930__._...........------- 
Cotton-mill products. Virginia, by sex and race, 1928__._...........-.--.-------------- 
Crabs, oysters, and clams. Virginia, by sex and race, 1928...........-..-..------------ 
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Wages and hours, United States—Continued. Paw 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. By occupation, sex, and State, 1930_._.._.._....._-___.___.- Nov. 16-75 
Electrotypers, finishers. Union scale, by city, 1913-1930__...........-...--- 2-2-2222 LLL Sept. | is-7 
Electrotypers, molders. Union scale, by city, 1913-1930__..........--.---...-- 22-2 ee Sept. 147 
Engraving. Virginia, printing and engraving, by sex and occupation, 1928_____________ July 16s 
Farming. Average rates and index numbers, 1910 to October, 1930. __- ee AO ee Dee. 155-6 
come ag RRR erat RES HSE ta care eS er Novy. 1x9 
Fertilizers and guano. Virginia, by sex and race, 1928___..............---_-_.----_--L-- July 167 
Fish oil and fish guano. Virginia, males, by race, 1928._........-...--.....--.-----_-- July is7 
Fishing industry. Alaska, by occupation, 1929.................----------------------- July 163 
Flour and grist mills. Virginia, males, by race, 1928. __.._.____- SORTA Di ie Fe Ae er July 167 
Furniture, mattresses, etc. Virginia, by sex and race, 1928__....____.....-...-.----_Lee July 167 
Garments, including clothing, shirts, and overalls. Virginia, by sex and race, 1928____- July 167 
Granite and stone trades. Union wage rates in 1930__......-.-....--------..--.......-. Nov. 177-83 
Granite cutters, inside. Union scale, by city, 1913-1930. .............------.------___e- Sept. 14s 
Hod carriers. Union scale, by city, 1913-1930. _............-....-__-- Ei ARM NIRA ee Sept. 149 
Op, Geese. «=P es, Oy Oe es ee, Pee... . te July 167 
Inside wiremen. Union stale, by ety, 1913-1900. ...... 0. eee Sept. 150-| 
Iron and steelindustry. Virginia, iron and machinery plants, by occup: tien, 1928 Sas July tts 
Knitting-mill products. Virginia, by sex and race, 1928__..._.......___- on July 147 
Labor organizations. Changes, by industry, occupation, and locality, as ‘reported by 

SINS 2, 3 gs clin-cbvisheseaalo cause aoe Tee ca tb tele eaeeie July 161-2; 
Aug. 174-5; Sept. 163-4; Oct. 177-8; Nov. 185-6; Dec. 157-5 
Laundry weress. Uso wae vane ae meee. - 5 ee ccc Nov. 177-s 
——- Virginia, Dy e6x and race, 1996_....................-.... cxwsicnkmmeees July 167 War 
Leather industry. Virginia, trunks, bags, etc., by sex and race, “1928 caesar a ai eondaae July 167 
Lime, cement, and limestone. Virginia, by sex and race, 1928..._....._._..___________- July 167 
ere, ey rn OO en oc eee aeencccceocas. INOW. 177-83 
Longshoremen. Baltimore, earnings, by week and month, 1927 Bataeaing 5 chesceeancinaionn ceca Oct. 19-20 
ee ie acca wala ocueanedcceenmences Oct. 15 
—— Galveston, earnings, September 17, 1927, to April 15, 1928._....___--_---.-._.------- Nov. 15 
Se i cunt ectatecesnocesscecccswelenen Nov. | 
—— Los Angeles, earnings per month, 1929 and 1930__._..............---.------_-----.e Nov. 22-4 
ame Ee Cres, ene Se SURI. OO 8 nee nck ce cecce ns Nov, 12-14 
—— New York, earnings, by month and week, 1928_..._................-.---------.--- Oct. 11-12 
—- Philadelphia, earnings, by week, 1927 and 1928__....._...--____.._------------2---- Oct. 1s 
ant POE enG, emcees en semana Gee OP BOR. awe eee Nov. Is 
Sel eS EE ee ee ee Nov. 19-20 
—— Seattle, earnings per month, 1925. ...............------------ CREE tra te oR Me Seater Nov. 17 
een ”t”tst~t~<it~ti‘“‘<t: SR eR aL ae Nov. 177-83 
Lumber industry. Virginia, sawmill products, by sex and SR pee ree July 167 
Machinery plants. Virginia, iron and machinery plants, by occupation, 1928_________- July ifs 
Manufacturing plants. Wage changes reported, and employees affected, May to Octo- 
IS can cd inches aves fl cecal eh ht in sc cin aI ad ce es sre 5 es re July 159-40; 
Aug. 173-4; Sept. 162-3; Oct. 176; Nov. 184; Dec. 156-7 
Metal workers, sheet. Union scale, by city, 1913~-1930_...............------..---------- Sept. 155-4 
Millwork. Virginia, sash, doors, and blinds, by sex and race, 1928....-._.-_........... July 167 
eked eenscewowenadenmedueplp July 164 
se ee no ccm cwoweececewerosccccoasghes July 163 
—— Virginia, underground workers, by occupation and race, 1928__..............-.-..- July 16s 
Mining, lode. Alaska, by occupation, 1929...........-...--..-.-- Le la RR ele eee July 14 
Mining, ore. Virginia, by occupation and race, 1928.............-.--------....-------- July 166 
Ds i, «MAU, Wr IIS BO nn oni nnn eee nce cec cnc ccocsecs July 163-4 
Nurses. Shelby County, Ind., 1929...............------- ehawiess SGA ras RRSP Dec. 96 
SP, ey ts Wr as. on in ok no ne ese ccc a en enncce Sept. 151-2 
Painting and paper hanging. Virginia, by occupation.and race, 1928--._- PALM ans td July 165 
Paper and pulpindustry. Virginia, boxes, bags, and twine, etc., by sex and race, 1928_- July 167 
Peanut-cleaning industry. Virginia, by sex and race, 1928_..............-..----------- July 167 
Plasterers. Union scale, by city, 1913-1980...........................-.-....----.------ Sept. 152-3 
Plasterers’ laborers. Union scale, by city, 1913-1930__.................-.---.---------- Sept. 153-4 
POR, TIRE OORIR, BF IEG, Be ccc ninco cc ccs cc ccc ccc ccc ccscus Sept. 154-5 
Portland cement. (See Wages and hours: Cement industry.) 
Printing trades. Book and job, union wage rates, 1930_.................--------------- Nov. 177-83 
—— Newspapers, union wage rates, 1930__..............-.-.-------.-...------------ eee Nov. 177-83 
—— Virginia, printing and engraving, by sex and occupation, 1928_.....__........------ July 16s 
Pubtio utilities. Virginia, by sex end race, 1096... ....-.................- 22222... July 167 
Quarries. Virginia, by kind, and by occupation and race, 1928___............---..-.--- July 165-166 
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Wages and hours, United States—Continued. 
Railroads. Virginia, by sex and race, 1928. : = eae ile gloat tage eooe 
Rayon industry. By occupation and sex, 1930__.....______-- Spe Rie Oe BMS ee 
Real wages. (See Wages, general.) 
Sawniills. (See Wages and hours: Lumber industry.) 
Sheet-metal workers. (See Wages and hours: Metal workers, sheet.) 
Shipbuilding industry. Virginia, males, by race, 1928__......._........__________-___-- 
Silk industry. Virginia, silk-mill products, by sex and race, 1928___.__________________- 
Stonecutters. Union scale, by city, 1913-1930___.___.---- 22 - oa 0s 
Stores, mercantile. Hours (only), opening and closing, summer of 1930. pie Liat De ahere ss 
Structural-iron workers. Union scale, by city, 1913-19380_._..._.....___._.._______. ee 
Tanneries. Virginia, tannery products and tannery extracts, by sex and race, 1928__ 
Textile industry. Dyeing and finishing, by occupation, sex, and State, 1930________- 
—— Rayon and other synthetic textiles, by occupation and sex, 1930__..___________- ee 
Tobacco industry. Cigarette manufacturing, by occupation and sex, 1930._________ 
—— Virginia, tobacco and its products, by sex and race, 1928___.....___..__________. 
Town workers. Porto Rico, by sex, classified daily and weekly rates, 1928________- 
Typesetting-machine operators. Book and job, union scale, by city, 1913-1930_ ___- 
—— Daywork, newspapers, union scale, by city, 1913-1930__.-.......-_..__________- 
Union scales. Average rates, time-work trades, by trade, 1930_........_._.__________-- 
Unskilled labor. Entrance rates, common Jabor, by industry, July 1, 1930___......___- 
—— Louisiana, common and semiskilled labor, 1929.......-..-.........---------_-_-e- 
Woodworkers. Virginia, wood products, baskets, boxes, shooks, and crates, by sex and 
ees sg cs cts ola ier lls acing Seppe is whic apna Sage crta Send aS oe ws 
—— (See also Wages and hours: KF urniture industry; Lumber industry; Millwork. % 
Woolen and worsted goods manufacturing. By occupation, State, and sex, 1930_____- 


Wages and hours, foreign countries: 


Argentina (Buenos Aires). Average daily, by occupation, 1922, 1926, and i928~-29 (wages 


Australia (New South W ales). Forty-eight-hour week established, act of June 16, 1930. 
—— (Queensland). Railway service, and public service, return to 48-hour standard 


Belgium. Iron and steel industry, skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers, 1930___- 
—— (Antwerp). Longshoremen, scale per shift, fixed by agreement, September, 1929_ - 
Brazil. Coffee plantations, Jabor conditions and wages of‘‘colonos’’____-_..----_.----- 
Chima. Coal and iron mining, 19028 and 1020. ___..._.................-- ine 
Czechoslovakia. Iron and sieel industry, skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers, 
| USES ree Se BEE eres Manet Lee acre dans aioe Nee de ace eae ee a 
Denmark (C openhagen). Ry occupation and sex, 1929. ERR eRe Aeee ger a ee nN ee RR 
—— (the Provinces). By occupation and sex, 1929_...._..-.._.------------------------ 
France. Iron and steel industry, skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers, 1930_.-_--_- 
—— (Nantes). Building construction workers, by occupation, June, 1930 (wages only) - 
Paris (region). Metal industries, by occupation, 1930_.......--.-.--.-......------ 
Germany. Automobile industry, pieceworkers, hourly earnings (wages only) _...._..-_- 
—— Building trades, by district and occupation, August, 1929_............-.._...--_--- 
—— Hours of labor, trend, 1924 to 1930, and by industry group, 1930 (hours only) -- - - -- 
—— Iron and steel industry, skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers, 1930_____----_- 
Lithographic work, by occupation and age group, June, 1929_._.--.._-...--.----.--- 
—— Printing trades, by occupation and age group, June, 1929_... ____.--.---.---------- 
—— Trade-unions resolution, 40-hour week ---------- PRE SNS LL URS VE eee ee ee 
Great Britain. Coal mining, earnings per man-shift, by district, 1929._............---- 
—— Railway service, by occupation, 1929 and 1930- - -__-_- ‘ Seria ee ee 
—— (England). Coal mining, earnings per man-shift, 1924 to 1930 (wages "Eee 
—— (England). Dock workers, Liverpool, earnings, 1930-..._.......-.-.-.------------ 
India (Bombay Presidency). Cotton mills, by sex and city, 1926_._____.-------------- 
Italy. Agreement scales, by occupation and city..............-..-..-.--..----.-.-+---- 
—— Printing trades, day work and night work, by occupation, cities of Trieste, Mes- 
a EA, RO PR Te IRE gE Te MRR ET RIT ee peer oe Red Ba oP a TR 
—— (Rome Province). Building trades, by occupation, collective agreement rates, 1930_ 
—— (Turin Province). Marble and stone workers, by occupation, collective agreement 








Japan. Coal mines and metal mines, by sex and age, 1929- _ __- Ee neal aa Rey eiceert aes Meee 
Korea, By industry group, geographic location, and nationality__.-._........-..--..-- 
Luxemburg. Iron and steel industry, skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers, 1930. 
New Zealand. Hours (only), by occupation, 1914, 1925, and 1929._..___.._.....-.------ 
—— Wages (only), by occupation, 1914, 1925, and 1929. ___- NARGIS Etre peice eit Ney Er 
Spain (Barcelona). By occupation, 1925 aad 1929 (wages only) -..-.-------------------- 
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July 167 


Oct. 170-5 


Dec. 162 
Sept. 166 


Sept. 165 
Oct. 179-80 
July 169 
July 170 
Dec. 60-2 


Oct. 179-80 
Dec. 162 
Dec. 162 

Oct. 179-80 
Nov. 190 
Nov. 191 
July 33 

Nov. 192-4 

Oct. 181-2 

Oct. 179-80 

Oct. 183 
Oct. 182-3 
Dec. 162-3 

Dec. 66 

Nov. 194-5 
Oct. 184 

Dec. 46-7 

Sept. 166-9 

Dec. 164 


Dec. 163 
Oct. 186 


Oct. 185 
Dec. 165 
Nov. 28-9 
Oct. 179-80 
Dec. 167 
Dec. 165-6 
Oct. 187 
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Wages and hours, foreign countries—C ontinued. Pav 
Straits Settlements. Wages and labor conditions, 1929_.._........._.______..._-_- Lee Nov. 14 - 
Switzerland. Metal workers, by industry group and class of workers, 1929......_______ Aug. 189 " ‘— 

by industry group, 1913 and 4 
1929 (wages only) . -_...- ila aphalepeteaiadialinniiate tit aCniicsnni inc ieininm an iihab ne wdwane Oct. ix7-s | 
Uruguay. Index numbers, nominal and real wages, 1914 to 1929__............._._.--__- Nov. 249 ; 

Welfare work, United States. Franklin Cooperative Creamery, activities, 1920 to 1929____- Aug. 113 wes 

Wholesale prices, United States: W “ 
Index numbers. Comparison, certain foreign countries, by year and month, 1923 to 1930. Sept. 22” 5° - 

Dec, 216-19 | 

—— Outline of methods used to obtain... ---_- BEING EEG ar ene eres Oct. 42 c 

—— (1926=100). By group and subgroup of commodities, May to October, 1930. Belden July 230-2: ms 
Aug. 245-7; Sept. 220-1; Oct. 226-7; Nov. 240-1; Dec. 21;;-) 

Wholesale prices, foreign countries: zs 
Australia. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1930___._._.________. Sept. 224-5; Dec. 21-159 . 
—— Index numbers, outline of method used to obtain__- Bishi thas Scie eos Bsn ae Oct. M 
Austria. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1930__....._..._.______- Sept. 222-3; Dec. O14; 17 N 
——— Index numbers, outline of method used to obtain.....________.___- ha ee Oct. 43-4 0 
Belgium. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1930________- ; Sept. 222-3; Dec. 211-17 
-—— Index numbers, outline of method used to obtain -__- ‘tee a ae eee Sareea eaee Oct. 44 O 
Canada. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1930___ ‘ Sept. 222-3; Dec. 21¢)-17 Pp 
—— Index numbers, outline of method used to obtain__-_.. MER Sper se) Oct. 44-7 s, 
China. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1930 Sept. 224-5; Dec. 218-14 
—— Index numbers, outline of method used to obtain. detleitetaee Oct. 45 g 
Czechoslovakia. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1930__ Sept. 222-3; Dec. 21¢)-17 
—— Index numbers, outline of method used to obtain-_- 9 bw atest eeeielieaicaes Oct. 46 Fe 
Denmark. Index numbers, by year and month, 1925 to 1930_ . Sept. 222-3; Dec. - 17 sg 
—— Index numbers, outline of method used to obtain--___. SAAN oe aod Oct. 44-7 a 
Finland. Index numbers, by year and month, 1926 to 1930_____. _ Bent. 222-3; Dec. on 17 a 
—— Index numbers, outline of method used to obtain. om Oct. 47-8 a 
France. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1930_..___.______- _ Bept. 222-3; Dec. 216-17 - 
— — Index numbers, outline of method used to obtain sat tarot cars ks ema aera Oct. 4 Work 
Germany. Index numbers, by year and month, 1924 to 1930__......_.______- Sept. 222-3; Dec. 211 E 
~——— Index numbers, outline of method used to obtain... .__--  dapcaeuacinbeletoneid Oct - 
Great Britain (United Kingdom). Index numbers by year and month, 1923 to 1930_... Sept. 224 ( 

Dec. 218- 
—— Index nymbers, outline of method used to obtain_-_----_.....---_-.-.-.------------ Oct. I 
India. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1930_._......._.______.- _ Sept. 224-5; Dec. 21 19 » 
— (Bombay). Index numbers, outline of method used to obtain._.__....________-_-- Oct. : 
—— (Calcutta). Index numbers, outline of method used to obtain______- sists tales Oct 
Italy. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1930___ _ Sept. 222-3; Dec. 216-17 
—— Index numbers, outline of method used to obtain__...__.__.___ petal Oct 
Japan. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1930-_- : “Se pt. 224-5; Dec. 21» 
—— Index numbers, outline of method used to obtain._________- tebabiheii Oct. fz 
Netherlands. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1930... _ Sept. 224-5; Dec. 19 
—— Index numbers, outline of method used to obtain... ___- iota tse ie es na t. § 
New Zealand. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1930_. Bvibadsseawds _ Sept. 224-5; Dee. 21s 
—— Index numbers, outline of method used to obtain... _.......______- Beet ees Oct. 
Norway. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1930...._____.__- _ Sept. 224-5; Dec. 21%. i 
—— Index numbers, outline of method used to obtain_________- Sec Pin Oct. 
South Africa. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1930... a “Sept. 224-5; Dec, 218-15 
—— Index numbers, outline of method used to obtain-____- Pe oa ae ee aais Oct 
Spain. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1930._..___._...._..___- _ Sept. 224-5; Dec. 218- 14 
—— Index numbers, outline of method used to obtain_.....__._...........----2------ee Oct. 5 
Sweden. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1930..._......_...-._- Sept. 224-5; Dec. 218. 19 
—— Index numbers, outline of method used to obtain_.. le a Seagal Oct. it 
Switzerland. Index numbers, by year and month, 1923 to 1930. Hiatt. SAS Sept. 224-5; Dec. 218-1\ 
—— Index numbers, outline of method used to obtain_____-__...__.-..-_-_--.-.----.--- Oct. 57 
Widows’ and orphans’ pensions, foreign countries: 

Great Britain (England and Wales). Report, Ministry of Health, 1929-30__......__..-.- Nov. 106 
——- (Scotland). Contributory system, statistics of operation, 1928 and 1929, first annual 

a a a A at SE BS oo Seek aad cw ddiw July 105- 

Window cleaners. Holidays provided: by collective agreements.__......._....-..-...-..... Aug. | 

Window-glass cutters. (See Glass cutters, window.) 

Women in industry, United States. . Night work, cotton mills, gradual elimination, plan of 

EE SEE HII niga cane ngiGauns basi Diack i nubcwiwde eck Siebecccanctaenane Nov. 70»! 
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Workers’ productive societies. 
Workmen’s compensation, United States: 
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Workers’ education: 


Development of movement, International Labor Office, director’s report, 1930 
Great Britain (England). 


Village colleges to serve groups of neighboring villages, plan 


(See Cooperation.) 


Accident costs, to the State, the employer, and the man (Heinrich) _______________.___- 
California. Miniature golf courses covered by law, report of department of industrial 
es I ih iirc ciees'n naming a nina msivudsdeeuadetnaieeia aan Baikaonwi one 

Claims. Classification of, by occupation, South Dakota, year ending June 30, 1929___- 

—— Maryland, cases allowed, year ending October 31, 1929__........_..-...-._-.-.-_--- 

—— Minor disability, New York, procedure simplified, calendar hearings not always re- 
aa ae aes eh : 

Legislation. Amendments, by State, SERRA aa a ef RO ER Payee es Th eae ee 

Maryland. State accident fund, statement of oper: ations, year ending October 31, 1929 

Minors, illegally employed. Wisconsin, compensable cases closed, 1929. .---_-- 

Occupational diseases. Illinois, compensable cases reported, by industry group and na- 
ture of -diseate, 2078 to 1000... .:...._.-..2 2... 2222... 

Ohio. Premium rates revision, effective July 1, 1930- 

Philippine Islands. Report of Governor General, June 11 to December 31, 1928. 

South Dakota. Compensable injuries and average daily wage, by occupation, year rend- 
ing June 30, 1929_ ins Sanne aaa 

State reports, Arizona, operation of Sta ate fund, 1929. aR Sukpere One Soe Eo 

—— Kansas, annual, 1929-30_- ee 

—— Maryland, annual, year ending October 31, “1929 

—— Ohio, State insurance fund, calendar year, 1929. - 

—— Oregon, financial report, 1929-30 Ss 

— Rhode Island, annual, 1928-29._.___________- 

—— South Dakota, annual, year ending June 30, 1929 

—— Virginia, biennial report, 1928-29____- 


Workmen’s compensation, foreign countries: 


Belgium. Act of December 24, 1903, revised June 18, 1980 ______._..---.__---..-------- 
—— Seamen, act of December 30, 1929, effective July 1, 1930, principal features__--_-_- 
Canada (Nova Scotia). Annual report, 1929.....__- nase oak Sey eM 
—— (Ontario). Experience, 1928 and 1929_.._ ____. ease Ne 
Italy. National Institution for Social Assistance, work of, and report, 1926 to 1929. ae ae 
Nicaragua. Act of May 13, 1930, principal provisions 
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Sept. 42-4 


July 151 


Nov. 72-80 


Sept. 64 
July 89 
July 88 


July 91-2 
Dec. 99-101 
July 88 
July 57-9 


July 90-1 
Oct. 130 
Aug. 63-4 


July 89 
Aug. 63 
Dec. 102 
July 87-8 
Oct. 130 
Oct. 130 
Sept. 75-6 
July 89 
Aug. 64-5 


Dec. 102-3 
Oct. 131-2 
Aug. 66 
Aug. 67 
Aug. 69-71 
Nov. 103-4 





